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MAN’S WAR AGAINST WOMAN#*# 


BY MARIE CORELLI 


ss\ HE war began long ago—far away 
if i back in the dim regions of myth 
as and mystery. As soon as ever 
yz Adam found himself in a little 

bit of trouble he flung down the 
gauntlet to his partner, and ap- 
pealed against her to the Almighty—‘ The Wom- 
an whom Thou gavest to be with me, she gave 
me of the tree and I did eat!” Poor Woman, 
taken by surprise to be thus suddenly accused, 
threw the blame on a serpent rather than on her 
husband’s weakness of mind and gluttony. The 
story is a legend, no doubt; the whole Bible is a 
fable, according to certain “advanced” clergy of 
the Church of England, who, while accepting 
salaries for making sermons on its teachings, yet 
do their best to destroy its sacred character by 
their puny criticism ;—nevertheless, every legend 
has some substratum pf truth. And -in this par- 
ticular story there is such a prophetic foretelling 
of the careers of Man and Woman, separately 
considered, through all the various periods of 
civilization, from the beginning until now, that 
we may be forgiven for viewing it as a sort of 
leading motif to the general scope of the Eternal 








Drama. The eating of the Apple in the Garden 
of Eden led to a knowledge of Good and Evil 
which was not judged advisable for either of the 
parties concerned, but one may safely presume 
that Adam was far more irritated by the fact 
that his wife knew as much as he did, than he 
would have been had the prohibited instruction 
been imparted to himself alone. His private idea 
would have been to get the Apple on the sly, 
learn all that he was forbidden to know, and keep 
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his wife in complete ignorance. If he could 
have so managed it that he should know 
Everything while his wife knew_ nothing, the 
scheme of Creation would, in his mind, have 
been perfect. Unfortunately for him, and 
fortunately for her, this was not to be. It 
was a case of two bites of an apple. Only— 
and here was probably the great mistake of 
Woman—Adam got the largest bit—in fact, 
it is more than likely that Eve merely tasted 
the fruit and at once generously handed it 
over to her spouse with a smile, saying: “ Eat 
it all, darling! I always like you to have the 
best of everything!” And we may be sure 
he devoured it to the core, and never allowed 
her to get another morsel. 

Such, metaphorically speaking, is what Man 
has been doing ever since. He looks upon the 
Apple of Life as his property—and if he 
gives Woman a small bad quarter of it (often 
made bitter by a bruise or a worm) she is to 


think herself highly flattered and favored. 


He has always been a law unto himself. And. 


he makes laws for her which she has to ac- 
cept. Whatever she does—save and only the 
bearing of children—is distinctly wrong. 
Whenever she elects to be something more 
than a gentle cow with its calves, she is “ un- 
sexed.” When she is not the gentle cow— 
when she declines to belong altogether to the 
bovine species—she must be a Cook. Or a 
Charwoman. Or anything, in fact, that runs 
in the domestic line, such as a mender of 
glorious Man’s socks, and washer of his soiled 
linen. For, says he grandiloquently, she has 
no “brain” for any higher development. 
This has been his constant verdict through 
the revolving cycles of Time, and any at- 
tempt at a casting off of her chains or a rise 
to personal individuality by Woman he has 
resented with almost childish fury. And now, 
in our day—this present day of rush, scram- 
ble, and feverish dissipation—now comes the 
tug of war! “Pull devil, pull baker!” Pull 
Man, pull Woman! Try and upset the 
universe between you! Poor little puny 
souls! Women want “votes”! Women want 
their “rights”! And with sundry screams 
and yellings they aver that they have been 
“trampled down” long enough, and that they 
mean to have what they are screeching for 
even if they die for it! 
Listening, somewhat amusedly, to the tin- 
kettle clatter of the opposing forces, which 
sounds much more like “ stage” thunder than 
any real warfare of natural elements, I won- 
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der whether I may put a word in? And 
whether I shall be heard if I do? May I 
dare to say to my distracted, man-fighting 
sisters that I am just a woman like them- 
selves, and yet—not a “ suffragette”? I claim 
no more rights than are already mine to the 
full—and as for wanting a vote, why should 
I? As matters stand at present, I can win 
for any candidate in whom I may happen to 
be interested, at least forty or fifty votes— 
perhaps more. Suppose—after many tow- 
rows and frantic buttonholing of worried 
Members of Parliament in the Lobby of the 
House of Commons, I did secure my own one 
vote, should I be better off than I am now, 
with the certainty of forty or fifty male voters 
at my beck and call, ready to do precisely as 
I bid them? I merely put the question. 
Should I, or should I not? Personally, I am 
convinced that if I were a voter myself, the 
docile gentlemen who are at present all obedi- 
ence to my behest might turn crusty and 
say: “ You’ve got your own vote now. Leave 
us alone!” Which would be truly distressing 
—because, knowing how they love their own 
special forms of amusement, fox - hunting, 
golf, fishing, and the like, it is quite probable 
that at election time if I did leave them alone 
they might not pull themselves out to go to 
the polling-booth at all. And one political 
party or t’other would lose forty or fifty 
votes! Think of it, ye gods! 

You see by the foregoing remarks that my 
ideas on the rights of women are not those 
of the “suffragette.” Yet I suppose, taking 
all the circumstances of my life and sur- 
roundings into consideration, that I have as 
good a right to claim a “ vote” as any one. 
From very early years I have had to work 
hard and continuously for myself; and I have 
never been indebted to any man for the least 
assistance or support in the making of my 
career. On the contrary, many a man has 
been indebted to me for a helping hand out of 
pecuniary difficulty. I earn every pound I 
possess; I am a householder, paying rates 
and taxes, and I employ men who depend 
upon me for their wages, these men having 
a “right” to vote, while I have none. Why, 
then, do I not insist on this denied “ right” 
—this political privilege of voting? Why? 
Because, frankly and honestly, I do not 
want it. Again, why? Because, to my 


mind, the very desire for a vote on the part 
of woman is an open confession of weakness 
—a proof that she has lost ground and is not 
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sure of herself. For if she is a real woman 
—if she has the natural heritage of her sex, 
which is the mystic power to persuade, en- 
thral, and subjugate man, she has no need te 
come down from her throne and mingle in 
any of his political frays, inasmuch as she is 
already the head and front of Government. 

Let those who will laugh at or sneer down 
the statement, the fact remains that a man 
is seldom anything more than a woman’s 
representative. No man, in either business or 
pleasure, can ever quite shake off the in- 
fluence of the woman with whom he is most 
privately and intimately connected. Good or 
bad, she colors his life. It is always a case 
of “ Cherchez la femme.” Seek, and you will 
find. Behind a slovenly workman there is 
generally a sluttish wife. Behind the ob- 
stinate and stupid man, behind the timorous 
and time-serving man, behind the hasty 
politician who insults his Prime Minister, 
will be found, in their several turns, the com- 
monplace woman, the hypocritical woman, 
and the disappointed, egotistical, vain wom- 
an. Man is what woman makes him. She 
bears him and rears him. She is his sov- 
ereign and supreme ruler. From the first 
breath he draws, She and She alone possesses 
him. When he is born he at once displays 
that fractious and fickle disposition which 
is so often significant of his future develop- 
ment—and woman has to carry him up and 
down in her arms, talking nonsense to him, 
or, as it is ealled, “baby language.” She 
knows she has to begin that way, because he 
would not understand sense. 

From this earliest commencement, then, of 
his career, his training is Her business. If 
she persists in bringing him up after the 
Adam style—in giving him always the best 
of her life and the best of her love—the juici- 
est side of the Apple in short :—if she coddles 
and spoils him till he imagines he is, as he 
asserts, her lord and master, then she has 
only herself to blame if he continues to “ lord 
and master” it over her always. He can 
searcely be reprimanded for accepting the 
position she forces upon him, that of being her 
idol. If he thinks her a fool for making an 
idol of him, his judgment is perfectly sound. 

Plainly speaking, and willingly resigning 
whatever qualifications I may have for “ suf- 
fragette ” martyrdom, I venture to insist very 
strongly upon the fact that whatever may be 
the folly and tyranny of a man in regard to 
woman, woman alone is in fault for his war 
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against her. It is she who has taught him 
to fight for everything he wants. It is she 
who has always urged him to kick out hard at 
any obstacle that threatens to interfere with 
his getting his own way. From that first 
apple of Eden, she has constantly offered him 
too much fruit of the garden. For example, 
she gives him too much liberty, indeed one 
may say too much license, in respect to Her- 
self. She trains him to consider his existence 
as the be-all and end-all of her own. She 
makes him a selfish savage, and keeps him so: 
She begins her doting stupidity in his child- 
hood—* He is a boy! He must have his lib- 
erty!” says his fond mother; so if the precious 
“boy” torments his sisters or swears at bis 
teachers, he is excused on the ground that— 
“He has so much spirit, the darling! Boys 
cannot be like girls.” Presently, as a per- 
fectly natural consequence, he, as soon as he 
comes to years of “discretion,” turns round 
on the mother, sisters, sweethearts, and all 
other relatives of the feminine gender, and 
says—*“ Your place is the nursery and kitch- 
en! Women have no business in literature, 
polities, or art.” 

This is. the only attitude to be expected of 
him after woman’s constant indulgence of 
all his little whims and tempers. Especially 
in these latter days of ours, when a large 
majority of women, recklessly casting aside 
everything that makes womanhood sacred, 
neither seek nor deserve his respect. I won- 
der whether my “ suffragette” sisters realize 
what “rights” they are losing—what price- 
less privileges they have already lost—in their 
recent attempts to neutralize their sex? To 
begin with, they have, for the sake of a mere 
political chimera, sacrificed their actual birth- 
right—the right to claim men’s devout rever- 
ence, faith, and loyalty. It can but seem utter 
nonsense to a sane, sound, strong man to 
talk of “reverence, faith, and loyalty” to 
ladies who brandish umbrellas and scream 
for “Woman’s Suffrage” so violently that 
they have to be taken forcibly in hand by 
the police. Romance flies from such a 
scene ;—poetry and idealism furl their wings 
like frozen butterflies and drop to the ground. 
It is not in male human nature to admire a 
nondescript creature who, while aping to be 
like a man, makes this attempted semblance 
of man ridiculous. No man cares to be libel- 


lously caricatured, and a masculine woman is 
nothing more than a libellous caricature of 
an effeminate man. 
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What is the first natural claim or “ right” 
of woman? Is it not to be loved, admired, 
and honored by man? And if this is proved 
to be so, may it not be asked whether the 
great majority of women do their best to edu- 
cate, influence, and inspire him to love, ad- 
mire, and honor them? If men have fixed 
ideas concerning women’s limited brain power 
and. their imability to understand or take 
part in the serious work of Government, is 
it not women’s own conduct that is respon- 
sible for such fixed ideas? Have not mothers 
instilled the notion of their own incompetency 
into their sons’ minds? Have not sisters, 
sweethearts, and a whole host of female flat- 
terers managed to convince the Superior Crea- 
ture that they must be extremely stupid to 
imagine him so clever? Every lad in his 
teens knows what a simpering noodle a wom- 
an can be if she wants his attention or courts 
his admiration, and he generally starts life 
by answering the noodle according to her 
noodleism. Such early impressions die hard. 
And in the present-day tournament—not one 
of love—when woman gallops into the lists 
with lance uplifted against her once sub- 
servient but now opposing knight, Man, is 
it much to be, wondered at that she does not 
find him altogether “ the flower of courtesy ”? 
He tilts at her with a certain amount of zest, 
not only because she invites him to do so, but 
because there is a sense of novelty in the un- 
equal combat, and because she herself has 
given and is always giving him the means 
wherewith to fight her. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that there is a certain amount of 
justification for her oppressive and defensive 
attitude, because the days are upon us when 
men, spoilt by an excess of feminine adula- 
tion, are inclined to step over the usual 
boundaries of masculine selfishness, and take 
from women more than even they are inclined 
to give. It is a case of a pet lamb growing 
up into a savage butting sheep. Forgetting 
the days when it was gently led about by a 
length of blue ribbon and fed on sweet clover, 
the too tenderly treated animal turns to a 
coarse and clumsy mutton, whose one idea in 
life is to injure the friend that fostered its 
growth. And the moral of this little allegory 
is obviovs: Never have pet lambs. 

Unfortunately, however, Woman, at the 
earliest outset of her acquaintance with him, 
always persists in fondling and humoring 
Man in pet-lamb fashion, and when she sees 
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him going through the change into ferocious 
mutton which her too zealous attention has 
brought upon him, she cannot quite under- 
stand his mutton aspect. She reproaches him 
with ungratefulness: “I have taken such 
eare of you!” she cries—* And you take no 
care of me!” She forgets that her overcare 
is the cause of his clumsy butting at her. 
Men, like sheep, thrive best left to themselves 
in an open pasture. A certain amount of 
neglect does not hurt them. They are not 
at their best tied up in a woman’s boudoir 
and fed on flatteries. If such has been the 
manner of their training, they naturally can- 
not understand how women can possibly want 
anything else in this world but their own 
glorious, masculine, be-all, and end-all Selves. 
Therefore, woman’s demand for what she her- 
self has never accustomed man to think she 
could need, falls on unconvinced ears. And 
it must be confessed that she does not always 
go the right way to work in the promulga- 
tion of her theories or the enforcement of her 
claims. There is much noise, but little dig- 
nity. Charm, grace of manner, easy elo- 
quence, and exquisite self-restraint, are all, 
or should be all, essentials of the feminine 
endowment, and these are, according to re- 
port, conspicuously lacking in the “suf- 
fragette” composition. There is a clamor 
for women’s “rights” and women’s “ inter- 
ests,” and there are a thousand different and 
conflicting opinions as to what those “ rights ” 
and “interests” are. That they should be 
clearly defined seems reasonable and justi- 
fiable. Some flagrant errors of the Law con- 
cerning women should surely be remedied, 
when cases occur like the following: 


Another instance that there are still many 
irregularities in the law as between men and 
women was afforded in a London police-court the 
other day. A charwoman, who had repeatedly 
had her earnings squandered by a worthless hus- 
band, charged him with stealing her money, and 
was informed that “a wife has no er to take 
criminal proceedings against her husband.” A 
husband may prosecute his wife, but apparently 
the money she may earn is not her own, in spite 
of the general impression that the Married 
Women’s Property Act gave her an independ- 
ent position in this respect. 


This, to put it bluntly, means that a man 
may be a thief, with the law’s full permis- 
sion, provided he steals from his wife! One 
can scarcely be surprised to hear that mar- 
riage is becoming unpopular. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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Miss Temple: 
“ Why is he coming 
so early ?” 

Miss Lettice 
Temple: “ Why, 
Aunt Catherine, do 
you call it early?” 

Miss Temple: 
“Why is he coming 
so early? Gentle- 
men don’t usually 
call at ten o’clock in the forenoon.” 

Lettice: “Oh, certainly, if you look at it 
in that light.” She goes about the veranda 
of the cottage, opening seaward over a stretch 
of informal lawn, and closed at either end 
with meshes of honeysuckle in bloom. “I 
think these flowers are rather oppressive, 
don’t you?” She gives a series of superflu- 
ous touches to the summer furnishings of 
the place, especially the arrangement of the 
cushions in a deep armchair. “I suppose 
he’ll hate them, anyway, and tumble them all 
on to the floor!” She retires a step or two, 
and considers the cushions. Then she puts 
a willow table at the side of the chair, and 
regards it with a thoughtful glance. “Or 
would you put it in front?” 

Miss Temple, looking austerely up from 
the needle she is threading over a lapful of 
work overflowing from a basket, held in place 
by an adamantine rigidity of the knees, and an 
iron compression of the lips: “ What in the 
world are you doing, Lettice? And why 
don’t you answer my question?’ She pulls 
the thread out its full length, and knots it 
without removing her thumb and finger. 

Lettice: “Well, of course he wouldn’t 
naturally come so early. But—TI said he 
might.” 

Miss Temple: “ You said he might?’ 

Lettice: “He asked if he mightn’t.” 

Miss Temple: “Then it’s an appointment!” 

Lettice: “I don’t know whether I should 
eall it an appointment.” 

Miss Temple: “It has every appearance of 


it. What’s the table for? Are you going to 
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give him afternoon 
tea at this hour of 
the morning?” 

Lettice, with a 
touch of indigna- 
tion: “Tea! Cer- 
tainly not! It’s for 
his manuscript. He 
said he should like 
to bring it.” 

Miss Temple: 
“Really, this is mystery upon mystery. I 
don’t know what to make of you, Lettice. 
What are you up to?” 

Lettice: “I don’t like being supposed to 
be ‘up’ to anything, Aunt Catherine. It’s 
a very simple matter. Why do you make a 
mystery of it?” 

Miss Temple: “Um only too glad to make 
anything at all of it. If you like I will go 
away.” 

Lettice: “How can you say such a thing, 
Aunt Catherine? I wouldn’t have you, for 
anything. And I don’t believe he would, 
either. You must certainly stay and receive 
him, at least.” 

Miss Temple: “ Very well! 
ful morning.” 

Lettice: “So it is. I hadn’t noticed.” She 
approaches with a somewhat wistful air.. Not 
being encouraged in her advances by her 
aunt, who is sewing with a certain degree of 
resentment, she sinks into the chair next her, 
and dangles the fringe of its knotted scarf 
through her fingers. “TI think that was such 
a pretty custom, tying searfs through the 
backs of chairs. He’s put the time back in 
that period, you know. He thinks the middle 
eighteen-seventies was the most charming 
period of any. He got to telling me about 


It’s a beauti- 


it, just before we began to break up last night, 
and I thought it was very interesting, and he 
asked me if he might tell me all about it | 
some time, and of course I said yes, and he 
asked if he mightn’t come this morning, and 
of course I couldn’t refuse. Do you think it 
was so very odd?” 
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Miss Temple: “1 haven't the least idea what 
you are talking about, my dear.” She lifts 
her eyes from her sewing, and glances at her 
niece’s face, which droops. “ What is it, and 
why should he want to tell you all about it?” 

Lettice: “Of course it must sound ridicu- 
lous to you, Aunt Catherine; but he said he 
wanted my criticism. He said that I had a 
great deal of insight; I’m sure I don’t know 
what he meant. I never knew that I was 
much of a judge of stories.” 

Miss Temple: “What has that got to do 
with it?” 

Lettice: “Why, that’s the whole thing. 
He’s been writing a story. Well, it isn’t the 
first one he’s written, but it’s the first he has 
any real chance of getting accepted, as he 
calls it. The editor sent back something he 
had done, with just a printed notice that 
editors use for such things, but he wrote with 
a pen at the bottom of the notice, and said 
that he should be glad to see anything else 
that Mr. Holyford. did. Mr. Holyford said 
this was going pretty far, for an editor, and 
so he was doing his best, and he doesn’t want 
to offer it till he’s got it quite perfect. He’s 
read it to a friend of his, but he says he 
would like a woman’s view of it, 
and—and—he wants to submit it 
to me.” 

Miss Temple: “Oh! I thought 
Mr. Holyford was a lawyer.” 

Lettice: “ This is just 
in the intervals of prac- Fa 
tice, he says. He’s only 
just out of the law- 
school. He writes 
fiction when he 
has nothing else 
to do.” 

Miss Temple: 
“Oh, that is the 
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Leltice: “ Yes, that is the way. He says 
that if a man makes a hit in literature, it’s a 
great thing, and a good deal better than the 
law is at the beginning. He would rather be 
a literary man, anyway.” 

Miss Temple: “Does he go round telling 
everybody that? I shouldn’t think it would 
be very good for his law practice.” 

Lettice, thoughtfully: “I don’t suppose he 
tells everybody. But he got to talking, last 
night, and he said he wanted me to believe 
that he didn’t often talk so much about him- 
self. He said he was quite ashamed; but it 
was so seldom you met a listener—one who 
could understand at the first word—that he 
was tempted to go on before he knew it. He 
has very little sympathy in his own family, 
I think. He says his father says he had bet- 
ter go fishing in the intervals of practice. Of 
course he laughed when he told me, but I 
could see that he felt it. He has a great deal 
of humor; though this isn’t a humorous 
story. He did write poetry at one time, 
but he’s dropped that. He thinks that 
if a man has really anything to say he can 
say it best in prose.” 

Miss Temple: “Is he going to read his 
story to you?” 

Lettice: “No, he says he won’t 
do that. But he is going to bring 
it, and refer to it. He’s got it all 
typewritten, so that if it interests 
me, he can let me have it to read 
myself. That’s the reason I 
wanted to arrange the table, so 
that he can open it conveniently 
when he wants to refer to it. 
Don’t you think that’s a good 
idea ?” 

Miss Temple, rising, and gath- 
ering her sewing into her 
basket: “Well, you won’t 
want me here listening.” 

Lettice: “Do you think 
you ought to go, Aunt Cath- 
erine? Well!” She gathers 
up some of the sewing which 


has dropped from the basket, 


her hand. Then, as if struck 
by a sudden inspiration: 
“ Aunt Catherine! I believe 
he would rather have you 
stay. He said himself that 
two heads were better than 


“ WELL, YOU WON’T WANT ME HERE LISTENING.” one.” 
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Miss Temple: “ Yes, but three are not. 
Give me that, Lettice.” She indicates with 
a gesture of her chin where Lettice shall put 
the piece of sewing. 

Lettice, putting it behind her: “ No, I won’t 
do it, Aunt Catherine. It looks as if I had 
no confidence in you.” 

Miss Temple: “ Why, goodness, child! You 
talk as if you wanted my opinion of the young 
man himself! Now I wish you to tell me 
how far.this has gone. When I asked you 
here, and promised your mother that I would 
take good care of you, I didn’t expect— You 
are too young, altogether.” 

Lettice: “I don’t see why I should be so 
very young. I’m eighteen. But that has 
nothing to do with it. He wishes my opinion 
of his story, and that is all. If you are sus- 
picious of me, Aunt Catherine, you had better 
stay, decidedly. I shall not know where to 
look, now, when he’s talking.” 

Miss Temple: “ You had better look at him, 
then. At any rate, I shall not stay to see 
where you look, if you think I’m suspicious 
of you.” She rises, and moves proudly toward 
the door. 

Lettice, placing herself quickly before her: 
“No, Aunt Catherine. I didn’t mean that.” 

Miss Temple: “ You said it. Let me pass, 
please.” Lettice does not move. “Do you 
hear me, Lettice?” 

Letiice: “You must stay here to receive 
him with me. Oh!” At the sound of a step 
on the veranda stairs she utters a nervous 
whoop, and with a sudden dash round her 
aunt’s figure she vanishes indoors, while Mr. 
Holyford, with a flat parcel, as of manuscript, 
under his arm, comes toward Miss Temple. 
He extends his hand tentatively, but realizing 
that one of Miss Temple’s hands is preoecu- 
pied with her sewing-basket and the other 
with her skirt, he converts his proposed greet- 
ing into a graceful gesticulation. 

Holyford: “How do you do, Miss Temple? 
IT am afraid you don’t remember me: Mr. 
Holyford. I was here at the Kelp Inn, last 
summer.” 

Miss Temple: “Oh, yes, Mr. Holyford. 
Won’t you sit down. My niece was expecting 
you.” She sits down herself, and waves him 
to the chair prepared for him. 

Holyford: “Thank you, but won’t you take 
this chair yourself? It’s more comfortable.” 

Miss Temple: “This is my chair.” She 
keeps her seat decisively. “ It’s low, and nicer 
for sewing.” She takes the piece of work 
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from the top of her basket, and unfolds it. 
“ Besides, Lettice got that ready for you, with 
the table to put your manuscript on.” 

Holyford: “She has told you of my auda- 
cious proposition? I only brought it along 
for reference. It isn’t so bad as if I were 
going to read it to her. She’s told you—” 

Miss Temple: “That you were going to 
ask her criticism of your story. She’s very 
much flattered. It isn’t often that authors 
submit their work to Lettice.” 

Holyford: “So much the worse for au- 
thors, if they have the chance. I feel very 
much flattered myself. I think Miss Lettice’s 
intuitions are—are most valuable. I only 
hope she won’t find me and my story too tire- 
some, or my story alone.” 

Miss Temple, non-committally: “She seem- 
ed anxious to hear it.” 


Holyford: “Did she? I’m awfully glad. I 
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proposed it on the impulse of the moment, 
yesterday evening, and I spent the rest of 
the night composing appropriate names for 
myself. I think some of them would have 
pleased my father. He doesn’t go in much 
for my fiction.” Holyford attempts a gratui- 
tous hilarity, and rather fails of imparting 
gayety to his laugh. At least it does not in- 
fect Miss Temple, who has resumed her sew- 
ing seriously. 

Miss Temple: “May I ask what kind of 
story it is?” 

Holyford: “Well— Are you much opposed 
to psychological novels?” 

Miss Temple: “Is it a question of my 
opinion ?” 

Holyford, laughing with rather more enjoy- 
ment: “ Well, yes, provisionally.” 

Miss Temple: “You mean till Lettice 
comes ?” 

Ilolyford: “T should be glad to have it, 
even after she comes.” 

Miss Temple, looking over her shoulder 
toward the door: “I’m sure I don’t know 
what’s keeping her. Ah! There she comes.” 

Holyford: “Just as they do in plays! A 
character is no sooner mentioned than the 
person comes in; I’ve often noticed it. And 
the others always hear them coming, and say 
they’re coming.” He goes forward, and offers 
Lettice his hand. “ You see how punctual I 
am. But if you are sorry, you know you can 
have a headache. Only; you ought to have 
had it behind the scenes, and sent word. Now 
it will be doubly difficult to get rid of me. 
But say the word!” 

Lettice,embarrassed: “ You know Mr. Holy- 
ford, Aunt Catherine?” 

Holyford: “ve been introducing myself 
as hard as I can, and trying to make her be- 
lieve she remembers my being at the Kelp Inn 
last summer. I don’t know whether I told 
you I had put the scene at the Kelp Inn?” 

Lettice: “Wave you? I always thought it 
was so picturesque.” 

Holyford: “ And such a good name. Yes; 
there, and at a cottage in the neighborhood. 
It works in nicely, and marks that pseudo- 
esthetic period perfectly—or the beginning 
of it. I’ve made a very careful study of the 
period: got in Eastlake furniture and the last 
of the hoop-skirts. It’s just the end of the 
Franco-Prussian war, and I’ve had my fellow 
out there fighting on the French side. He’s 
an ardent Republican.” 

Lettice: “ Republican ?” 


Holyford: “Yes. He’s an American, and 
after the fall of Louis Napoleon, he stays 
on through the siege of Paris, and helps fight 
the Germans.” 

Lettice: “Oh! That kind of Republican. 
I thought you meant a Roosevelt man.” 

Holyford: “How delightfully actual you 
are, Miss Temple! It almost makes me sorry 
I hadn’t laid the scene in the present time. 
But as it is, I suspect I’ve got my heroine 
too modern. It’s she I want to tell you about 
more particularly. I’ve tried te keep her back 
in that period, by having her rather petite. 
You know the latter-daz girl is so tall.” 

Lettice: “Oh!” 

Holyford, laughing, and bowing to her: 
“ Well, not invariably. But that was the time 
before tall girls came in so much. I make up 
for it by having the hero rather tall—quite 
tall, in fact.” As ther stand confronting each 
other, he overtops her by a head. 

Letlice: “Tladn’t we better sit down? You 
can throw the cushions out if you don’t want 
them. But I thought you would like a table 
to put your manuscript on.” 

Holyford: “Oh, thank you. But I sha’n’t 
allow myself to use it for fear I might get ta 
reading my story.” Where he has sat down, 
he holds the tied- up parcel on his knees, 
with his hands nervously outspread on it, as 
if to keep it down. 

Lettice, demurely, from where she sits di- 
agonally from him, with her face three- 
quarters averted: “I’m sure I should be very 
glad to hear it.” 

Holyford, impulsively: “Should you real- 
ly? You tempt me almost beyond my 
strength. But as I was saying— I don’t re- 
member just what I was saying!” 

Lettice: “That it was after the Franco- 
Prussian war.” 

Holyford: “Oh, thank you. He comes 
back and throws himself heart and soul into 
Civil Service Reform. He’s seen the rotten- 
ness of the Second Empire, and he wants to 
save us from the same fate. But that’s a de- 
tail. The main thing is that he hasn’t a cent, 
and that when he sees Dorrance— Do you 
like the name? Dorrance?”’ 

Lettice: “ Yes, it’s so quaint! Is it a girl’s 
name?” . 

Holyford: “Tm sure I don’t know. If it 
isn’t I can change it. I don’t know where I 
got it exactly. I think your own name is 
charming, Miss Temple. I beg your pardon! 
T don’t mean to be personal.” 
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Lettice: “ Not at all. 
better than Gladys.” 

Holyford, with seorn: “Oh, Gladys! I’m 
so glad my name is plain Paul. Though I 
have seen the time when I had my yearnings 
for Lionel.” 

Lettice: “ Lionel would go very nicely with 
Holyford.” 

Holyford: “ Yes, I don’t deny it. And I’m 
rather well satisfied with my surname.” 

Lettice: “I believe it was my grand- 
mother’s.” 

Holyford: “ What! Holyford? Then we’re 
cousins! May I call you cousin?” 


T like it myself. It’s 
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Holyford: “Oh, yes! Well, Dorrance has _ 
plenty .of money, in her own right. Her 
father is a millionaire— I hope you don’t 
mind her being a millionaire’s daughter?” 

Lettice: “Oh, not in the least. I should 
like to be rich myself.” 

Holyford: “ Well, these are not at all vul- 
gar millionaires; it was when millionaires 
were just coming in; and when the father 
accidentally finds out that Paul—I mean 
Lionel; Hugh, I mean—Hugh Lionel is his 
name; at any rate provisionally, for if it 
strikes you as too romantic—” 

Lettice: “I think it’s fine.” 


PX RBVE TV SSO ec t— — 


“Ts IT A QUEST’ON 


Lettice: “No, Lettice! I don’t mean that 
you may call me Lettice, but that I was called 
Lettice for my grandmother. Wasn’t I, Aunt 
Ca—” She looks round to where Miss Tem- 
ple has been sitting. “Why, she’s gone!” 

Holyford, in dismay: “So she is! I’m 
sorry. I didn’t realize that I was sitting with 


my back to her. I’m really very much 
ashamed—” 

Lettice: “Not at all. She'll be back in a 
moment. And then?’ 


Holyford: “ And when?’ 
Lettice: “ When he hasn’t a cent.” 
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Holyford: “Tm so glad. When he finds 
out that Hugh is in love with his daughter, 
and won’t offer himself because she’s rich and 
he’s poor, he argues with him and tries to 
convince him that he’s a fool. I think I’ve 
got a great scene, there. I think it’s some- 
thing quite new in fiction, don’t you?” 

Lettice: “I never heard of anything like 
it.” 

Holyford: “No. And it has to be delicate- 
ly handled. At the same time it has to be 
boldly treated, too. I think I’ve got over it 
pretty well. I’ve managed it humorously, or 
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semi-humorously. The father is Western, and 


he has all that grotesque Western humor, 
and argues it out with him, man to man— 
takes the bull by the horns, you know.” 

Lettice: “ How perfectly original!” 

Holyford: “Yes, isn’t it new? I should 
really like to read that scene to you, Miss 
Temple, if—” 

Lettice: “Oh, do! I should like it of all 
things.” 

Holyford: “Well, if I must!’ He rises to 
lay open his manuscript on the table, and 
confronts Miss Temple, at the door. He 
starts guiltily back. “Oh!” 

Lettice, jumping to her feet: “Oh!” 

Miss Temple: “Oh! I just came to see 
if I had dropped a spool of—” 

Holyford, looking eagerly about the ver- 
anda: “Thread? Let me find it for you.” 

Lettice, joining in the search: “ Where do 
you think you dropped it, Aunt Catherirc ?”’ 

Miss Temple, vanishing indoors: “If I 
knew, I shouldn’t be-looking for it. But it 
doesn’t the least matter. I can get another.” 
Then from within: “I’ve found it. Here 
it is.” 

Lettice and Holyford: “Oh!” 

Holyford: “Ought T to have urged her to 
stay ?” 

Lettice: “No, no. It would have just 
bored her. Go on!” 

Holyford: “ And bore you?” 

Lettice: “How can you? You know I 
didn’t mean that. Now you shall read me 
every word, so as to prove that you don’t 
think I meant anything.” 

Holyford: “Couldn’t I convince you with 
a chapter or two? I understand just what 
you meant, but I'd really rather tell you 
about the story than read it. The fact is, 
that until I’ve had your judgment on some 
points, I shouldn’t like to read it to you.” 

Lettice: “I don’t believe my literary judg- 
ment is worth anything.” 

Holyford: “T can’t let you say that. Be- 
sides, the points are points of psychology.” 

Lettice: “Psychology? Isn’t that rather 
formidable ?” : 

Holyford: “ Well, say natural history. It’s 
about what a girl would do in a given case.” 

Lettice: “I don’t believe any living girl 
could tell you. But what case?” 

Holyford: “ Well, it’s rather difficult. Why 
are we standing up? I don’t want to go, yet!” 

Lettice: “ And I don’t want you to.” They 
both laugh and sit down. “ Well?’ 


Holyford: “ Well, it’s something that comes 
up, after the father has had his talk with the 
hero. The hero gives the heroine a hint of 
his position, and then, as they know each 
other’s feeling— I’m afraid you'll think it’s 
rather a daring experiment!” 

Lettice: “Oh, I like those daring things.” 

Holyford: “Do you, indeed? Do you think 
I could venture to have him perfectly frank 
with her, and tell her that the consciousness 
of his being poor and her being rich forbids 
him to think of her love?” 

Lettice: “She wouldn’t understand him, 
and so she couldn’t argue the point. But it 
would be very interesting if she could. - If 
she really cared for him, she couldn’t think 
of herself at all. Not if she was a real girl.’ 

Holyford: “1 want her to be a real girl.” 
He muses a moment, before yielding to an 
impulse. “ Miss Lettice, I don’t believe you 
girls know how terrible you are to us poor 
fellows. I mean how much we’re afraid of 
you. I don’t believe any man would have 
the courage to offer himself to a girl unless 
—unless—” 

Lettice: “But if the hero hasn’t. offered 
himself, how can he expect her to refuse 
him ?” 

Holyford: “1 wasn’t thinking of that. I 
was thinking of the matter in the abstract.” 

Lettice: “I don’t believe a real girl can 
do anything in the abstract. She has got to 
have an actual case. Does Dorrance convince 
Hugh that her money doesn’t matter?” 

Holyford: “How nice of you to remember 
their names! Why, you see if she convinces 
him then they get married, and the story 
stops.” 

Léttice, thoughtfully: “That is true.” 

Holyford: “1 can’t have my story stop in 
the second chapter, and so I had fancied hav- 
ing him tell her that until he can come back 
to her with as much money as she has he can 
never ask her to be his.” 

Lettice, fired with the idea: “That would 
be grand! And then I suppose you have him 
go off, and have a lot of adventures, trying to 
make the money. It would be splendid to 
have him shipwrecked, somewhere, and find a 
hidden treasure on the island.” 

Holyford: “Well, yes. But I am afraid 
that would seem too easy. I have him go into 
business, and try to make the money. Of 
course, it would be slow work in any case; 
he isn’t a very good business man, and he’s 
a good many years about it. Once or twice 
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he loses his money, and has to begin over 
again. It gives me plenty of room for my 
story, but I’m afraid people won’t like her 
marrying somebody else in the mean while.” 

Letlice: “A real girl would never do that 
in the world!” 

Holyford: “ Wouldn’t she? I’m sorry. You 
see, she has to be doing something, while they 
are both getting along in the thirties; and 


the gray hairs are beginning to show them- - 


selves. I had thought of her going into some 
sort of university settlement work, but it’s 
hard to make that attractive, and it doesn’t 
involve as much suffering as I should like 
to have in. As the story now stands, I lave 
her: marry and then, when he has lost his 
money the second time, and is prostrated by 
the blow, she comes to him—” 

Lettice: “Oh, do you think she would?” 

Holyford: “Well, that’s just the question. 
I. was in hopes you would think she might. 
It’s rather a pet scene with me when they 
meet and argue it over the second time.” 

Lettice: “Of course, not explicitly; but 
with a perfect understanding ?” 

Holyford: “ Not exactly, or not absolutely. 
What should you think of my having him 
die, and leave the problem for each reader to 
solve in his own way?” 

Lettice: “I don’t believe I should like that. 
Why couldn’t they get married ?” 

Holyford: “ They do, in one of the endings. 
I’ve written two. That’s the great point I 
wanted to submit to you. Of course people 
like a good ending, but I can’t help feeling 
that it would be more artistic, and more pow- 
erful, to have him die.” 

Lettice: “ But wouldn’t it be nicer to have 
her marry him, when they suppose he’s going 
to die, and then nurse him back to life and 
health ?” 

Holyford: “The critics might say it was 
taking an advantage of his helplessness.” 

Lettice: “Oh, you oughtn’t to mind the 
critics.” 

Holyford: “1 shouldn’t if I were sure of 
your approval.” 

Lettice: “Then you don’t consider me a 
critic!” 

Holyford: “The best in the world. But I 
want you to be awfully frank. Do you hon- 
estly think TI could leave it as I’ve got it?” 

Lettice: “Perhaps it would do. But I 
don’t know that I ever heard of a story with 
two endings before.” 


Holyford : “ T-don’t mean that part.” Laugh- 
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ing: “That would be rather a joke.” 
ously: “It mightn’t be such a bad notion, 
though. It would certainly be novel. No, of 
course it wouldn’t do. What I meant was, do 
you think I could have her come, and when 
she sees that he won’t have the courage to 
offer himself—” 

Lettice: “I don’t believe any girl would 
do it.” 

Holyford: “ But this is a widow.” 

Lettice, thoughtfully: “ That is true. Per- 
haps that does make a difference. Perhaps a 
widow might.” 

Holyford: “ And I’ve got a great seene out 
of it. I make it the climax. But after all, 
that isn’t the point, the psychological point.” 

Lettice: “Isn’t it? I don’t see how any- 
thing could be more psychological.” 

Holyford: “ Well, you see the case is this. 
They have to understand each other fully be- 
fore he comes to her and tells her that he 
can’t marry her till he’s as rich as she is, and 
I want to arrange it so that they shall under- 
stand each other without saying anything.” 

Lettice, falteringly: “I don’t believe I 
know what you mean.” 

Holyford: “Miss Lettice, do you believe 
that a girl ever thinks a man cares for her. 
before he tells her in so many words?” 

Lettice: “I—I don’t believe— That is, I 
don’t think—a real girl does.” 

Holyford: “That’s discouraging. I’ve got 
to manage it somehow. She must know that 
he is in love with her, and yet he must not 
tell her so, till he tells her that he can’t offer 
himself because she is rich and he is poor. 
If he has offered himself, in so many words, 
and asked her to be his wife, already, then he 
can’t tell her that she’s too rich for him, with- 
out seeming to want to get out of it for some 
other reason. Besides, if she doesn’t know 
that he cares for her, and that she cares for 
him, she might say, ‘ Nobody asked you, sir.’ ” 

Lettice: “ That is true.” 

Holyford: “You see the point, don’t you? 
It has to be very delicately contrived, some- 
how.” 

Lettice: “Oh, yes.” 

Holyford: “It was what I hoped you could 
help me about. But if you say it couldn’t 
happen, I must give it up and try something 
else. You don’t believe it could happen in 
some cases ?” 

Lettice: “Oh, IT don’t say it couldn’t hap- 
pen. I suppose—” i 

Holyford: “Suppose what?’ 
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Lettice: “ Nothing!” 

Holyford: “Oh, but do suppose something, 
Miss Lettice! Make the case your own.” 

Lettice: “ But how could I¢ I’m not rich.” 

Hloluford: “Oh, but there are other things 
—more precious than riches, more—more— 
Can’t you imagine that you—that is—that 
some one—some one very much -attached to 
you might want to find out— Or, no, that isn’t 
the point, either.”. He has been leaning for- 
ward in her direction, and speaking very rap- 
idly, and stopping abruptly, and then begin- 
ning again. Now he falls back in his chair 
with a long breath. “I don’t see how it can 
be done.” 

Lettice: “I shouldn’t give it up if I were 
you. It’s so original.” 

Holyford, laughing ruefully: “ It’s too orig- 
inal, I’m afraid. You can’t have a thing hap- 
pen that actually never happened in the world 
before.” 

Lettice: “ Not very well. But lots of things 
happen in stories that never happened in the 
world, don’t they ?” 

Holyford: “You might say that. But this 
that I’ve planned seems rather indelicate. 
If he finds out that she likes him without ask- 
ing her, won’t she think it’s selfish and sneak- 
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ing of him? 
for it?” 

Lettice: “I don’t know whether she would 
despise him, exactly.” She gives the question 
apparently thoughtful attention, looking down 
at the toe of her slipper. 

Holyford: “It’s essential to the story that 
he should know she likes him, and that she 
should know he knows; or else it’s impossible 
for her to take that step at the end, which 
forms the only possible dénouement, unless 
we have them both die.” 

Lettice, faintly: “You oughtn’t to have 
them die.” 

Holyford: “ No, it’s begging the question. 
And I don’t see how I can have them marry. 
Of course, she can’t approach the subject, 
and he wouldn’t have the courage.” 

Lettice: “He might, if he thought he was 
dying. I’ve read stories where they did. I 
don’t believe but what you can make it come 
out all right.” 

Holyford, hopefully: “ Don’t you, Miss Let- 
tice? And you think that I—if he, that is— 
I mean if— No, no, I don’t mean that. I 
don’t know where I was!” 

Lettice: “Then, why not begin at the be- 
ginning, and—” 

Holyford: “Oh, there never 
was any beginning, and there 
never will be any ending! I be- 
lieve it was ordained from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. Lettice! 
Don’t you see that it’s you,— 
I mean that it’s I—I mean, don’t 
you know that-I care all the 
world for you?” He starts to- 
ward her, and she rises phan- 
tomlike to her feet. 

Lettice, in a ghostly whisper: 
“ Then—then, it was all a pre- 
tence! You didn’t want my 
opinion—” 

Holyford: “1 wanted you!” 

Lettice: “ You wanted to play 
upon me, and find out what 
a girl would do—would say— 
would— Oh!” 

Holyford: “Yes, indeed! 
What would you say if I told 
you what I have told you, and 
what would you do? Don’t tell 
2 me you never can care for me.” 
Lettice, with a nervous burst: 


Wouldn’t she despise him 





“WHY ARE WE STANDING UP? 


I DON’T WANT TO GO, YET.” 


“Oh, it’s all horrid, horrid! 
You’ve mixed me up so that I 
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don’t know which is which, 
and I never can look myself 
in the face again! How could 
you? How could you?” She 
dashes by him, as he tries to 
intercept her, and escapes 
down the steps and over the 
lawn. Holyford stands clutch- 
ing his head with both hands. 
Miss Temple appears in the 
doorway from the house. 
Miss Temple: “What is 
the matter? Why is Lettice 
running away ?”’ 
Holyford: “Oh, Miss 
Temple! I’ve made such 
a fool of myself. I’ve 
tried to tell Miss Lettice 
that I— I began to tell 
her about my story. I 
didn’t mean—to tell her 
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Miss Temple: “Be 
still a moment! And 













what did she say?” 

Holyford: “She said 
—she said my story was 
horrid.” 

Miss Temple: “ What 
has your story got to do 
with it? Did you offer 
her your story or your- 
self ?”’ 

Holyford: “Oh, don’t 
laugh at me, Miss Tem- 
ple! What shall I do? 
What would you do, in 
my place?” 

Miss Temple, grimly 
and somewhat contempt- 
uously: “Well, if she 
simply said my story 
was horrid, I think I 


—or not to-day; but it should go after her and 
turned into that, before ask - her what she 
I knew it. I was tempt- meant.” 
ed on and on, and now Holyford: “ Would 
she says I’ve mixed her you, Miss Temple? Oh, 
up so that she doesn’t © bless you, bless you! 
know which is which, and ©, And you don’t think—” 
I know she loathes us Miss Temple: “How 
both !” do I know? But it’s the 
Miss Tempest : “ Both?” = : eae” only way.” 
Holyford: “Yes—my “ T#EN—THEN IT WAS ALL A PRETENCE! Holyford, plunging 
story and me!” wildly down the steps, 


Miss Temple: “ You? 
to do with it?” 
Holyford, stopping 


What have you got 


dis- 


before her in 


tractedly rushing to and fro on the veranda: 
understand that 


And that I’ve 


“Everything! Don’t you 
Lettice is all the world to me? 
told her so?” 


and over the lawn toward Lettice, where she 
is seen in half-length above the rocks: 
“ Bless—” 

Miss Temple, going to the edge of the ve- 
randa, and watching, till Holyford comes up 
to Lettice: “Simpleton!” Then she starts 
back and runs indoors. “Oh! Oh!” 
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TWO CAREERS 


The sea with its call to a life of work 
Sings its song of great careers; 
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DRAWN BY ALICE BEARD 


While the melody of a cradle song 


Lilts softly across the years. 
VOL. XLI.—30 
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PART IV 
CHAPTER VIII 


HE difference between Tessa 
and Honoria was like that be- 
tween weather and climate, 
and climate, as is to be ex- 
pected of it, held the su- 
premacy. All their lives Hon- 
oria had instinctively assumed, and Tessa 
had as instinctively accepted, a reversion of 
their natural attitudes. As if she had been 
the elder sister the girl now took command of 
the wife; and, as if she were the younger, 
Tessa deferred to the gentle but peremptory 
hand that drew her from the study and out 
of the sick man’s hearing. The two sat 
down on the hard sofa in the front hall. 

“ Now, Tessa,” said. Honoria, “tell me all 
about it. Where did you ride? And whom 
did you ride with?’ 

Tessa hesitated only so long as it took to 
look once into Honoria’s steady eyes. 

“Why, Harry was so anxious about me 
after last evening. He was afraid the chill 
—and the shock-—he wanted to know how I 
was. So I said I'd take a short ride. You 
see, he was going away, too; he’s gone home 
for over Sunday; he thought he’d better. 
Some fools have been talking—there always 
are fools,” added Tessa, with the air of an 
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“The fellows 
You see, it got out, of 


underestimated philosopher. 
joked him a little. 
course, about the canoe upsetting.” 
“T see,” said Honoria, without smiling. 
“T hope nobody ’ll be lunatic enough to tell 


* “Tt might worry 


Myrton,” suggested Tessa. 
him.” 

“Possibly it might,” repeated Honoria. 
“Put your hat on, Tessa. We are going to 
find Philos.” 

“T am very tired,” complained Tesss. 
“ And the horse has gone back to the livery 
stable.” 

“Then we can walk over to the stable,” 
observed Honoria, pleasantly. Tessa’s obsti- 
nate look began to stiffen her tear-wet face. 

“Why can’t you go yourself, if you are so 
concerned about the dog?” 

“Tf I knew the country, do you suppose I 
would wait so long as it takes to reason with 
you, Tessa?’ cried Honoria, hotly. “Come, 
Teasie! Be a good girl, and try to undo the 
harm you’ve done. Can’t you possibly un- 
derstand—” 

“No,” said Tessa, reluctantly tying on her 
rose-white, rose-pink hat. “I cannot possibly 
understand how people can make such a fuss 
about a dog. . . . T can’t understand Myrton 
half the time, about half the things that 
happen, if that is what you mean. If you 


can, I’m glad you’ve come; it’s a pity some- 
body shouldn’t—he’s such a poor, dismal, old 
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dear.. Go tell him, Honor, we’ll hunt for the 
dog. Say I was a vicious little beast. I 
don’t care what you tell him, so long as you 
don’t tell him about Harry.” 

Honoria’s lips opened impulsively, but they 
closed without a word. The sick man lay 
panting on his couch when he saw her stand- 
ing suddenly beside it in her thin black dress. 
In every fibre of her he felt the solacing com- 
passion which is wrought out of respect for 
the pain that it would assuage. 

“T suppose you think—” he began; “ I don’t 
know what you think! You see, I have had 
Philos a good while, and he and I are. ... 
such chums. He never was lost before. Any- 
thing may happen to him. He is liable to 
die of heart-break; spaniels do. If I could 
only get out of this accursed room—I know 
I could find him.” 

“And so can I,” said Honoria. “ Tessa 
says I always could find things. You know, 
some people have that knack. We are going 
after Philos; we are going immediately. Do 
not concern yourself quite so much. Leave 
it to me.” 

“Tt seems that one can leave all sorts and 
conditions of things to you,” replied the pro- 
fessor. “ Were lost dogs part of your curric- 
ulum ?”’ 

She turned in the doorway and left a warm 
smile, as if it had been a bright, astral body 
of herself, behind her. Ferris thought of it 
as her composite smile; it seemed to occupy 
the room after she had gone. Tessa did not 
return to the study, and for once he was not 
sorry. He was much shaken. He did not 
feel strong enough to undergo the agitation 
of another interview with his wife. 

About four o’clock he was surprised to hear 
her high-pitched voice shrilling through the 
hall; she seemed to be unusually irritable, 
and scolded Trip for something. After con- 
siderable delay she sauntered into the study; 
her leisurely unconcern with his distress and 
suspense affected Ferris like a physical blow. 

“Do speak!” he said, feverishly. 

“Honoria sent me home.” Tessa stopped 
before a little mirror in the study bedroom; 
she gave two or three pats to her black hair 
before she spoke again. “She sent me on 
ahead; she didn’t find me useful; she told 
me to come home by train and tell you she 
should stay till she found that dog; she 
thinks she is on the track of him. I was to 
tell you not to feel too sure, but that she has 
some hopes. I think she said she wouldn’t 
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come home without him—some preposterous 
thing. That’s Honoria. She is always so 
strenuous. She isn’t a child. of nature, like 
me.- She said she understood exactly how 
you feel about Philos. I told her I. didn’t, 
but she was welcome to. She’s kept the horse, 
and she’s careering all over the country after 
that. little beast. You never saw anything 
like it. Why, she stops everybody she meets 
and demands a cocker-spaniel or his life.” 

Ferris thrashed over on his pillow. 

“You didn’t leave her to drive home alone, _ 
did you? It may be dark before she gets” 
back, and she is a stranger, you know, Teasie.” 

“Oh, I forgot,” said Tessa, whirling away 
from the mirror like a radiometer; “I don’t 
know how I came to, either. It’s very in- 
teresting. We met your adored and adoring 
president.” 

“What! Hildreth?’ 

“He’d been somewhere, and we struck him 
at the Junction when I took the train. I 
introduced him to Honoria, and he was very 
civil; he. said he knew what a blow this 
would be to you; he said he would help her 
find the dog and drive her safely home; he 
said to tell you not to give the matter an- 
other thought.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Ferris, patiently. 

He turned and seemed to sleep, but could 
not; and seemed to rest, but might not; and 
tried to hope, but dared not. The afternoon 
dragged across his bed like some heavy, 
wounded creature, and it came on to be dusk 
and dark. 

It has been said that the world is divided 
into two classes of people—the dog-loving, 
and the dogless—and only the one class will 
understand or perhaps respect the emotion 
of Myrton Ferris when, at the dead of the 
June evening, wheels stopped before his 
house. It was now half past eight o’clock; 
he had been listening for six hours. It was 
as if his whole being had become one auditory 
nerve. His lamp was not yet lighted, and in 
the dark there—no one to see—he pressed 
both hands upon his ears that he might 
neither hear nor know that he did not hear 
the rush of little feet across the two long 
halls — the excited, explanatory barks, the 
ecstatic cries—the rapture of reunion after 
anguish. Only a lost dog found can add that 
sound to the joy of this sad world; and he 
who can hear it coldly misses something from 
his nature whose loss he will not, because he 
cannot, estimate. 
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So, because he would not hear and could 
not see, it eame to the sick man by the sense 
of feeling that the dog was in his arms. 

Philos lay there brokenly, as if he had no 
longer strength to move. He had put up his 
paws like hands and groped upon his master’s 
cheek. Ferris was saying, 

“Little chum! Little chum!” 

The spaniel replied by half - suffocated 
sighs of love. 

“Why!” breathed a low voice quite near. 
“ He sobs like a child!” 

“ Oh—you!” 

Ferris put out a trembling hand; in the 
dusk, Honoria took it; her grasp was strong, 
like a man’s, and more gentle than that of 
most women. 

“How did you ever do it?” he cried. 

“Tt was very simple,” said Honoria. 
was thorough; that was all.” 

“T know,” interrupted Ferris. “ Few peo- 
ple are. It is the conclusive trait. Had he 
gone far?” 

“Ten miles. She had ridden a roundabout 
way. I saw we weren’t making any headway, 
so I got out and walked the horse from door 
to door. I inquired at every house. I asked 
every single person I met—that was all. At 
last I struck this clue: I met a grocer, and 
he said, ‘Madam, I can tell you where your 
dog is.’ So he sent me down the creek. Your 
president drove me; it was rather a lone- 
some place. A boy had dragged the little 
creature off; he was tied up in a wood-shed. 
He seemed’ pretty glad to see me. I don’t 
believe he'll give me any more of those 
malignant looks.” 

“Had Philos suffered? 
How had he been treated ?” 

Honoria hesitated. “I wouldn’t ask any 
more questions if I were you. You've got 
him—” 

“Some time,” said Ferris, in a surcharged 
voice, “I shall thank you.” 

“Why?” asked Honoria. 

“By the way,” inquired Ferris, in a tone 
as abrupt as her own, “how did he strike 
you?” 

“ Philos?” 

“T referred to the president of Routledge 
College,” answered Ferris, laughing for the 
first time since the morning of that unhappy 
day. 

“Oh, he was polite,” replied Honoria; 
“and T thought he was fond of you. I didn’t 
notice him particularly—unless, well, yes, I 


“Tt 


How did he act? 
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thought he seemed particularly a gentle- 
man.” 

Up to this point it had not occurred either 
to Ferris or to Honoria, so absorbed were they 
in the “ not themselves,” that they were alone 
in the invalid’s dark room; speaking, he to 
a formless voice, and she to a viewless form. 

“There is Ann with lights,” said Honoria, 
composedly. She stood quietly where she 
was as Ann put the lamp down. Ferris could 
see the radiance of her joyous eyes for an 
instant before the rest came chatting in— 
Tessa and Mr. Hildreth, and Trip trailing 
behind in his nightgown, to ask if Philos 
could be shut in the go-rash because he ran 
away. 

Ferris did not sleep that night, and in the 
morning expressed the wish not to be dis- 
turbed. It was afternoon before he sent for 
Honoria. She did not betray the appeal that 
his appearance made to her trained eye, but 
quietly took the stout chair beside him; he 
noticed that she refrained from asking him 
any questions. 

“You sit differently from other people,” 
he began. “I don’t know exactly why; 
don’t fuss about in the chair, for one thing.” 

“Tt is the professional attitude, I suppose. 
Nurses have to acquire it. When it comes 
to serious watching it is something of an art. 
Once I sat by a woman’s bedside for seventy 
hours; it was life and death—but she got 
well.” 

“You don’t mean that you had no sleep 
all that while?” 

“In that case, none.” 

“Have you often had to do things like 
that?” asked Ferris. 

“T don’t remember any other just like . 
that. Of course one has a tough time in the 
infectious wards occasionally.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Oh, diphtheria and scarlet fever, and so 
on.” 

“You weren’t assigned to those?” 

“ Smallpox, if necessary. Why not?” 

“T am very stupid,” said Ferris. “TI find 
it hard to understand the kind of life you 
have lived.” He thought of its actuality, its 
seriousness, its dedication, and of her deli- 
cate personality. “I never happened to know 
anybody like you—not what we are accus- 
tomed to call a lady—who chose it; I mean, 
unnecessarily.” 

“There are not many,” replied Honoria. 
“There ought to be more.” 
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“Tlow long have you been here?” asked 
Ferris, suddenly. 

“Two days—almost.” 

“T should have said it was two months. 
It seems—why, as if you had lived here for 
a long time.” 

“A good deal has happened,” suggested 
Ilonoria. “ More than you will ever know,” 
she thought. She touched the spaniel with 
hesitating finger-tips. Philos was curved 
upon his master’s arm; he lay like a stuffed 
dog, too tired or too happy to stir; upon his 
warm head the sick man turned a tender 
cheek now and then. 

“T want to have a talk with you,” observed 
Ferris, “about several things.” 

“Do you think you had better—to-day ?”’ 

“Why, I slept!” urged Ferris. “I slept 
almost an hour this morning. I have never 
done such a thing before. There is always 
such a lot of noise about the house. To-day 
it was as still as—as heaven.” 

“T never thought of heaven as a particu- 
larly quiet locality,” remarked Honoria. A 
little seintillant light just missing of a smile 
stirred aeross her face. “ One thinks of it asa 
kind of symphony concert—in a chronic form.” 

“Miss Honoria? How did the house hap- 
pen to be so still this morning? It was phe- 
nomenal; like apparitions, or the spirit vo- 
cabulary; it is material for the psychical re- 
search people. Do you know anything about 
it? Was it your doing?” 

“T wouldn’t ask, if I were you. I have 
found out a good while ago—haven’t you ’— 
how often it is best in life to take things for 
granted. Sometimes it spoils them to talk 
about them.” 

“ But I must say,” insisted Ferris, in a low 
voice, “I cannot say how I thank you. You 
can have no idea what a kindness you have 
done me. It seems to me incredible—Tessa 
— Trip—the servants—the door-bell — the 
tradesmen—all the whole domestic babel was 
absolutely held under for two hours. I can 
conceive of nothing but a miracle—or a 
general—that could have done it.” 

“Why not a trained nurse?” asked Hono- 
ria, laughing. 

“Tid you ever see Miss Binder? Or Miss 
Docer ?” 

“ Oh, ten thousand times.” 

“Why do you take such exquisite trouble. 
such—such womanly care and thought? 
Don’t think T don’t understand what it in- 
volves.” 
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“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Honoria. “I 
think I was born to take trouble for some- 
body. Perhaps it’s partly what you call 
thoroughness.” 

“No, it was you who said thoroughness— 
I don’t think this is exactly thoroughness. 
It is something a little different. Never mind 
what! It puts me under the same obligations, 
whatever we call it. . . . When are you going 
to take my case, Miss Honoria? What do 
you advise me to do? Do you know anybody 
who can make a man of a mummy? Any 
fellow out of the usual order? Surgeons 
seem to me to stand with their hands joined 
like a row of paper dolls cut out of one 
pattern.” . 

“T have known one inspired man, out of the 
doctors I have met,” replied Honoria, slowly. 
“He is not a surgeon. I don’t think it is 
surgery you need. I don’t even think it is 
doctors.” 

“T suppose you mean it is inspiration?” 

“Or affection,” thought Honoria, but she 
did not say’ what she thought. Ferris felt 
that he could almost have plucked the word 
from her shut lips; he perceived in her a 
reticence not common among the women 
whom he knew—the young women, the good 
women without histories to conceal. He was 
conscious that it had become a second na- 
ture to this girl to say what she should, tc 
do the thing she ought. He remembered that 
she had met men of consequence, and that 
she was acquainted with life; he remembered 
what a tremendous depth of life it was in 
which she had toiled so terribly and so sim- 
ply—a submarine diver, modestly at work 
fathoms below the shining surfaces of so- 
ciety, of art, of literature, of the comfortable 
things that other people of her social order 
took to be the ends of action or feeling. He 
felt that one came up against a masonry in 
her character; it had the solidity that is built 
only by selected experience nobly met. 

He-~ found himself fumbling for the idea 
that she had no pell-mell experiences; nothing 
hephazard, nothing that she did not like to 
recall, or would be unwilling that others 
should know. Tessa, in the parlor at the 
piano, was singing in her thin, trained voice, 


“Praying that Heaven ever keep thee, 
So pure, so fair, so bright!” 
“Do you hear that?” asked Ferris. 


sad, listening eyes 
“ Come!” 


His 
turned to MHonoria. 
His tone changed with Tessa’s 
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key, which plunged from “ Du bist wie eine 
Blume” to “Dear Old Dutch.” “Tell me! 
Where is that inspired fellow you talk about? 
Is he accessible ?”’ 

“Very much so. He is in Boston now.” 

“Will you telegraph him to come to me?” 

“T will write. Won’t that do? And hadn’t 
I better speak to Tessa?” 

“A man must choose his own chances of 
life,” replied Ferris, without hesitation. “I 
know she thinks highly of her cousin’s pro- 
fessional opinion—she has so few relatives; 
it is perfectly natural.” 

“Oh, perfectly,” assented Honoria, almost 
too readily. “I only thought if the two hap- 
pened to meet it might be a little awkward. 
I think Tessa is expecting Dr. Pierpont before 
long; he will be on his way to somewhere, 
and may stop over for a day—lI believe she 
said so; I may be mistaken.” 

“You don’t think, do you—” Myrton 
stopped. He had never yet discussed his wife 
with a third person; he had never allowed any 
one to criticise her in his presence. But this 
was Tessa’s sister. It suddenly occurred to 
him as possible that Honoria understood 
Tessa better than he did. 

“T know she is fond of Dr. Pierpont,” he 
ventured, groping for the right words, “ and 
of course she saw a good deal of him in New 
York this spring when your mother was ill.” 

“Oh yes,” answered Honoria; “that was 
natural, too.” 

Out of the husband’s eyes leaped one of the 
smouldering questions that care no more than 
fire cares for the traditions of what a man 
had better say about his wife. Honoria’s 
eyes did not flee the answer; they met his 
steadily and gravely; neither spoke again 
about Tessa, and both began, a little hastily, 
to talk of other things. 

“TI repeat,” said Ferris, “there are some 
questions a man must decide for himself. 
I will tell Tessa that I have requested you to 
summon this doctor you trust. You will 
find she will take it prettily.” 

“T am sure she will,” Honoria hastened 
to reply. “Don’t you know any man of 
muscle and sense who could help you out-of- 
doors?” she added, unexpectedly. “It would 
need both—as massage does; and you may 
need that. I could teach some sympathetic 
fellow how to do a good many things for you 
in the right way.” 

“Oh, we’ve been through all that,” said 
Ferris, wearily. “I won’t be tortured again, 


Brander would do anything, of course—and 
Carl Taker; but I’ve given that all up.” 

“There’s that young Sheffield,” suggested 
Honoria. “ He’s an athletic fellow.” 

“T don’t want Sheffield,” said Ferris, 
shortly. 

“You see,” sighed Honoria, “no matter 
what my theories are, I cannot act. That 
comes of being in the abject profession, as I 
told you. That is why I suggested bringing 
in this authority. It is a very eminent one. 
I do not think you have any right to assume 
that you must go on as you are. You have 
not had sufficient advice—nor varied advice.” 

A subdued but powerful excitement sur- 
charged the face of the invalid. 

“Do you think—do you really think—” 

“T am not allowed to think,” returned 
Honoria. 

They did not talk any more that day. In 
the evening Ferris saw her playing in the 
garden with Trip and Philos; she romped 
like a girl and laughed; she had the delight- 
ful laugh of a cheerful woman with a sweet 
voice. There were a good many roses in the 
garden, and yellow lilies stood in rows, like 
tall candles; Honoria’s long, thin, black skirt 
caught on something and dragged her to a 
stop among the lilies; while she was trying 
to disentangle it Tessa brought a caller into 
the garden, and he stepped up to help Hono- 
ria. It was Mr. Hildreth. 

“You are a prisoner to an unseen thorn,” 
he said, smiling. 

Ferris lay watching them through the open 
window. Tessa took Trip away to put him to 
bed, and the president and Honoria strolled 
up and down the garden walk between the 
rows of yellow lilies. Hildreth regarded her 
with the pleased, but tentative and critical, 
interest of a man who had known the brilliant 
women of his own country, and not a few 
in others. Honoria’s lace waist was white, 
and her lambent coloring seemed to grow out 
of it, like the unopened from the open petals 
of a flower. Ferris noticed the extraordinary 
absence of coquetry which he had observed in 
her before. Honoria talked to the college 
president as if they had been two directors 
on some hospital board; as if there were 
things of consequence to be said. Mr. Hil- 
dreth stayed some time. It was nearly, not 
quite, dark when he went away. The evening 
was sultry, and Ferris had pushed his pillows 
over almost upon the window-sill that he 
might get whatever air there was, 
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A step brushed the gravelled avenue, and 
he perceived that Honoria had stopped in 
walking by on her way to the piazza. The 
half-grown cosmos was between them, so that 
she could not come very near the window. 
She spoke at once: 

“Mr. Hildreth asked me to tell you that he 
did not come in because you ought not to 
see people in the evening. He came to see 
how you bore the effects of yesterday, and 
to ask about Philos. He sent his love to you. 
...I1 have posted that letter,” she added. 
“Tt went by the evening mail. I thought you 
would like to know.” 


In three days Honoria’s physician came— 
a silent man, with a strong head, and eyes in 
which an optical miracle seemed to have 
combined the lenses of the microscope and 
telescope. The consultation was a long one, 
and on the part of the eminent man uncom- 
municative — ominously so, Ferris thought. 
As before, he asked the consultant no ques- 
tion; and as before, the old family doctor 
took the stranger to the train. The distin- 
guished man delayed, however, to discuss the 
ease with Honoria. Midway of the garden 
was an old-fashioned grape-arbor, gray and 
staggering beneath the weight of years; the 
arbor had narrow seats set opposite to one 
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another. The doctor and the nurse occu- 
pied these seats, and Ferris, from his win- 
dow, could see, although he could not hear, 
the two. The great physician’s manner had 
that marked respect, delicately warmed by 
admiration, which Ferris had already noticed 
in every man whom he had seen approach 
her; the very boys had something of it—even 
Sheffield. The physician and Honoria clasped 
hands when he went away, not as men and 
women do who meet in the light world; but 
gravely, with the grasp of comrades who have 
fought together on sombre battle-fields, where 
the carnage of disease slays more than shot 
and shell. 

She came immediately into the study. 
Ferris was sitting in his tall, stuffed chair. 
He turned his averted face, but did not look 
at her. 

“Well?” he panted. ‘ 

Honoria’s low voice seemed to rise like a 
wave from a fathomless sea of pity, and to 
fill the room. He felt that she compassion- 
ated him too much not to tell him the truth. 

“Tle thinks,” she said at onee, “that the 
spine has received a severe shock. But there 
is no ineurable organic lesion—you cannot 
possibly understand how much that means. 
He says you have a fighting chance.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


A stTarTLeD flamingo takes flight in the waste— 
Flies east or flies west—but the bird may be traced 
By one plume that was shed as it flew! 


. . » My Love, though your heart on concealment was bent, 
There is one rosy word in the letter you sent; 
And my heart will follow the clew! 
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Che Confessions of a Young Mite 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERMAN 


WENT the other day to see 
my cousin Katherine, who is 
newly engaged. As I came in 
the door she threw at me: 

“Don’t you tell me to stay 
engaged as long as I can, for 
these days are to be the happiest of my life! 
Five people have told me that to-day already.” 

“T won’t,” I answered, obediently. 

“T don’t want to stay engaged,” she went 
on. “If I’d only wanted to be engaged Id 
never have gotten engaged at all! I mean,” 
she explained, “that I should think it would 
be ever and ever so much nicer to be married. 
An engaged girl isn’t flesh or fowl or good red 
herring.” 

“You don’t look as if you were having 
such a bad time of it,” I protested, for one 
had only to look at her to see how happy she 
was. 

“Sometimes I’m so happy,” she confessed, 
in a quiet little voice, “ and show it so much, 
that I feel as if other people were sorry for 
me.” 

I had had a little of that feeling myself, 
and I kept a guilty silence. 

“Just the same, being engaged is one long 
series of good-bys. Besides,” and there was 
a note of defiance in her voice, as if she knew 
in spite of herself that it was too good to be 
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true, that it couldn’t last, “we’re always go- 
ing to be just as happy as we are now, only 
more. Most people don’t care for each other, 
anyway, and it’s easy enough to see how they 
tired each other out. Horrid old things,” she 
exploded, “ with their, ‘Don’t be in a hurry 
to take on the responsibilities of a married 
woman.’” I fancied I knew who had been 
calling on Katherine. “They needn’t think 
I’m going to have a bad time because they 
happened to marry tiresome, disagreeable 
husbands. That’s no reason why they should 
think I’m going to be just like them! Now 
you and Joe have always been so happy tc- 
gether. You don’t feel so differently, do you, 
now than when you were engaged or when 
you were first married?” 

“Why, I suppose I feel a little different,” 
I answered. “It doesn’t seem quite as much 
of a miracle for Joe to come home to our own 
house as it used to—nothing does stay in ex- 
actly the same place,” said I, laughing at 
Katherine, but deep down in me I knew I 
was evading the question just as every one 
else in my place would have done. It came 


over me that I couldn’t have made Katherine 
understand, without being disloyal to Joe, just 
how different her point of view and mine 
were, and even if I told the whole truth she 
wouldn’t have understood, most likely, so I 
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took refuge in the usual generalities, and 
when Katherine pressed the question I an- 
swered lamely enough that if she and Ed- 
ward continued to love each other as much as 
they did (of which she was superbly sure), 
why, undoubtedly they would be as blissfully 


happy at the end of the chapter as they were 


this moment. Like other women, I am will- 
ing enough to talk generalities. I’m ready 
enough to say to any one that the first year 
of married life is apt to be a hard one, and 
to answer, when Katherine asked me why this 
should be so: 

“ Because it takes time for two people to 
become adjusted to each other.” This is what 
women always say with the precision of so 
many phonographs. 

When I was by myself that evening I 
asked myself the same questions that Kath- 
erine had and answered them more truthfully. 

Did I feel the same as I had when I was 
engaged? No, for my husband’ isn’t any 
longer the whole of my life as he was then. 

Am I as happy as I was in those days? 

I am not as happy and Joe is not as happy. 
We are contented enough and life moves 
smoothly, but the radiance that life had is 
gone. 

I went back step by step over the three 
years I had been married, and I imagine 
that my life has been so much that of the 
average young married woman that it is what 
people call “typical.” No great tragedy has 
happened to me, and though my outlook is 
so different now it has all come about by de- 
grees. I can give the outline of what my life 
has been in a very few words. 

Most of these three years I have spent in 
learning things—or in unlearning them. At 
first I played at housekeeping; at first I 
thought I was a wonderful housekeeper, but 
my maids left because I wanted too many 
frills. I longed to have the dishes look just 
like the things in the magazines and cook- 
books. Then Joe put in a plea for less entrée 
and more steak, and struck a blow at the very 
basis of my domestic arrangements by con- 
fessing, poor boy, in the tones of a person 
confessing a fault, that he loathed “made” 
dishes—and I set about learning to keep house 
in earnest. I learned how to manage servants 
and what things not to see; I learned how to 
adjust my expenses and those of the house 
to our income; I have learned a little about 
taking care of a baby—TI haven’t learned 
everything, of course, but I know more about 
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it than I did. I have had the very humilia- 
ting experience of how differently a woman 
can act when she is sick than when she ‘is 
well. I do not think that men have as many 
new and complicated things to learn when 
they marry as we do. 

The most important thing of all that I 
have learned is how to get along without my 
husband. Outwardly we are as much together 
as ever we were. We are very fond of each 
other, indeed, and I think my own marriage 
so far has been happier than most. Only I 
have learned what almost all women learn 
first or last, that for the sake of my own 
peace of mind and his I must not have my 
interest in life begin and end in him. I must 
not be lonely if he isn’t there; it mustn’t be 
a tragedy to me if he isn’t with me. During 
our engagement and the first part of our 
marriage Joe absorbed every thought I had. 
He dimmed my interest in my friends, he 
altered my life all over, and gave me a new 


‘set of interests—which began and ended with 


him. I have had in self-defence to unlearn 
all these things, for when I had surrendered 
myself entirely I found myself, so to speak, 
left high and dry. I had learned my lesson 
too well—I unlearned it as best I might, and 
became once more what people call a “ rea- 
sonable woman.” 

There is a gulf so wide that separates me 
from the me of three years ago, and it is hard 
to explain where the change is without seem- 
ing much more unhappy than I am. I am 
not unhappy at all, and the farther I go 
from the poignant happiness I once had the 
more I forget about it, the more contented I 
grow with my life to-day. 

When I was engaged I kept my observing 
young eyes on all my married relatives, and 
when I married I thought I was pretty well 
equipped with the knowledge of what not to 
do. I had seen in my own immediate family 
circle that many of the daily jars came from 
husbands and wives having too little for- 
bearance with one another, from women being 
small-minded and unsympathetic, from men 
being overbearing and neglectful, and from 
women again being exacting. In my own life 
I could see no breakers ahead, for all the 
shaking heads and warnings. In the first 
place Joe and I were in perfect sympathy. 
We always wanted to do the same things at 
the same time. One of the most wonderful 
things about us was the way our moods fitted 
each other precisely. We never bored each 
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other. The hours of all the days were not 
enough for us to tell each other all the things 
we had to tell. As to the other dangers, I 
could no more imagine Joe being neglectful 
of me than I could imagine myself being 
exacting. Exacting! Why, it was I who had 
to send Joe home, who had to be on the alert 
so that he wouldn’t neglect his business for 
my sake. 

I was willing to admit to myself that Joe 
and I might have differences of opinion-— 
that we might even quarrel, but that pos- 
sibility was as remote and hard to realize as 





ONE HAS TO GET USED TO BEING CRITICISED. 


age. What I was sure about was that no two 
people ever loved each other better, or were 
more absolutely fitted to pass their lives in 
each other’s company than we were, Joe and 
myself. That we should have met each other 
at all seemed to me to prove the existence of 
a personal Providence. I was as sure as 
Katherine is this minute that Joe and I 
would not need to “get adjusted” to each 
other. 

I cannot tell exactly when things began to 
get different. It was as imperceptible as the 
coming of night, for we are both good-temper- 
ed people, and had had none of the fierce 
clashes that some people do. I don’t think 
we had anything as definite as a first quarrel 


even. I think the first thing that made me 
pause and wonder was when the blunders I 
made and my little household difficulties grew 
real. Before we had laughed at them. When 
things went wrong at first Joe seemed posi- 
tively pleased. He liked the stupid things I 
did just because I did them, just as he would 
have admired me had I been a ready-made, 
finished housekeeper. I had my trunkful of 
mistakes to make like most brides, and be- 
fore they were over we both had a differ- 
ent attitude toward them. That was when I 
learned to keep house in earnest. 

After one has 
seemed admirable in 
every way to some 
one for a time, one 
has to get used to 
being criticised, 
however gently. 

That was only the 
beginning. I found 
myself beginning to 
criticise Joe. * Surely 
he might be a little 
less careless. If I 
had the furnace to 
manage it wouldn’t 
go out so often. My 
kitchen range had no 
secrets from me. But 
I kept my mouth 
closed, while Joe, 
more honest, blurted 
out whatever he had 
to say. There was 
the fact plain and 
unmistakable for 
either of us who wag 
courageous enough 
to look at it, there were a variety of small 
things we each would have been glad to 
change in the other. Joe, with clumsy kind- 
ness and tact, set about changing me over 
to suit him, while I kept very quiet about 
Joe’s faults—unless I was really exasperated. 
Our moods didn’t always fit in with each 
other in the wonderful way they had. We 
hadn’t so much to say to each other. I had 
talked better to Joe than I ever had to any 
one. I could tell him more things, I had 
more things to say, but one by one the doors 
of communication between my inner self and 
Joe have become shut, and now they open 
rarely. We tried to cover this up by reading 
aloud, by chatting about the events of the 
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day; a great deal of our time together is filled 
by discussing the topics which all married peo- 
ple find so engrossing—the state of our bank 
account, the cost of living, and all the kin- 
dred subjects. We have never mentioned in 
the remotest way the difference of our talks 
together. I think now that when I am among 
people I am rather more at my ease and more 
natural when Joe isn’t there. All these things 
are small and trivial enough, but they were 
important enough to me, for when one cares 
very much for a person one’s perspective 
changes, one is no longer “ reasonable.” 

How “unreasonable” I could be I. was to 
find out when Joe’s best friend first came to 
visit us. I was very anxious that he should 
like me, for among the other things I had 
planned was that I would never come between 
Joe and his friends. I was determined that 
they should like to visit him even more now 
he was married, and I don’t think I have in- 
terfered much. 

Ellery Blake and I have become good 
friends since then, and we’ve often laughed 
over that first dinner he had at the house. 
Ellery is older than Joe, and Joe has always 
looked up to him. 
He showed him his 
house and me in a 
way at once full of 


pride, but depreca- 
ting at the same 
time. 

“T do so hope 


you'll like them,” his 
manner seemed to 
say, and Ellery 
praised everything 
without stint and 
said nice things to 
me. Indeed, he did 
his very best to put 
every one at ease in 
an awkward situa- 
tion, for it was an 
awkward situation. 
I didn’t show off any 
better than a refrac- 
tory baby. I had 
been told too much 
just what Ellery 
Blake liked and 
didn’t like. I was 
overtrained. At first 
T couldn’t talk at all, 
then I talked too 
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much. I talked on and on out of sheer 
embarrassment, telling him about our troubles 
with maids and how the furnace fire went 
out and how we repapered Joe’s den ourselves. 
I tried to stop myself, but I couldn’t. Joe 
didn’t know which way to look, while Ellery 
Blake listened with his air of grave attention. 
I knew he was wondering why Joe had hap- 
pened to marry me, for I was doing the very 
thing that I knew well enough Ellery Blake 
disliked. He hated just such personal de- 
tails; he couldn’t stand what he called “ new- 
ly married talk,” and Joe had warned me of 
it. 

In the evening things were just as bac. 
Our little sitting-room seemed all at once 
rather empty and newly married. It wasn’t a 
bit the kind of room for two old friends to 
sit down and have a good talk in. Besides, I 
didn’t know whether I ought to stay and talk 
with Mr. Blake or let the two have a chance 
to talk with each other. Finally I left them 
alone, but they didn’t get on together; the 
door between them was shut for the time 
being. Ellery counted poor Joe as one lost 
to him and pitied him sincerely. We parted 





I KNEW HE WAS WONDERING WHY JOE MARRIED ME, 
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with sadness in our hearts and a burden of 
shame on two of us. I was ashamed of my- 
self, and Joe was ashamed of me. We were 
all very young. 

As Joe turned his kindly accusing gaze on 
me—he is always very gentle when I have 
done wrong—despair arose in me, and I fore- 
stalled anything that Joe could have said, any 
clumsily tactful reproach, by crying bitter- 





JOE DIDN'T LOVE ME AS MUCH. 


ly. He comforted me most tenderly, though 
what in the world I was crying about he 
didn’t know, and kept asking me hopelessly 
to tell him what the matter was. If I could 
I wouldn’t have told him. I was crying about 
too many things—over the horrid evening and 
Joe’s mortification on my account, over lit- 
tle things that had happened last week and 
last month, but most of all I was erying be- 
cause I knew that a few months before Joe’s 
concern in such a meeting between Ellery 
Blake and myself would have been all for fear 
Ellery would not have made a good impres- 
sion on me. He would have silently begged 
me, “ Do like him if you can.” He would 
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have waited anxiously for my verdict, and all 
these things together spelled out that Joe 
didn’t care for me as much as he did. He was 
so kind to me and so considerate about my 
bad conduct regarding Ellery Blake that next 
day I told myself how foolish I had been, 
and yet, in the back of my mind there was a 
little cloud, and every day things happened to 
make this cloud larger. 

Joe didn’t love me as much as he did. I 
wasn’t as necessary to him. There it was 
plain before me whenever I wanted to look 
at it. Little by little we were drawing away 
from each other, and the worst of it was 
there was no reason for this. There was noth- 
ing I could change or alter to prevent it, 
though I may have hastened it a little by feel- 
ing badly about it. One can only be reason- 
able and tactful when one is master of one’s 
self. 

So we failed each other just as hundreds of 
other people have. Before we knew it we 
had come down from the mountain-top. 

Why should I pretend things are better- now 
than when we cared so much more for each 
other? So if I told Katherine the truth I 
would say that she and Edward have touched 
now the highest point they will in happiness, 
and I think they are better now than they 
ever will be. After they marry the small 
faults and unkindnesses of life will eat up 
their happiness little by little. As Katherine 
says, most people don’t care enough, and it’s 
during the first year or two we find this out 
and struggle against our knowledge in all 
sorts of inefficient ways, and because we don’t 
eare enough each one blames the other for 
what has happened. 


In describing my own experience I think 
I am telling what a very great many other 
people have gone through. The incidents 
vary, but the result is the same. Yesterday 
you were happy, there was no cloud in your 
sky. To-day the most you can say is that 
you are contented. Yesterday you had a 
companionship with your husband. To-day 
you talk with him, when you talk at all, about 
the trivial things of life—just as those other 
women do to their husbands toward whom 
you felt so patronizing only a little while 
ago. The mysterious door which leads tg per- 
fect sympathy is shut. Yesterday life meant 
your husband to you. You thought only in 
terms of him. To-day much of your happi- 
ness and his lies in interests apart from each 
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other; you have both withdrawn more and 
more of yourselves. I think that this is true 
in the lives of the large majority of women. 
The way in which women act toward this 
altered state of things has as many shades as 





MY MAIDS LEFT ME. 


there are women. And as women try to make 
the best of things, which is another way of 
saying that women seldom admit the truth 
even to themselves, there are many who will 
want the peaceful friendship—whether they 
themselves happen to share such a thing with 
their husbands or not. 

I have no remedy to give for this state of 
affairs. The little homeopathic bits of ad- 
vice which women love to repeat seem to me 
to have no bearing on the question. Peo- 
ple will tell you to keep your husband’s love. 
“Dress yourself prettily,” “Don’t nag,” 
“Feed him well.” It seems to me that this 
is like throwing a stick in the water to stop 
the river. These excellent pieces of advice 
are good only for conserving and making 
bright the married friendship, and have al- 
most nothing to do with the amount of glam- 
. our one carried away with one from the time 
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when everything was glamour to remind one 
of the time in one’s life that was most worth 
the living. ‘ 

I do not believe there is any way to pre- 
vent this change from coming in one’s life 
any more than there is a way of stopping the 
tides. A few people never leave the Garden 
of Eden; they grow old together. They are 
the ones who really care as much as the rest 
of us thought we did. 

It may be possible for every woman and 
every man to find a way of keeping the light 
burning a. little longer, but when the oil is 
gone the light goes out. The time may come 
with me when I will say that I think that the 
friendship which two people feel for each 
other after they have been married a number 
of years is of greater value than the first 
flush of love; but it isn’t for calm, quiet 





MY RANGE HAD NO SECRETS. 


friendship that a young girl puts her hand 
into a man’s and goes away with him to the 
end of the earth. It isn’t that sort of placid 
friendship which has made the poetry and 
the misery of the world. For myself, I am 
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too near the Garden of Eden to care for it; 
at best friendship seems-+to me but a poor 
makeshift even when it exists, and as I look 
around me I do not see very many striking 
examples of it. Women are too courageous, 














for the most part, to tell the truth even to 
themselves; they accept the inevitable and 
tell themselves and others that things are for 
the best. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








MY CREED 


HOWARD ARNOLD WALTER 


I woutp be true, for there are those who trust me; 


I would be pure, for there are those who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 


I would be brave, for there is much to dare; 


I would be friend of all—the foe—the friendless; 
I would be giving and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look up—and laugh—and love—and lift. 
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threshold, for admonition, that fa- 

miliar little truth about “ the people one 
knows,” the truth that their manners, when 
once knowledge had gone far enough, seemed, 
as one might say, all right; and that the 
question had somehow been practically super- 
seded—superseded by that of their morals, as 
a general thing so extraordinarily good, by 
that of their almost inveterate and quite ex- 
plicit good intentions, their amiability, their 
vivacity, their veracity: conditions as to which 
one could scarce say if they consisted of forms. 
if they even altogether consorted with forms, 
or not. One had known, in one’s native air, 
so many charming women—as who had not? 
and how could they have come so to rank 
themselves if they had not had some law and 
rule of grace? They might give one pause 
indeed—might easily give it, that is, about 
themselves; and I recognize clearly that they 
do. But I recognize at the same time the 
whole effect of my profiting by this chal- 
lenge. It makes one, when asked if they 
then hadn’t as good manners as one could 
have desired, avail oneself, after a minute’s 
reflection, of the freedom of a mixed an- 
swer. 

What that reflection conveys is that the 
case must very much have depended, and 
that they had them in proportion as it was 
governed by one or other of three conditions, 
at the foremost of which alone I may for the 
moment glance. They had them, incontest- 
ably—manners definitely and completely good 
—when they were virtually daughters of an- 
other age, products, so to speak, of the an- 
tique world, or of the period that has already 
begun to wear for us that blander face; 
early and comparatively uncompromised par- 
ticipants in our harsh modernity. They were 
growing old, alas, while the order about them 
Was growing new, and is it not their per- 
ceptibly bewildered maturity that one remem- 
bers, and that recedes, more and more, to 
our melancholy vision, hand in hand with 


[tires was always of course on the 


their disconcerted urbanity? The privilege 
of a memory that can go back and back is a 
qualified joy, so far as implying a “time of 
life”; but, that qualification apart, it may 
be, in presence of the actual, a great help 
to understanding and to knowing. It casts 
a chill, in other words, to feel how old one 
must be to recall the American time when 
manners had an importance, and the definite 
and frequent testimony of one’s shocked and 
critical elders to the decline of that impor- 
tance; but at least one is so more at one’s 
ease about the connections of things. 

With a sense still vivid, at any rate, of 
every impression of my younger years, I 
might, with more space, almost reproduce the 
detail of that view of the new, or at least 
of the more and more allowed, violations of 
a due deeorum that these witnesses of the 
preceding order inevitably entertained and 
expressed. I might enumerate the different 
“forms” of which, to their explicit dismay, 
they saw the generations rising before them 
uncorrectedly careless, just as I quite recol- 
lect the interest of being able to feel that 
these were on their part inherited sensibilities 
and measures and to reflect on the virtue and 
force that the general cznon would have had, 
t fortiori, in the world in which they had 
grown up. When parents and uncles and 
aunts—and I think especially of aunts and 
mothers—uttered for the benefit of their 
juniors their disapproval, for instance, of 
the unchallenged practice, by the visitor or 
the chance acquaintance, of a free and fa- 
miliar egotism, of that sign of the want of 
breeding that consisted in an immediate and 
continuous descant on the speaker’s own af- 
fairs and concerns, without reference or def- 
erence to those of others and with an un- 
limited assumption of the interest and curi- 
osity at the listener’s disposal, the indication 
was clear of a comparatively ruled and or- 
dered past, a past with another conception of 
the considerate, the discreet, and the de- 
corous. 
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Distinctly it had been a past on its guard, 
so far as might be, against the taking of 
liberties and the non-observance of forms, 
and its voice lingered on, precisely, in this 
frequency of the word “forms,” and in an- 
other refrain, that of the “want of consid- 
eration,” to which the ear of my adolescent 
time appears to have been much attuned. 
Constant and explicit the plea for this last- 
named virtue. Consideration comes back to 
me as the great educative idea of those times, 
domestically speaking—in face of the fact, 
I mean, that it already seemed to be passing 
away. When it befell me accordingly, after 
long years—for it was but a short time since 
—to move over the American scene more 
freely than ever before, to travel further 
across it and to get a nearer view of those 
peopling it, without my happening once, so 
far as I now recall, to gather from the lips 
of any woman, young or old, encountered in 
the hazard of travel, any acknowledgment 
of any civility offered or demanded, or any 
preface, however perfunctory, to any such 
demand, I seemed to make out as never yet 
what the old extinct voice had meant, and 
what extent of deviation the old closed eyes 
had begun to foresee. There had been, in 
fine, for a number of persons, the definite, the 
informed and quickened vision of what it 
particularly was to be considerate; and was 
I not finally reaping the fruit of the gradual 
and at last complete failure of that vision? 

Pursue your pilgrimage long enough, by 
rail and road, and accidental contacts with 
your fellow pilgrims (as distinguished from 
those persons to whom you have been, more 
intimately, “ introduced,” those ~ acquaint- 
ances you have more formally made), nat- 
urally ensue: people make inquiries of you, 
invite assistance, approach or appeal to you, 
momentarily, on this. or that or the other 
ground. Small incidents and accidents in 
short oeceur—of which the main or the only 
interest may be that they throw a certain 
light on social conditions. The light thrown 
then, to my own apprehension, from this 
general source, during a considerable tour, 
was all a confirmation of the truth looming 
so portentously up from the first hour of re- 
patriation, the great truth of the non-ex- 
istence of any approach to manners on the 
part of the nation at large. It was more 
nearly the nation at large that one was thus 
seeing, as one felt—one’s situation being for 
the time the nearest approach to it one had 
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made and perhaps would ever make; and to 
the nation at large, in railway-trains and 
hotels, in shops and in city streets, in all 
centres of: the particular life the most gre- 
garious that the “principal countries” have 
to exhibit, women contributed a vast and 
conspicuous contingent. 

The suggestive fact was accordingly that, 
on noting the consistency with which these 
ladies, asking, for their convenience, some 
question, or receiving, to a like effect, some 
information, never either introduced the one 
or by any equivalent of “I beg your pardon,” 
or accepted the other with any audible ar- 
ticulation of thanks, I recognized the con- 
summation that my cherished prophets had 
foretold, and, with the vast scale of it, the 
rate at which, above all, it had come to pass. 
I am far from saying that such an observa- 
tion was not, after a fashion, a more in- 
teresting one than any mere impression of 
settled amenities; since this latter would 
somehow have raised no questions, would 
have seemed rather to lull a good many to 
sleep. It is the great characteristic of the 
American scene, for the visitor, that it does 
raise questions; and the wonderment that 
came up, in particular, under the whole im- 
pression so made, was as to how, in so im- 
mense a gregarious life, a life of perpetual 
contacts and personal, material concussions, 
the forms, the graces, the civilities, the sig- 
nifieations of address and response, were suc- 
cessfully dispensed with. 

“Successfully” was of course, all the 
while, one was well aware, a large term to 
take for granted: the success might be suf- 
ficient, for instance, to avert complete social 
disintegration, yet might fall so measurably 
short of representing social felicity. It 
might just fail to draw down ferocious re- 
prisals—which was ground for wonderment 
enough—without contributing the element of 
positive security, without ministering in any 
degree to one’s sense of an equilibrium really 
achieved. A practical decency, none the less, 
prevailed, and one asked oneself repeatedly 
how, with so few forms, it did assert itself, 
or why the logic of rudeness should have 
broken down at all. It did break down, one 


seemed to recognize, from the moment one 
was not taken by the throat or hurled out 
of the elevator, from the moment one was 
supplied across the counter or answered in 
words at all; and the odd law that lurked in 
this would be surely worth one’s seeking. I 
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was to obtain perhaps ultimately, with effort 
and labor, some glimpse of it; but what be- 
set me meanwhile was this easy triumph of 
chaos. 

Tle approach and the interrogation de- 
scended, in trains and stations, inveterately, 
out of the blue, without the aid of an intona- 
tion or a hint of its being an appeal; it 
seemed to me indeed, round about me, that 
when I heard an inquiry spring from a 
woman’s lips, whether directed to a stranger 
of her own sex or to some adjacent man, the 
fine free “Say!” as a demand for attention, 
ushered it in; though if my own participa- 
tion was for some reason, by my remem- 
brance, less invoked by the “Say,” there yet 
comes back to me no case in which the slight- 
est adjustment of tone, or any betrayed con- 
sciousness either of asking a favor or of re- 
ceiving one, mitigated the crudity of the in- 
cident. The general condition was apparent- 
ly one in which, even when neither reluc- 
tance nor resentment was supposable, inter- 
changes were reduced (and, on the trains, as 
though the grim example set by the con- 
ductors themselves) to the barest utterance of 
meaning that would serve. It was a social 
air, in fine, in which the ezplicit of civility, 
and with it in particular the habit of cer- 
tain acknowledgments, had never flowered at 
all: so that, little by little, the great truth 
stood out that it was an order in which, 
among a hundred things that had never been 
formulated, the idea of manners as the law 
of social life was the one that most recorded 
this omission. 

With the final complete distinctness of that 
truth almost everything began to show as a 
consequence or a cause: things not intrinsic- 
ally pleasing, not intrinsically interesting, 
took on a value from their relation to it; be- 
came, as the observer might say, implications 
and explanations. One of these illustrative 
phenomena does come back to me, for that 
matter, as positively touching—it was an ob- 
servation I had occasion so often to make. 
The “boys” at hotels, the agile youths who 
answer bells and, at any ‘pressure of any 
spring, precipitate themselves, as a matter 
of course, with the tinkle of ice against 
crockery, this useful little band struck me 
as, in general, a much more uniformed and 
disciplined phalanx than in earlier days, 
and as imposing on the hapless traveller 
much less of the burden, with any given 
member of it, of beginning the young un- 
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fortunate’s education again at the root. 
But it repeatedly, it in fact inveterately, be- 
fell that when, having summoned one of 
them, I uttered thanks for any service per- 
formed or information given, I was treated 
to the positive little pathos of the ingenuous 
lad’s “How?” or “What?” Touching, as 
I say, its note of vagueness; almost, as I 
sometimes felt, of bewilderment: the betray- 
al of a state so unacquainted with articulate 
recognitions as to be moved to vain specula- 
tion over one’s words. 

My own general wonderment—as to any 
one’s ever thanking them—was reinforced ac- 
cordingly by the question whether the wom- 
en in particular didn’t, the innumerable 
members of that everywhere so vast and so 
visible presence. The men mightn’t, if it 
was conceivable the men had too many other 
things to do; but where was the best op- 
portunity of the gentler sex, under conditions 
so fostering its ubiquity, if not, precisely, in 
some such solicitude for the graces and 
urbanities that might well strike women, at 
times, as all left to them? To begin so to 
spin conjectures, anywhere, was inevitably, 
however, to go further still, and to note that, 
as the urbanities and the graces, in any com- . 
munity, perceptibly hang together, there 
might be light upon them from many sources. 
How favorable to them was the general air, 
and from what range of habit and practice 
other than that of articulate speech might 
one gather evidence about them? There 
were two admonitions that, I confess, never 
failed, as I circulated; the sight of the news- 
papers American women were reading, and 
the sight of the food they were engulfing. 

The aspect of the newspapers had volumes 
to say on this point of the suggestion and 
encouragement of good manners, and the 
fashions of feeding of one’s fellow travellers, 
always so conspicuous, were a constant at- 
testation of the absence of the same prin- 
ciple. This absence, one soon enough per- 
ceived, was simply that of taste, that of a 
sense even for the primary forms of civiliza- 
tion. What would be the civilization, what 
in other words would be the manners, of a 
lady who, surrounded at breakfast, at lunch- 
eon, at dinner, by a couple of dozen or so 
of small saucers of the most violently hetero- 
geneous food, should proceed to exhaust the 
contents by a process of incoherent and in- 
discriminate spooning? Of what elementary 
power or disposition to discriminate, of what 
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confused invocation of the light of taste, 
would her practice of slobbering up a dab of 
hot and a dab of cold, a dab of sweet and a 
dab of sour, of mixing salads with ices, fish 
with flesh, hot cakes with mutton chops, 
pickles with pastry, and maple syrup with 
everything, appear to be, in general, the 
symptom and pledge? 

What a picture of manners, what an evoca- 
tion of chaos, the dazed observer could but 
inwardly exclaim as, from across the -table, 
he followed, under a baleful fascination, 
the strange sequences and the wild wander- 
ings of the fond alimentary utensil. Irre- 
sistibly moved to reckon up, so far as calcu- 
lable, the number of little oviform dishes 
barricading for the time their consumer, he 
saw the dauntless ladle plunge into the sher- 
bet without prejudice to its familiarity with 
the squash, and straggle toward the custard 
while still enriched with the stuffing of the 
turkey. What law and what logic prevailed, 
he asked himself, at such a conception of a 
meal, and what presumption for felt con- 
gruities, for desired or perceived delicacies, 
in the other reaches of life, would it rouse 
in the mind of a visitor introduced for the 
_first time to the spectacle? It was inevitable 
to feel, after a little, that speech and tone 
and the terms of intercourse were, on the 
part of these daughters of freedom, notions 
exactly as loose and crude as such notions 
of the nature of a repast. 

But things certainly hung most together 
when one happened to perceive one’s com- 
parnion, sated with her strange commixtures, 
seek to combat digestive drowsiness with one 
of the horrific printed and figured sheets that 
succeed in darkening, to the traveller’s eye, 
so much of the large American air. Where 
or how, he asks himself, do these unmitigated 
ugly things fit into a feminine sensibility 
that has begun to confess, at any point, to 
cultivation? It is not my concerr here to 
attempt a sketch of the common, the ubiqui- 
tous newspaper face, with its mere mon- 
strosity and deformity of feature and the 
vast open mouth, adjusted as to the chatter 
of Bedlam, that flings the flood-gates of 
vulgarity further back than anywhere else 
on earth; it speaks—if we may talk of speak- 
ing—for itself, and the evil case for it may 
dispense at this time of day, and after a 
single glance at the field, with presentation. 
What measure of social grace might you 
suppose yourself invited to attribute to a 
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lady living contentedly in the daily air it 
exhaled? What would be the natural effect 
on articulation and utterance themselves— 
so I found myself put the case—of all the 
unashamed grossness and blatancy and il- 
literacy and impudence, what that of the per- 
petual vision of head-lines elongated as to the 
scream of the locomotive, what the conse- 
quence of such a scattering to the winds, as 
by the flight of a terrified nymph before 
riotous satyrs, of the precious saving salt of 
a felt proportion in things? 

The consequence—this was all one could 
say—would be quite what one measured it; 
for such, again and again, was one’s recog- 
nition of the immediate connection, over the 
scene, of all the parts of the exhibited life. 
What was plainer than that, as civility be- 
gets civility and appeal begets response, so 
rudeness communicates rudeness and indif- 
ference to every grace makes everything but 
indifference impossible? Never perhaps did 
I read this moral clearer than on an occasion 
when, journeying at some lerigth in the State 
of Illinois, I had before me for a couple of 
hours in the Pullman an animated family 
whom I found myself regarding after a lit- 
tle with an intensity of interest. They were 
numerous and yet actively united—parents, 
mature sons and daughters, a presumable 
son-in-law, a possible daughter-in-law; which, 
to begin with, was highly pleasing, and they 
absolutely, in their generous cluster, con- 
versed with each other: a fact that I found, 
I confess, a delight, after the sterility of si- 
lence I had noted on such a scale between as- 
sociated persons in general; these latter so 
destitute, for the most part, apparently, of 
the forms and traditions of interchange that 
one was reduced to explaining it by some 
supposition of the conscious lack of a lingual 
medium, of any possible range of articula- 
tion or of allusion. 

My interesting family—for one found one’s 
imagination, starved for human color, quite 
bask in any such vision and give it the bene- 
fit of perhaps even absurd possibilities—had 
a range of allusion; which happened to play 
for the time over the field of music; where 
they appeared, and almost equally, actively 
and confidently at home. They had gone up 
to Chicago from their town of residence, at 
which in due time they were to alight again, 
for a course of opera, and were returning 
with all their impressions and with the hap- 
piest disposition to discuss them. This it 
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was that struck me as making them, on the 
general scene, a windfall; this it was that 
gave them, in my experience of “car life,” 
an inordinate value. Yet they were to deal 
me such a blow—the point, exactly, of my 
small story—as was to come from no other 
directed hand, and of which, in their com- 
pany, it took me some little time to be fully 
aware. When I became aware indeed it was 
to see them all disfigured by their use of their 
weapon; aware, I mean, that each member 
of the group, while he or she talked or 
listened, was primarily occupied after the 
manner of a ruminant animal. They were 
discussing Wagner in short under the in- 
spiration of chewing-gum, and, though 
“Parsifal” might be their secondary care 
the independent action of their jaws was the 
first. 

Slow, resolute, inexorable, eternal, it had 
yet managed for a little, amid their talk, to 
beguile suspicion; but once detected it spoil- 
ed for me, I confess, not only the quality of 
that exhibition but the very fact of it, which 
had been dearer to me still; since, obviously, 
I could now, indifferent to this value, do 
nothing but ask myself if a sense for man- 
ners were the more likely to be rooted in a 
gentleman rolling his bolus about while he 
talked to a lady, or in a lady who rolled 
hers about while he was.so engaged. Where, 
definitely, were the civilities, as one expects 
women to embody them, when such practices 
and such patiences as those were part of the 
training for them? What address, what re- 
sponse, what pleasantness of propriety in gen- 
eral, might be held to consort, for a woman 
of whatever age, with her having not to 
“mind” that her interlocutor, of whatever 
condition, should chew in her face for sweet 
freedom or with his having not to mind_that 
she should chew in his? 

It was the way my good friends who got 
out at a station that nothing on earth would 
induce me to name didn’t mind, strictly de- 
cent as they seemed to be—it was this that 
promoted depth of meditation, and the vast 
daubed signboards by which, on the high- 
ways of travel, the land is dishonored, grew 
to resemble more than ever the disjecta mem- 
bra of murdered Taste, pike-paraded in some 
September Massacre. The vulgar compound 
had proclaimed itself to high heaven in rude 
and monstrous characters, wherever the pros- 
pect opened, wherever the side of a shanty 
or the back of a fence or the breast of nature, 
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free from other disfigurement, could be made 
to suffer; but whereas its connection with 
manners, as manners might come home to 
one, had previously seemed remote, the reve- 
lation of that melancholy hour made it direct 
and immediate, and was in fact the beginning 
of a generalization that grew as I moved 
westward. The bedaubed hoardings, so 
omnipresent and so hideous, constituted thus, 
clearly, a real reference to the habit of mil- 
lions of ruminant persons, and my great 
light was, in consequence, that, as one felt 
oneself always with the millions, always in 
the crowd and the stream and the huge con- 
tinuity, there came to be no doubt either 
about the quantity of public rumination or 
about the quantity of public acceptance of 
it. The publicity was, by my generalization, 
the great note, for manners, as also the way 
in which my Illinois pilgrims were not ask- 
ing or taking one from the other more than 
each was ready to receive and to give. These 
were manners of a sort, but how far did they 
lend themselves to any idea of “ formula- 
tion”? I mayn’t deny that, even after the 
little observation here recorded had been 
made, I still found myself subject to puzzle- 
ments and doubts. The question couldn’t 
be settled at a stroke and in the sense of 
“There is absolutely, for the relation of ad- 
dress and response, the ‘considerate’ rela- 
tion, no ideal; there is only the instinct, im- 
mensely diffused and of course on the whole 
very salutary, of keeping the air clear and 
the ground firm for business transactions.” 
There were cases—that was the disturbance 
—in which one caught distinctly the gleam 
of a conception. 

I was to remember for instance how in the 
course of a walk taken in Chicago with a 


_gentleman in whose society I had been lunch- 


ing, my companion, describing to me the 
wonders of a monstrous shop, the pride of 
the city and the biggest organization of its 
sort (of course) in the world, kindly of- 
fered to lead me through the place, at the 
end of which we should come out as near 
our objective point as in proceeding by the 
street. The establishment had indeed all 
the appearance of vastness so easily brought 
about by the conditions of modern traffic, 
and, spying a small article of which I had 
been in want, I stopped to purchase it. A 
prompt young person, waiting on me, made 
the transaction, and that of the acquisition 
of another object or two, rapid; and, pocket- 
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ing my scant spoil, I went my way with my 
friend. But he pulled me up at the distance 
of a few yards by the elated emphasis of 
* his demand: “ Did you notice how polite she 
was?” I allowed that I had in fact not felt 
her to be uncivil; so that, commemorating 
the rare occasion by the longest stretch I 
could make of my impression, I replied that 
it had indeed struck me as a case of good 
manners. “ Well,” he exultantly said, “ it’s 
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the same in the whole place!” “Ah then,” 
I granted, “it’s a triumph;” but the inter- 
esting and significant thing remained the 
freshness of his boast: I noted the pathos 
of his relief and cherished the memory of 
his pride. It was a conquest for civilization 
that I hadn’t paid, save in coin, for my rash- 
ness; it had been “polite” of the posted 
saleswoman to render my purchase rather 
feasible than impossible. 


(To be continued next montfP) 
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LOVE 


BY MARY J. SERRANO 


Tue Flower of Love, like that rare plant that blooms 
Once in a century, by mortal lives 


Its seasons counts; but, blossoming, it perfumes 


Existence with a fragrance that survives 


Through all the changes of the changing year, 


So subtle, sweet and strong. 


Less potent is 


The magic Lotos of this cloud-wrapt sphere 


The ills in Lethe’s stream to steep. 


The bliss 


Intoxicating of wild hasheesh dreams 


Is dull beside the rapture of Love’s pain; 


For of the primal Dawn’s unstained beams 
Rained on its natal soil it doth retain 
The immortal essence, and of Earth redeems 
The barrenness with bloom where Eden lives again. 
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MOST interesting figure in the public 
A eye is the small Czarevitch, the “ heir 

of all the Russias.” What will be left 
of this young person’s inheritance by the time 
he is old enough to assume the reins of gov- 
ernment not even the cleverest prophet can 
tell. In the mean time, with nihilism and 
terrors menacing the lives of his relatives, he 
is living a care-free life, as the accompany- 
ing photographs show; though even at play 
he and his older sisters are guarded almost 
as carefully as their father. The Czarevitch 
is a sturdy little fellow, with a face more 
like his mother’s than like the Czar’s. 

Miss Caroline Minturn Hall, who has been 
studying painting for some years in Paris 
under the best masters, has now returned to 
her native country, bringing with her many 
laurels. The granddaughter of the distin- 
guished philanthropist, Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe, and of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the well- 
known authoress, and the great-niece of Miss 
Anne Hall, one of the most noted American 
miniature-painters of her day, Miss Hall has 


a right to am inheritance of talent. Through 
the hard work which is indispensable to gen- 
uine suceess, she has established a reputation 
in Paris as one of the most promising of the 
younger women painters. There she had 
three years of thorough academic training 
at the Délécluse Studio, Délécluse, Callot, 
Delance, and occasionally L’Hermite being 
her critics. She then returned to America, 
and studied for a year with Sargent Kendall, 
of New York. In the summer of 1902 she 
went back to Paris, where she has worked 
with great seriousness for four years, spend- 
ing her summers sketching. She exhibited 
pictures at the Salon of the Société Nationale 
des Beaux Arts, formerly called the Champ: 
de Mars, in 1905 and 1906. A landscape 
painted at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, es- 
pecially pleased the French critics. It was 
hung on the line, and was praised by a num- 
ber of French.newspapers—a compliment to 
the work of a young and unknown foreigner. 

The prizes of the French Academy are, by 
the will of the founders, confined to special 





THE CZAREVITCH AND HIS SISTERS AT PLAY IN CHARGE OF A GUARD. 











THE CZAREVITCH OF RUSSIA. 


lines of work, which exclude that of poets 
and women. In view of this fact a Paris re- 
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view, La Vie Heureuse, directed by a wom- 
an and published especially for women, has 
established an-annual prize of five thousand 
francs (one thousand dollars) to be awarded 
to the year’s best piece of literary work in 
the French language, whether by man or 
woman, in prose or in verse. The jury is of 
women of letters famous in Paris and the 
world over. It consists of Mesdames Juliefte 
Adam, Arvéde Barine, Th. Bentzon, Jean 
Bertheroy, C. de Broutelles, Pierre de Cou- 
levain, Alphonse Daudet, Delarue-Mardrus, 


. Dieulafoy, Claude Ferval, Judith Gautier, 


Lucie Félix-Fauré-Goyau, Daniel Lesueur, 
Marni, Catulle Mendés, Comtesse Mathieu 
de Noailles, Georges de Peyrebrune, Pera- 
dowska, Gabrielle Réval, Séverine, Marcelle 





MISS CAROLINE MINTURN HALL. 
Tinayre. Both in 1905 and in 1906 the prize 
was awarded to women. In 1905 it went to 
Madame Myriano Harry for La Conquéte de 
Jérusalem, and last year to a young girl, 
Mademoiselle Andrée Corthes, author of a 
volume of verse. 

Miss Katherine Jewell Everts is a young 
Bostonian who has made an unusual success 
this season in parlor readings. She is al- 
ready established as a popular favorite in 
New York and Boston, and is rapidly ma- 
king a place for herself in the large cities 
of the West. Miss Everts differs from most 
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THE JURY OF FRENCHWOMEN WHICH AWARDS THE PRIZE OF “LA VIE HEUREUSE.” 


parlor readers in that she is in no sense a 
“ yellow-cutionist ”; instead she is an artist 
of really unusual ability, of great versatility, 
and of rare personal charm. Her repertoire 
includes such contrasting features as the 
Spanish Gypsy, Browning programmes, 
Candida, and Maeterlinck’s Sister Beatrice. 
One of her greatest recent successes has been 
achieved in “ My Lady’s Ring,” a charming 
little comedy written especially for her by 
Alice Brown. 

Last year the Bazar predicted that Madame 
Alla Nazimova, the Russian actress then play- 
ing in New York with a Russian company 
and in her native tongue, would eventually 
be received here as one of the greatest ac- 
tresses America has yet seen. This predic- 
tion has been verified. Between April and 
October Madame Nazimova mastered the Eng- 
lish language. In November she made her 
American début in English in Ibsen’s “ Hed- 
da Gabler.” The next day she awoke to 
find herself famous. During the winter she 
has given a series of weekly matinées which 
have drawn to the Princess Theatre the most 
cultivated and brilliant audiences New York 
ean produce. Next year Madame Nazimova 
is to star in a modern American play—a play 





MADAME ALLA NAZIMOVA. 


which, let us hope, will give this great ac- 


tress full scope for the unique genius that 
is hers. 
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the season’s trimmings. Why? the amount of hand-work which even 


| WANT to devote this article to The thing most to be observed is 


Because trimming is, after all, the makers of the most simple dresses 


what marks the style 
of the new gowns. 
Patterns can only pro- 
vide the various por- 
tions of the founda- 
tion dress. They do not 
determine the charac- 
ter, the ornament, and 
the model gowns which 
reach the distant cities 
to which the Bazar 
goes regularly are but 
limited guides after 
all. The forms of the 
season’s new dresses 
were discussed a 
month ago, as you will 
remember; so, too, were 
early spring materials. 
But fashion is nothing 
if not progressive, and 
since then May’s 
“new-fangled shows” 
have been anticipated 
in a sudden heaping 
up in the markets of a 
veritable “ flowery 
mead” of thin 
and airy stuffs 
printed, sprayed, 
and sprigged in 
bewildering 
tints and forms! 
They are so 
beautiful that, *> 
looking at them 
in the piece, one oe 
can hardly con- ‘ 
ceive of trim- 


: age; the sides of coat and skirt pleated 
ming of any sort 





























Srxeet suit of tan linen or light-weight lain- 


are resorting to. It is 
continually increasing. 
Appliqué, shadow- 
work, raised and rib- 
bon embroidery and 
lace, combined with 
embroidery stitches 
and soutache braids, 
are all utilized to em- 
bellish and individu- 
alize the gown. Hap- 
pily this is not pro- 
hibitive even to the 
home dressmaker, who 
usually is, besides, 
fairly good at embroidery. 
And speaking of this re- 
minds me that the shops are 
full of shirt-waists, dress 
and robe patterns, parasol- 
covers, and hat “ flats” 
stamped and even provided 
with the materials, silk or 
cotton, with which to em- 
broider them. What is still 
more fortunate, they are 
sold at prices that are the 

merest trifle in advance 

of the. cost of the plain 

material. Have you a 

preference for linen, 

batiste, or nainsook? 

They are all to be 

found so stamped, some 

of the patterns even 


————— showing the position 


where lace may be set 

in as insertion! 
Smocking in every 

possible form is reap- 


being necessary! But it is! And in pearing, single-piece Empire or prin- 
the art of selecting it, of making it, cesse dresses of voile-chiffoné, of 
and of putting it on lies the real style. crépe, or of pongee being smocked into 
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the waist in girdle form. Or, - 
the smocking is done across the 
upper sleeve and at the wrist or 
lower end of the sleeve; it forms 
the yoke, or is introduced in 
small diamond - shaped patterns 
over the bust. But the new 
smocking is by no means a sim- 
ple affair; motifs of lace or heavy 
lace-stitched designs are intro- 
duced as centres to small groups 
of the smocking, which with this 
addition becomes, to the eye at 
least, very complicated and 
rich. When lace is used a 
J heavy Irish or guipure variety 
is chosen, or something having 
a basis of strong woven braid. 
And then there are the rib- 
G bons! They are being added to 
*? dresses of batiste, fine India 





Desicn BY Matuit.ox Ske. Short gown of light-weight wool 
or linen, khaki color; stitched band and buttons. 


lawn, and to sheer soft silks and cotton voiles. 
But here again only certain ribbons are fash- 
ionable,’ and you must know how: to select 
them! All of the new ones are shimmering 
and soft and double-faced, which makes them 


h 
: admirable for tying millinery bows, or for use 
Wear for a young matron; blue taffeta wih © entre-deux between lace and embroidery. 





black velvet turn-over collar, belt, and edge. They are used, too, for laying in little flower 
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are much used, and many of the 
fancy ribbons are woven with draw- 
strings, which simplify the work of 
setting them on the full sheer skirts 
of the day. In these, by the by, we 
are just a little bit nearer the styles 
of the late sixties than in any pre- 
vious season. 
The very quaintest of to-day’s 
trimmings are the narrow knife 
pleatings of tulle, taffeta, or chiffon, 
or fine ribbon, which are set upon 
the edges of otherwise flat ruffles 
or folds. Tulle pleating is set on 
all sorts of odd materials as a finish 
to ribbon or lace or embroidery 
edges, as well as those of plain cloth. 
Here is one of the most novel forms 
in which it has appeared. It 
trimmed a lately finished costume 
of sage-green faille. Seven rows of 
folds were used on the skirt, as fol- 
lows: a two-inch fold, double, bias, 
and pressed flat, was made of sage- 
green cloth which exactly matched 
the faille. It was headed by a pi- 
ping of shirred tulle of the same 
shade. At the lower and loose edge 
of the fold was a knife pleating of 
tulle, also doubled and exactly the 
same width as the cloth fold above 
it. When finished the combined 
width of cloth fold and that of 
tulle was three inches. All the 
rows were of the same width, and 
were set their own width 
apart, which carried the entire 
scheme almost to the waist- 
line. Apropos of this use of 
tulle, many of the fancy wide 
searfs, which are now so in- 
creasingly popular as light 
shoulder wraps, are finished 
at one or both ends with gath- 
Princesse rire Gown of white mousseline; (al i greg ered or pleated frills of tulle, 
broidered motifs, and above the waist in front Valenciennes lace bands. thin ribbon, or lace. 
Some of the new féte dresses 
petals in ribbon embroidery, which is are made with full skirts, trimmed a 
greatly in vogue on chiffon and voile half to two-thirds of the length of the 
gowns. Again, graded ribbon frills skirt with baby frills of inch- wide 
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Valenciennes lace, extend- 
ing from the lower edge of 
the skirt at even distances, 
the lace frills being set upon 
a plain, flat heading of rib- 
bon their own width. The 
ribbon is set upon the skirt, 
and in turn finished with a 
fine lace beading heading 
that conceals the 
thread _ stitches 
which secure it. 
Ruchings of nar- 
row lace finish the 
edges of embroid- | 
ered linen hats and 
parasols, and are 
used to outline 
.fancy vests and to 
finish wristbands. 
By the way, you 
y must now choose your hat with 
one of two distinct points in view: 
either to form a contrast with or 
to match the hair. At the same 
time the hat must not clash with 
the dress with which it is worn. All- 
black and all-white hats are being 
more and more worn, but the all- 
white may only be appropriately worn 
with the all-white costume, or one 
which in effect is all white. The all- 
black hat of tulle, crin, or some finely 
braided straw, with wide drooping 
plumes or long festoons of flowers 


oO 
and ribbon, is a favorite accompani- 
ment of the carriage wrap, especial- 
ly the dainty and picturesque 1830 


















cloaks of thin silk designed for the 
young matron. These, light as gos- 
samer, are made of taffeta or faille, 
or even voile, and are lined with silk 
thin as the new “radium.” They are 
trimmed quite after the manner of 
the dresses previously described, and 
made fluffy by the addition of tulle 
and chiffon pleatings. Two charm- 
ing models for these wraps will be 
found in these pages. 


z Fétr cown of white silk with mousseline sleeves; motifs 
I have seen some charming of guipure surrounding heavy circles of velvet. 
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silk, elaborately encrusted with lace 
or Persian embroidery, and lined with 
even thinner silk. One exquisite 
Directoire model shown me was of 
petunia silk trimmed with Persian 
embroidery in novel colorings over a 
pale maize silk foundation. 
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YounG mMatrron’s wrap of gray taffeta 
with fine silver embroidery on edges 


novelties designed to be worn 
over thin lingerie, tulle, or 
voile evening or carriage cos- 
tumes, and which are worthy 
a description. These are short 


Directoire or loose half men Desicn py Matuitve Ste. Cloth calling gown tor an elderly 
darin boleros of thin light woman; can be worn with white or black lace blouse. 
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and physical development of the girl 
must, of course, be taken into consid- 
eration, and while there must be, in 
consequence of these, a certain elas- 
ticity shown in special: features of 
her gowns, yet the length and even the 
amount of trimming of the younger 
girl’s attire are arbitrarily fixed. All 
skirts, for example, must be ankle 





SHeeR LAWN FROCK for a schoolgirl; swiss insertion 
trims the blouse and skirt. 


come, now that the season for 

commencement gowns is ap- 
proaching, is that the demand for a 
dress strictly suitable to a young girl’s 
years is resulting in the establishment 
of an actual difference between the 
dresses of older girls and those of girls, 
say, between the ages of fourteen 


A POINT that all mothers will wel- 


el : A younG Grrv’s Frock of white mousseline de sole 
and seventeen years. While the height and lace, with soft sash. 
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length. They must be full at the foot, 
rather flatly arranged about the hips; 
the waist must be girdled softly to 
preserve the girlish contour in its flex- 
ible grace, and the bodice, though 
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Dainty srRinG pesiGns for plain and fancy shirt-waists tor young girls. 











softly draped, must not be heaped up 
with costly trimming, or imitate, with 
elaborate vests and plastrons, the 
waists of older women. In other words, 
the dressmakers are striving to pre- 
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en, India lawns, and point d’esprit to 
all-over nets, and the new cotton voiles 
which, too, are sheer as their name in- 
dicates. No overskirt or peplum forms 
are seen in these dresses, though the 
skirts are all more or less ruffled, or 
ruched from hem to waist with Val- 
enciennes or narrow ribbon. I have 
seen one very dainty batiste made with 
full skirt which was ruffled with inch- 
wide Valenciennes quite to the girdle. 





Grapuation Gown of Japanese silk with Renais- 
sance lace collar and stole; Empire back. ‘ 


serve to the little maidens just emer- 
ging from the schoolroom that air of 
sweet simplicity which may so easily 
be marred or dulled by the mistake of 
overdressing. 

The materials employed in prac- “<i 
tically all of the commencement gowns Gouniten™ 
I have seen are simple, and this, too, —— 
should be welcome news to mothers. ANOTHER GRADUATION GOWN; white mousseline or 
They range from sheer batiste and lin- organdie with yoke of fine lace. 
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AY is not merely the month of 
N tower and sweet perfumes 

when “every child begins the 
world anew.” It is; besides, the time 
when mothers grow thoughtful if not 
discouraged at the task before them of 
fitting the children for the outdoor life 
for which they are so eager. Just what 
is meant by this preparation of the in- 
numerable little garments that are nec- 
essaty for the health and self-respect of 
the child only the careful mother 
knows. Nevertheless, her responsi- 
bility in this matter of her children’s 
clothing is greater than the average 
mother always realizes. Her children’s 
dress, its style, quality, its daily fresh- 
ness and variety, reveal her own taste 
or lack of it more than her own gowns 
can possibly do. In the making of the 
latter she may generally, at least with 
her “ best dresses,” have the benefit of 


outside counsel or help. The child’s 
clothing, on the contrary, comprising 
so many small things, and these con- 
tinually outgrown, usually must be 
made at home. Often it must be done 
by the mother herself, unaided. But 
because of this it is none the less a 
mistake to conclude that “ children’s 
clothing doesn’t really matter,” as I 
recently heard a preoccupied mother 
assert. “ Almost anything will. do for 
them!” she concluded. But this is a 
mistake! It matters prodigiously! 
But no more to the child than it does 
to the mother. The baby’s dress and 
especially that of the growing child are 
the greatest telltale in the world as to 
the mother’s shortcomings in the mat- 
ter of taste and up-to-dateness. To 
be sure, she does not, for the supply- 
ing of her children’s needs, have to 
keep “squinting through  kaleido- 














LITTLE GIRLS’ AND Boys’ SUMMER FROCKS of lawn and fine linen. 
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CHILDREN’S 


FASHIONS 





scopes to discover the particular new 
figure of the season’s patterns,” as the 
Concord philosopher said, so con- 





BLve Linen pLay suit for a small boy; white 
trimmings and pearl buttons. 


temptuously, of men and women seek- 
ers after fashionable variety; but as- 
suredly she must keep sufficiently 
abreast of the times to bring her chil- 
dren into harmony with them. The 
adoption of timely new ideas in dress- 
ing, of new forms, new fabrics, is part 
of personal as well as of commercial 
progress. 

Fortunately for the mother, however, 
fashion is far less whimsical in her 
shaping of the clothing of juveniles 
than in the changing forms of their 
elders’ gowns, and, even still more for- 
tunately for her novice hand, there is 
less complexity in the shaping and 
trimming of it. Her task in the pres- 
ent season consists in selecting for 
her boy or girl from a few standard 
frock or suit forms on which all others 
are built: to study the little variations 
of them, and to individualize them by 


their trimming according to her child’s 
requirements or her own fancy. 

_ Becoming colors or combinations of 
color are as important to the happiness 
and peace of mind of little folks as 
they are to the serenity of “ grown-ups.” 
The child’s recreation dress for this 
reason requires to be sympathetically 
selected, a thing which is always pos- 
sible no matter how slender the provi- 
ding purse, in this season of multitudes 
of cotton, stout or thin, at prices from 
seven cents a yard up. 

Because so many pretty and inex- 
pensive stuffs are available there is 
something harsh, if not really cruel, 
in putting little ones into ugly or un- 
becoming clothing. Dress a child with 
auburn hair in wagm pinks or reds, 
or checks in which red and yellow 
mingle, and every fair quality she pos- 
sesses is coarsened. She requires pale 





LITTLE GiRL’s MORNING FROCK of checked gingham; 
embroidered ruffle of white. 


blues or light browns, écrus such as 
linens in natural tones furnish, or gray- 
ish pinks or those cooled by white mix- 
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A VARIETY OF SPRING AND SUMMER HATS for 
small children of various ages 





tures. The dusky-haired baby is equal- 
ly at a disadvantage when put into 
hard blue aprons or browns that seem 
to darken the young skin too pro- 
nouncedly. Half the pleasing beauty 
of babyhood is lost in such incongru- 
ous settings. 

Again, children’s clothing requires 
to be so comfortable in form that all 
consciousness of physical restraint in — 
it is obviated. It should be so con- 
tinually fresh and becoming, though 
simple, that the child, feeling the ap- 
proval of the glances that meet him, 
and, above all, conscious of his own 
comfort, continues artlessly confident 
and satisfied and free from that man- 
ner of servility or fear or discontent 
that a conscious inferiority is sure to 
produce in a child when in the presence 
of other children whose dress is pos- 
sibly more costly or obviously more 
becoming. 

As a number of dainty frocks for 
little girls and suits for little boys are 
shown in these pages (all practically 
self-explanatory), a definition of the 
principles on which such garments are 
made may be timely and helpful. 
Their key-note, from sun-hat to shoe- 
strings, or, to go yet more deeply into 
it, to spring-heels, is ease, room, free- 
dom for every young muscle. Free- 
dom, too, from obtrusive and useless 
trimming, though by no means banish- 
ing the idea of some ornament to the 
dress. To overload the small girl’s 
ordinary frock with frills, ribbons, and 
laces is no longer considered to en- 
hance its beauty. On the contrary, it 
tends to restrain, if not to degrade, the 
child’s natural graces, and assuredly 
calls attention to the faulty taste of 
those responsible for the little one’s 
appearance. The child in a well-made 
gingham frock is often infinitely bet- 
ter attired than is the poor little un- 
fortunate who has been condemned 
to wear inappropriate finery; finery 
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which, moreover, binds it like chains 
from taking part in the wholesome 
plays of other éhildren. I would not, 
of course, imply that because this is 
true, laces, embroideries, fine muslins, 
and even certain soft silks, like pon- 
gees and taffeta, are to be forsworn. 
And because simple linen or straw hats 
are most appropriate for the child at 
play, who would give up the big pic- 
ture-hat with its soft plumes, which 
seems so exactly the right crown to the 
soft hair of the little darling of from 
four to eight years? But all these 
should be to the child like sweetmeats, 
wisely selected, and to be enjoyed only 
on high-days and holidays. Yet even 
these are fashioned on the healthful 
principle that governs the little girl’s 
dress of to-day, whatever its degree of 
elaboration. 

The leading forms this year for girls 
under six years of age are the guimpe, 
with fulness in pleats or gathers de- 
pending from it; and for little boys 
the Russian blouse and tunic suits 
which are worn with a long loose belt 
over full knickerbockers, gathered into 
a knee band. Practically no belted 
dresses are being made for little girls 
under six years. Guimpes, pleated 
tunie or blouse effects, in which the 
fulness of the skirt is carried to neck- 
band or shoulder seams, are generally 
adopted. The short, almost balloon- 
like puff sleeve is the accepted sleeve. 
Butchers* linen, cotton cheviot, pon- 
gee, piqué, and, where greater warmth 
is desired, thin cashmere or veiling are 
among the principal materials for lit- 
tle girls’ frocks. Smocked yokes are 
seen in some of the gingham dresses, 
the smocking being done on a white or 
blue ground in colored thread. Some 
of the new Hamburg edgings employ- 
ed for the lower edge of skirts and for 
the brims of sun hats and bonnets are 
embroidered in colored threads. These 
are used freely on white frocks. 








SUNBONNETS, WASH HATS, AND A QUAINT MUSH- 
ROOM SUNHAT for hot summer days. 
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“The melancholy days are come; the 
saddest of the year!” 


- | ‘HE male poet who .penned these 


words had _ refer- 
ence to October. 
For the average woman, 
however, the really sad- 
dest days of the year are 
early spring days. Then 
does she see all nature 
clothed anew, while she, 
alas! is worry- 
ing along still 
in an old winter 
dress, basing her 
frail hope of be- 
ing lovely on the 
acquisition of a 
new straw hat. 
At this season 
one hears that 
poor Mrs. Smith 


has broken down - oH) 


again. Some 

say it was spring 

house - cleaning 

that did it; others re- 
call that she has nev- 
er been strong since 
the birth of the 
twins; the old ladies 
in the neighborhood 
declare that she 
would be all right if 
she would give up 
study - clubs 
and that sort 
of nonsense. 
The truth is, 
however, Mrs. 
Smith (her 
maiden name 
is Legion) is 
slowly passing 


away for the ette lainage trimmed with bias silk bands and braid. 
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want of proper dress. By proper dress 


I mean pretty dress, for it is proper 


Desicn sy MaTuitve S#e for a street gown of nois- 




















to the nature of womankind to be at- 


tractive, and the 
woman who goes 
on year after 
year seeing her- 
self always in 
practically the 
same plain, utili- 
tarian garments 
finally breaks 
under the strain. 
Doctors call it a 
variety of names, 
and they give 
her doses worse 
than useless 
drugs. What 
the woman really 


needs is to undergo a 


clothes-cure. 

With the sympathetic 
aid of the Bazar artists 
I have worked out the 
scheme of a clothes-cure 
which I will guarantee 
toact like magic in nine- 
ty out of one hundred 
cases of nervous prostra- 
tion, from which good, 
tired, middle-aged wom- 
en suffer in the spring. 
The total cost in a case 
where the patient has 
let her wardrobe go all 
to pieces would be with- 
in $150, including such 
luxuries dear to the 
heart of natural wom- 


‘an as silk stockings and 


dainty lingerie. 

A small amount of 
money invested in lace 
may produce very pretty 
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LESSONS ON ECONOMY IN DRESS 


effects. Medallions to be applied 
may be obtained from remnants of 
any heavy lace, picked up for a 


the United States. This, called in 
Paris lainage, is a soft, light, rather 
loosely woven fabric, quite unlike the 
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song on the bargain -counter; lace 
for frills is inexpensive, and the 
rest costs little but the fine handi- 
work which need be no dearer in the 
United States than it is in 
France if all American 
girls, like the French, 
were properly taught how 
to sew. 
For the coat and skirt 
I have used a 
material 
which is too 
commonly 
overlooked in 


Two NEw MopeL waists of blue and white 


stripe wash silk and two kinds of lace. 


various cloths 
favored in the 
United States, 
though it is 
to be found 
in all shops 






















there. It is 
a general fa- 
vorite with 
Frenchwomen, both 
because it is very in- 
experisive and because 
it is very pretty. ‘The 
color chosen for the model, which 
was especially designed for the Ba- 
ZAR, is noisette, a delicious shade 
of green exquisitely in harmony 
with the designs of nature for the 
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Simrie Tea-Gown of pale blue voile or challi edged with frills of 
white mull and worn over a loose.underdress of white mull 


month of May. It is trimmed with 
bias folds of taffeta and narrow braid, 
both of the same color as the material. 
This gown is easier to make than it 
looks, for the material is simply turn- 
ed in at the armhole (a long straight 
one) to look like a tuck, and the 
straight Japanese sleeve is stitched in 
at the tuck. In the same way the 
upper skirt is turned in all round like 
a tuck, and the tuck and underskirt are 
stitched together. With most delicate 
concern for the needs of the patient 
whom our clothes-cure is intended to 
relieve, this model has flowing lines to 
avert the appearance of rigidity which 
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the tired woman is apt to 
take on when she dresses 
up. The coat in particu- 
lar is kind to her, for, does 
fatigue overtake her, caus- 
ing her figure to relax, the 
little loose coat becomes a 
graceful modish mantle of 
charity to conceal the fall- 
ing away inside. The hat 
des'gned to accompany 
this costume is pale green 
straw trimmed very sim- 
ply and effectively with a 
big ruche of taffeta of the 
same color encircling the 
crown. 

Hats form a very im- 
portant part of my clothes- 
eure. A fresh becoming 
hat is a wonderful tonic 
for the tired woman. 
Here let me warn this 
same woman against cer- 
tain deadly quack hats 

- which milliners, inexperi- 
enced in the healing 
power of clothes, will try 
to force upon her. In 
particular let her beware 
of toques and of certain 
characterless round hats 
ignorantly deemed suit- 
able for middle _ age. 

Toques are especially fatal to the tired 

woman; they give her a “settled” 
look that is as bad as her mother’s 
old friends for betraying exactly how 
old she is. No Frenchwoman over 
twenty-six and under fifty-two can be 
tricked into wearing a toque. An- 
other thing to beware of is the “ some- 
thing to brighten you up,” which the 
artless milliner will try to impose 
upon the tired woman, posing a bunch 
of brilliant red roses or. a stiff yellow 
wing in pathetic contrast with the 
anemic coloring and drooping lines 
of her face. The round hat, with 
moderate brim, always is a safe shape 
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The blouses selected for 
my clothes- cure are marvels 
. of simplicity. The tucked 
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for any woman past thirty, but let 
her see to it that the hat, like one of 
the models shown herewith, has the 
brim raised smartly on one side, to- 
ward the back, with pale crushed roses 
and vaporous tulle to give it a coquet- 
tish softness of tone and outline. Or, 
following the style of the other model, 
the lines of the brim may curve in 
gentle undulations, melting into the 
flowing lines of a long plume, which 
is almost as effective as a 
halo for making a _ rather 
tired face appealing in its 
other-worldly charm. 


one of white and blue striped 
wash silk is from a famous 
Paris shirtmaker; the other, 
from an equally famous 
house, is made of bands of 
coarse lace insertion (much 
like torchon) two _ inches 
wide sewed together; the 
transparent yoke and cuffs 
are of Valenciennes lace. 
These waists are especially 
attractive to the tired wom- 
an, for they are easy to 
make, easy to take care of, 
and easy to clean—no bother 


to have and none to pre- 
serve. 
For the interior I have 


prescribed two gowns which 
will be found of inestimable 
value in refreshing tired 
nerves. The one designed to 
be worn while entertaining 
the ladies’ guild or the 
bridge club is perfect in its 
simplicity, a characteristic 
of dress which almost seems 
to oxygenize a gown, making 
it life-giving to wear and to 
behold. The lace employed 
for trimming the waist may 
be as handsome as one 
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pleases-—the handsomer the better. 
That used in the model is, for the 
bertha, old Venetian, yellow with 
time; the collar is d’Alencon. The 
line of black velvet ribbon run in the 
lace bertha is a pretty French trick 
for giving value to the color scheme 
of the whole costume. 

The tea-gown is meant to tempt a 
woman to stay at home. When the 


impulse to “ dress up ” seizes the aver- 


Rese 
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Hovuss-cown of voile or crépe de Chine; guimpe of transpar- 
ent lace and white mousseline; square bertha of heavy lace. 
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age woman, she commonly has to go 
out to satisfy it beeause her gaod 
clothes are all for street or visiting 





Hart of gray crin trimmed with gray and green shot 
taffeta and a gray feather with green edges. 


wear. Pretty home dresses designed for 
idle moments, as is the tea-gown, en- 
able the woman not only to dress up 
and stay at home, but to stay at home 
and do nothing—nothing but look 
nice and be agreeable. To be agree- 
able follows inevitably upon the con- 
sciousness of looking nice, and in- 
separable from the same conscious- 
ness is the most delicious sense of re- 
pose possible to woman. 

Made of pale blue voile or other soft 
stuff, the tea-gown is slashed at the 
sides and back to a point above the 
waist-line, and all the edges are bor- 
dered with a frill of fine-pleated white 
mull. There is a long, straight, full 
underdress of mull with Empire 
belt, and, to give weight, a hem of blue 
silk. The coat or outside part is 
caught to the underdress at the top 
of the belt by black velvet bows. This 
garment is so replete with the peace 
of mind born of pretty things to wear 
that it is a rest-cure all in itself. 

Silk stockings seem an almost sin- 


ery 


ful extravagance to the average 
American woman. They should, how- 
ever, form an indispensable feature of 
my clothes-cure, for they nourish the 
vanity, and nothing sets up a tired 
woman so quickly as to get her vanity 
into healthy working order. Then 
nice expensive possessions engender 
nice conscientious efforts to take care 
of them, and to take care of her 
clothes has so nearly become a lost 
art with the American that, as a na- 
tion, we have a shocking reputation in 
Paris for letting things go. The silk 
petticoat prescribed for my clothes- 
cure may be home-made or ready- 
made, only it must be smoothly fitted 
about the hips and so arranged as to 
be a shade shorter in the back than in 
the front. Two are a great economy 
—a black one and a white one. This 
avoids the necessity of the seductive 
and treacherous muslin petticoat, 
which, however pretty and inexpen- 


. sive in itself, becomes a horror worn 





Hat Brim of black crin with a black tulle crown and 
drapery, the crown over gold; pale yellow roses. 


with a dark gown, and with light 
ones is in the end costly by reason of 
the expense of having it always fresh. 
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Reapers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 
which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful, practical sugges- 
tions received. All contributions should be very short — none exceeding 250 
words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem which has 
confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 

Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. Articles should be 
written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and signed 
in full, with thé writer’s address. The signature will not be used in printing 
the article. 








Bazar, Housemothers’ 
lin Square, New York. 


Department, 


Contributions should be addressed to the Editor of Harper’s 
care of Harper & Brothers, Frank- 


Contributions found unavailable cannot be returned. 





The Despised Lunch-box 

To the majority of housekeepers no other 
part of the household duties is so great a 
bugbear as the packing of the school lunch- 
box. It usually has to be done in the midst 
of great confusion, when the children are 
dressing for school, the grocerymen calling 
for orders, and the men of the family depart- 
ing for business. At the same time every 
mother should understand that much ill-health 
comes from improper nourishment—not that 
the quality of food is poor, but because it is 
poorly prepared. The thick, dry sandwich, 
with its tasteless meat or wilted lettuce put 
into a paper bag or a newspaper, will be so 
unattractive as to become unappetizing and 
almost useless. Monotony should be avoided 
and real effort should be made to give variety 
to the food provided at the different meals. 

Use a tin box when possible; divide it into 
compartments with cardboard, having a com- 
partment for each kind of food. Wrap each 
separate article in waxed paper. Put salad in 
a glass jar with a tightly fitting cover. Lay 
a napkin on top. Substitute graham, whole- 
wheat, or brown for white bread; have a 
jelly or cup-custard occasionally. Use the 
natural food products as much as possible. 
When an orange is used prepare it “ picnic 
style,” avoiding the necessity for peeling it, 
For sweets use dates, nuts, figs, or plain 
sugar cookies; even the distasteful prune may 
be attractive if filled with nuts. Most of the 
contents of the lunch-box may be prepared 
the evening before, the filling for the sand- 
wiches may be gotten ready, custards made, or 


eggs cooked. If butter is creamed and bread 
spread before cutting, sandwich-making be- 
comes an easy task. The reward of a well- 
prepared lunch-box will be the increased vigor 
of the children, and the pleasure to the mother 
in realizing that the much-despised lunch- 
eon may be made as attractive as any ordinary 
meal. : 
Granp Rapiws, MIcHIGAN. 


Economies in Buying Meat 

I ruink one of the nicest economies in my 
housekeeping is the way we buy much of our 
meat. We have just finished using a quarter 
of beef, which we bought at six and a half 
cents a pound. The cheapest beef here at 
the shops is eight cents a pound, and the best 
eighteen. We have both at six and a half. 
I have many good dishes of fresh beef at this 
time, and use a little more meat, perhaps, and 
less butter. We buy when the weather is 
cold and keep the meat fresh a long time. 
When it no longer tastes fresh we put it into 
pickle and have our own corned beef, boiled 
beef with vegetables, and make dried beef by 
rubbing some of the pieces with extract of 
smoke. We will now buy a fat hog, dressed, 
weighing about two hundred pounds, at a cost 
of eight cents a pound. The cheapest pork 
at the shops is twelve and the best sixteen; 
we can have a man cut it up and render the 
lard for fifty cents. We will dry-salt the 
hams, shoulders, and sides, then smoke with 
liquid smoke, and have fine meat for next 
summer. The balance of the meat we will 
use fresh. We save about one-half by buying 
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this way, and always have plenty of meat in 
the house. N. D. 
Mitton, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Sunday Dinner without a Servant 

WE believe that Sunday ought to be as dif- 
ferent as possible from the other days of the 
week, in order that it may be a day of rest 
and regeneration. We have tried all the varied 
plans of Sunday dinner—the hot dinner, the 
cold dinner, which overloads the work of Sat- 
urday, unlimited oyster stew, and limited 
starvation; after many experiments we have 
settled upon a course dinner of five or six 
courses as the least work and the most pleas- 
ure—a form of dinner, too, which is educa- 
tional for the children and which welcomes 
an informal guest from the Sunday service. 
Such a dinner seems to harmonize with our 
Sunday appearance, and tempts us to linger 
over it in care-free exchange of ideas; it in- 
vites our best and brightest thoughts, and 
conduces to good-will and contentment. 

Practice has perfected the following sim- 
ple plan: after breakfast fix the fire so that 
there is a bed of good coals, put on the checks 
and leave it; after church some one (here the 
man of the house) opens the fire. In a half- 
hour the oven is ready for the roast, and. the 
roast-beef or chicken (trussed on Saturday) 
ean easily be ready for the 2:30 dinner. 
Steak or chops take less time, but we prefer 
a roast in winter. The hour before dinner 
allows ample time for the preparation of the 
various courses; first, grapefruit or oysters 
on the half-shell; second, soup (simply heated 
up) or bouillon made from beef extract with 
a dash of sherry; third, the roast, baked po- 
tatoes, one other vegetable (buttered pease or 
beans), or some tart jelly or plum preserve; 
fourth, a simple fruit salad with French 
dressing; for dessert, some gelatine pudding 
or mousse set on Saturday; lastly, our fa- 
vorite cheese and demi-tasse of coffee, made 
at the table to the delight of the children. 
All this is easily prepared if the details have 
been carefully thought out and regularly 
practised. 


What of the service and the dishes? In a 


small family the housewife can remove the 
courses; our pet scheme is that each member 
removes a course, and after the roast course 
is served the house-mother is free and lingers 
unconcernedly over the successive courses. 
The dishes? We will not give one minute of 
the coming sunset to them, nor allow even 
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an intimate guest friend to blur the memory 
of a dainty dinner by unzsthetic dish-wash- 
ing. But to deftly rinse the dishes under the 
hot-water faucet and pile them up requires 
very little time. I usually wash the silver, put 
away the food on the serving-dishes, and leave 
the rest in neat piles till Monday morning, 
when I am suitably dressed and have the leis- 
ure for it. Over our Sunday dinner we spend 
a long, delightful, unhurried time, and our 
enjoyment comes not so much from the 
epicurean pleasures of the palate as from 
the. social joys of comradeship. Sunday 
is the only day in the week when we have 
time for a course dinner! L. T. B. 
Bipperorp, Marne. 


How I Keep a Maid 

I tive in a factory town, where girls all 
aspire to work in the glove and silk mills and 
earn from six to fifteen dollars a week. As 
a consequence many families are doing their 
own work or boarding. My one maid-of-all- 
work is a remarkably good cook—clean, hon- 
est, and responsible. She has been with me 
twelve years. Twice she left me, once to go 
in the mill and once to go where they had no 
children and gave no dinner parties. After 
six months in each place (during which time 
we boarded) I invited her back at the same 
wages and she returned. 

We have two children, have out-of-town 
guests two months out of twelve, and at least 
one outside person in to meals once a week. 
So our home is a “ hard place.” 

Why does the girl like it and stay with us? 
I think for two reasons. First, privacy. I 
never go into her room except twice a year, 
when we house-clean. It is as sacred for her 
as though occupied by a stranger across the 
street. Then evenings after dinner, if I want 
milk or fruit from the refrigerator I rap at 
the door; when she comes I ask for what I 
wish. Next to privacy is hospitality. She 
has permission to ask three girls every Sun- 
day night for tea, bread and butter, and fried 
cakes. They always come, and the chatting 
and laughing in the kitchen, where they are 
as cozy and private as in their own homes, 
makes up for a lot of hard work and keeps 
her contented and happy all week. 

Hornetit, New York. 

Household Accounts 

We are a household of four adults each 
with a separate income. For a time we di- 


J. M. W. 
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vided the expenses, but we soon found the 
daily or weekly settlements too complicated 
and inaccurate. Our later scheme was more 
simple and convenient. The cost was aver- 
aged for a month; then we each put our share 
into the treasury. In that way we always had 
ready money, which was very necessary, as 
we paid cash whenever possible. The house 
rent and coal bill we did not include, but paid 
these as they were due. 

The daily expenses were kept by the card 
system. The first day of the month the 
amount paid in, and also any balance that 
might be left from the month previous, were 
put at the top of a card or slip. On the re- 
verse of the card the daily provisions and 
their cost if paid in cash; also any other ex- 
penses, such as wages, monthly bills, etc. 
After adding the expenditures of the day the 
total was subtracted from the amount on the 
front. The balance was then carried forward 
and put at the top of the next day’s card. In 
this way we always knéw exactly how much 
money was on hand, and there was small 
chance of any miscalculation. M. E. F. 

SaLeM, MAsSacHUSETTS. 


From the Teacher’s View point 

I woutp plead for that spirit of sympathetic 
eooperation in the home which keeps the at- 
mosphere of the schoolroom charged with 
respect for the teachers on both the social 
and the intellectual side. This attitude is the 
best help the mother can give, and from 
happy experience I know that it is within her 
power. 

The parents who were a real assistance to 
me looked after the regular and punctual at- 
tendance of the children, insisted upon the re- 
quired study-time at home, and showed un- 
failing interest in all school matters, but re- 
frained conscientiously from discussing ques- 
tions of discipline and from helping in the 
preparation of lessons. 

It is hard for a mother to turn a deaf ear 
to pleas for help in lessons, but I have found 
this home teaching a fertile source of friction, 
often interfering with the best-laid plans of 
the teacher. 

It may save the child the effort of thinking 
at the very point he most needs to exert his 
own mind, and with young children it often 
causes confusion of brain by differences, how- 
ever slight, of method. I have had trouble 
more than once because the mother did frac- 
tions the way she learned twenty-five years 
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ago, and I have met even more acute cases 
where fathers could not believe their boys 
knew any Latin, because their own ears were 
not familiar with the Roman sounds of the 
vowels. It is hard for a principal to arbitrate 
such differences so as to save the reputation 
of both powers. 

On any doubtful point of discipline it is 
wiser for the mother to waive expression of 
opinion till she can have a private interview 
with the teacher. After this clearing up of 
the matter, I have seldom failed to find sub- 
stantial agreement. 

The enthusiasm for scholarship and con- 
fidence in the teachers should be supplied by 
the home; then the details of teaching should 
be trusted to the school. S. H. W. 

South Haptey, Massacnusetts. 


The Child’s Daily Duties 

My little girl, being an only child, had to 
be amused. I found she tired of toys before 
the day was over, and to have good results 
I suggested a few duties a child of four could 
perform. She had her own bureau, so we 
amused ourselves by arranging the drawers. 
Now, at the age of six, order has become a 
habit, and all her playthings are put away 
before she leaves the nursery. With her lit- 
tle dust-cloth she goes about with me, not 
realizing that she is learning practical ideas. 
She is an example to many young mothers 
in the love she manifests for her doll: by 
arranging pillows in the buggy that the doll 


-may rest well, by putting the doll to bed 


every night, by the selection of clothes for 

different occasions, she is learning to under- 

stand little duties of daily life. To me this 

in the home is what the kindergarten is to the 

first grades in school. F. M. W. 
Wasutneton, D. C. 


The Arrangement of the House 

A House may have the appearance of re- 
finement without great expense if good taste 
be exercised in its arrangement. All the 
rooms, particularly the living-room, should 
be furnished with an artistic eye for color 
and a careful eye for comfort. But the moat 
important rule is to so regulate the expendi- 
ture that it will come within the income. 
Elegance, of course, adds to enjoyment, but 
if it is to be had only at the expense of peace 
of mind, better do without it altogether. My 
own rules are: 

One good picture is better by far than a 
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this way, and always have plenty of meat in 
the house. N. D. 

MILTON, PENNSYLVANIA 

Sunday Dinner without a Servant 

We believe that Sunday ought to be as dif 
ferent as possible from the other days of the 
in order that it may be a day of rest 
We have tried all the varied 


the hot dinn r, the 


week, 
and regeneration. 
plans of Sunday dinner 
cold dinner. which overloads the work of Sat- 
limited 
after many expe riments we have 


urday, unlimited stew, and 


ovster 
starvation: 
settled 


courses as the least work and the most pleas- 


upon a course dinner of five or six 


form of dinner, too, which is eduea- 
for the 


an informal guest 


ure a 
which welcomes 


from the Sunday service. 


tional children and 
Such a dinner seems to harmonize with our 
Sunday appearance, and tempts us to linger 
in eare-free exchange of ideas; it 
best brightest 
conduees to good-will and contentment. 


over it 


vites our and thoughts, 

Practice has perfected the following sim- 
ple plan: after breakfast fix the fire so that 
there is a hed of good coals, put on the checks 
after church some one (here the 
In a half- 
and the 
Saturday ) 
the 2:30 


and leave it; 
man of the house) opens the fire. 
for the 
(trussed on 


hour the oven is ready roast, 
roast-beef or chicken 
for dinner. 
less 

The dinner 
time for the preparation of the 


ean easily be ready 


Steak or chops take time, but we prefer 


a roast in winter. hour before 
allows ample 
various courses; first, grapefruit or oysters 
on the half-shell; second, soup (simply heated 
up) or bouillon made from beef extract with 
third, 


other veut table 


“a dash of she rry ; the roast, hale d po- 


tutoes, one (buttered pease or 
beans), or some tart jelly or plum preserve; 
fourth, a salad 
dressing; for dessert, some gelatine pudding 


Sat urday ; 


simple fruit with French 


or mousse set on lastly, our fa- 
vorite cheese and demi-tasse of coffee, made 
at the table to the delight of the children. 
All this is easily prepared if the details have 
been carefully thought out and regularly 
practised, 

What of the service 
small 


COUTSES > 


and the dishes ? In | 
the 
scheme is that each member 


family the housewife can remove 
our pet 
removes a course, and after the roa¢#t course 
is served the house-mother is free and lingers 
uneoncernedly over the successive 


The dishes? We 


the coming sunset to 


Courses, 
will not give one minute of 
allow even 


them, nor 
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an intimate guest friend to blur the memory 
of a dainty dinner by unesthetie dish-wash- 
But to deftly rinse the dishes under the 
hot-water faucet and pile them up requires 
very little time. I usually wash the silver, put 


cr 
ing. 


away the food on the serving-dishes, and leave 
the rest in neat piles till Monday morning, 
when I am suitably dressed and have the leis- 
ure for it. Over our Sunday dinner we spend 
a long, delightful, unhurried 
enjoyment 


time, and our 


comes not so much from. thy 


epicurean pleasures of the palate as from 
the social joys of comradeship. Sunday 
is the only day in the week when we have 
time for a course dinner! L.. i” B. 


BipperorD, MAINE. 

How I Keep a Maid 

I LIVE in a factory town, where girls all 
aspire to work in the glove and silk mills and 
from six to fifteen dollars a week. As 
a consequence many families are doing their 
My one maid-of-all 
work is a remarkably good cook 


earn 


own work or boarding. 
clean, hon 
She has been with me 
Twice she left me, once to go 


est, and responsible. 
twelve years. 
in the mill and once to go where they had no 
After 
six months in each place (during which tim 
we boarded) I invited her back at 
wages and she returned. 

We have 


guests two months out of twelve, and at least 


children and gave no dinner parties. 
the same 


have two children, out-of-town 
one outside person in to meals once a week. 
So our home is a “ hard place.” 

Why does the girl like it and stay with us? 
I think 


never go into her room except twice a vear, 


for two reasons. First, privacy. | 


when we house-clean. It is as sacred for her 
as though occupied by a stranger across the 
Then evenings after dinner, if I want 
milk or fruit from the refrigerator I rap at 
the door: when she comes I ask for what | 
Next to privacy is hospitality. She 
has permission to ask three girls every Sun 
day night for tea, bread and butter, and fried 


street, 


wish. 


cakes. They always come, and the chatting 
and laughing in the kitchen, where they are 
as cozy and private as in their own homes, 
makes up for a lot of hard work and keeps 
her contented and happy all week. 
Hornevt, New Yor. J. M. W. 
Household Accounts 
household of 


Wi each 


four adults 
For a time we di- 


are a 


with a separate income. 
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found the 
daily or weekly settlements too complicated 
and 


vided the expenses, but we soon 
Our later scheme was more 
The cost 
aged for a month; then we each put our share 


inaccurate. 


simple and convenient. was aver- 


into the treasury. In that way we always had 
ready money, which was very necessary, as 

The house 
rent and coal bill we did not include, but paid 
these as they were due. 


we paid cash whenever possible. 


The daily expenses were kept by the card 
The first the month the 
amount paid in, and also any balance that 
might be left from the month previous, were 
put On the re- 
verse of the ecard the daily provisions and 


system. day of 


at the top of a ecard or slip. 


their cost if paid in cash; also any other ex- 
such as monthly bills, 
After adding the expenditures of the day the 
total was subtracted from the amount on the 
front. The balance was then carried forward 
and put at the top of the next day’s eard. In 
this 


penses, wages, ete. 


way we always knew exactly how much 
money was on hand, and there was small 
chance of any misealeulation. M. E. F. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS. 
From the Teacher’s View point 

I woup plead for that spirit of sympathetic 
cooperation in the home which keeps the at- 
mosphere of the 
for the teachers on 
and the intellectual side. 
hest help the and from 
happy experience I know that it is within her 
power. 


charged with 
both the social 
This attitude is the 


ean 


schoolroom 
respect 


give, 


mother 


The parents who were a real assistance to 
me looked after the regular and punctual at- 
tendance of the children, insisted upon the re- 
quired study-time at home, and showed un- 
failing interest in all school matters, but re- 
frained conscientiously from discussing ques- 
tiens of discipline and from helping in the 
preparation of lessons. 

It is hard for a mother to turn a deaf ear 
to pleas for help in lessons, but I have found 
this home teaching a fertile source of friction, 
often interfering with the best-laid plans of 
the teacher. 

It may save the child the effort of thinking 
at the very point he most needs to exert his 
own mind, and with young children it often 
eauses confusion of brain by differences, how- 
ever slight, of method. I have had trouble 
more than onee because the mother did frac- 
tions the way she learned twenty-five years 
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ago, and I have met even more acute cases 
where fathers could not believe their boys 


knew any Latin, because their own ears were 
not familiar with the Roman sounds of the 
vowels. It is hard for a principal to arbitrate 
such differences so as to save the reputation 
of both powers. 

On any doubtful point of discipline it is 
wiser for the mother to waive expression of 
opinion till she can have a private interview 
with the teacher. After this clearing up of 
the matter, I have seldom failed to find sub- 
stantial agreement. 

The enthusiasm for scholarship and con- 
fidence in the teachers should be supplied by 
the home; then the details of teaching should 
be trusted to the school. S. H. W. 

SoutnH Haptey, MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Child’s Daily Duties 

My little girl, being an only child, had to 
be amused. I found she tired of toys before 
the day was over, and to have good results 
I suggested a few duties a child of four could 
pe rform. She had 


ourselves by 


her own bureau, so we 
amused 
Now, at the age of 


habit, and 


arranging the drawers. 
SIX, order has become a 
all her playthings are put away 
before she leaves the nursery. With her lit- 
tle dust-eloth with me, not 
realizing that she is learning practical ideas. 


she goes about 

She is an example to many young mothers 
in the love she manifests for her doll: by 
arranging pillows in the buggy that the doll 
may rest well, by putting the doll to bed 
the of clothes for 
different occasions, she is learning to under- 
stand little duties of daily life. To me this 
in the home is what the kindergarten is to the 


F. M. W. 


every night, by selection 


first grades in school. 
Wasninaton, D.C, 


The Arrangement of the House 

A woust 
finement without great expense if good taste 
arrangement. All the 
the should 
an artistic eye for color 
and a careful eye for comfort. But the most 
important rule is to so regulate the expendi- 
ture that it within the 
Elegance, of course, adds to enjoyment, but 


may have the appearance of re- 


be exercised in its 


rooms, particularly living-room, 


be furnished with 


will come income. 
if it is to be had only at the expense of peace 
of mind, better do without it altogether. My 
own 


One good picture is better by far than a 


rules are: 
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dozen chromo ind one good piece of Tur 
niture obtained occasionally will last longer 
and look better than more preees of a cheaper 
kind 

be ire to have good bool vhen a limited 
number only can b had choose the tandard 
author , and have at least i tew helves | 


well-chosen worl 


‘A house without book 


is a house without a soul 


The walls of a room are an important sub 


ject; be careful in the selection. Phe color 
should be such as will bien with the carp | 
and any other colors intended for that room 
The tupestry papers that have been so much 
in vogue recently give room a furnished 
appearance These papers are usually of 


obe r color and blend CUSILY Tha carpet 
ean form the contrast, but let the pattern by 
small. Set figures are monotonous, and = if 


carpets and papers are to be ised for am 
avoid them in thr 


stiff 


wall is 


length of time design 

The sOTU, SIX 
one table all placed along the 
thank Heaven Kern 
ornamental and 
little care 

The 


less. 


day of on chairs, and 
prone by, 
and potted flowers are 
inexpensive, and need only a 
and careful arrangement. 


should be 


draw nwork 


table-linen 
The 


very beautiful yet simpl 


Plenty of fresh air, 


and sport 
luncheon - cloths are 
useful. 


cleanliness, 


simple 


and 
and quiet 
are necessary to the como 


Wasnuinaton, 1D. ¢ IX 


The Way to Save Money 
To save money is a very valuable k 
iil al ils’ 
‘Do not brea! 


(| luirter, not even a 


and learned 
the following 


halt dollar. i 


to kn 7. 
quired by 
il dollar, a 
dime, unless bare necessity demands it Put 
and all of 


This rule ean be 


each them in a=esavings-bank.” 


applied to Tive, ten, ane 


twenty dollar bills, according to the amount 
most frequently recerlve | ind ( irned by Vou 
| have tried this plan about eighteen 


wcess with mi 
litt] 


months, and if has proved a 
Q)t course | 


things: in fact, all the 


denied myself 
littl 


But | have a bank aec nit 


shall 


have mans 
luxuries I have 
riven ip entirely 
now, 
invest it in large things, not in 


(C*LOVERPORT 


Cheese-cloth Bags for Tea 
of the rather diffieu! 


sehold, with only one 


I wave found one 


1 
miata 


proble ms of my ho 


and sometimes none, is that of making after- 
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After 


have solved 


noon tea and satisfactorily. 


think I 


easily 


trying various methods | 


the problem by the use of small cheese-cloth 
bays for the tea. 

These littl bag I make two inches long 
and an ineh anda half wide. They are sewed 
boy Trhite biinne (oti three sides, leaving one side 


open, and | then put one spoonful of tea into 
the bay anid sc the Open end quickly acTOSS 
by hand. One of these 


cup ol 1 il 


will make one 


I put the bag into the cup'and pour 


the boiling water from the kettle on it, let 
ting it stand until the tea is as strong as de 
sired, and then take out the bag. In this 
way every cup of tea is absolutely fresh and 
hot. 


I leave the bags to dry and then open them 


end, removing the tea leaves and 
fresh 


The sam 


at the put 


titigy in Ones, 


plan may be followed in making 


tea for luncheon by using a larger bag, put- 


ting in as many spoonfuls of tea as there are 


people , and tying the end with a piece of white 
string C. EB. P. 


New York 


Freezing Cream with Snow 


Wy erush ice to freeze cream when ther 


is snow, which will work quite as well? Mix 
one part fine salt with about four of snow, 
and pack firmly around the freezer. Begin 


1 irning is is packed. Now pour about 


soon 
a quart of cold water around the packing. 
The snow will go down quickly, but keep add 
more while the turning goes on steadily. 
fifteen 
Drain off the 


pack down the 


big 


In ten or minutes the eream will be 


frozen water and uneover, 


cream, cover again, and pack 
Cover with 


with snow and a little more salt. 


a thick cloth and let it stand an hour or more 
M. I. U. 


te ripen 
CineNMontT. New York. 
Economical Entertaining 
of the little problems of life 
satisfactory, at 


ON} that we 


have solved in a way least 
to ourselves, and we believe also to our friends, 
is that of Before marriage 
thought of dinners. We 
tried them for a vear or two, and, though all 
could desire, th 
was more than we 


do? 


our friends to informal Sunday-night teas. 


entertainment. 
we had charming 
that we outlay in time and 


could afford. What 


we decided to invite 


money 


should we Finally 


In summer-time we often have tea on the 


For refreshment we usually have 


porch. 











THE 


sandwiches made after a great variety of 
recipes, tea and coffee, and a salad. When 
we leave out the salad we have a hot dish 
made perhaps in the chafing-dish. In sum 


mer we have sandwiches, choice berries and 
little cakes, or sherbet and little cakes with 
coffee afterward. We vary the menus as 
much as possible. 

llow were some of the other people we 
liked and wanted in our home to be enter 
tained ¢ When some one who knows how 
reads a fresh story, 1t may be quite stimula 


ting and delightful. Occasionally I ask two or 
three of my friends to read a little play. On 
day last winter they read that exquisite short 


“ The 


play Land of LI art’s Desire ag by Yeats, 
the Irish poet. On another afternoon that, 
| be lieve, every one enjoyed, Maeterlinek 
“ Pelleas and Melisande” was read for us. 


As my husband has no part in the thimbl 
parties, he has little parties of They 
a smoker before the fireplace, or cards, or 
a talk by 


paper oft 


men. 
have 
some traveller, or an oceasional 
Their refreshment 
sa simple chafing-dish supper. EK. E. S. 


BurraLto, New York 


general interest. 


Dressing Well on Small Means 
First, | take 
hand. A cloth 


calling dress into a shopping suit; soiled vests 


stock of dre Sses Ol 


eareful 


skirt shortened may turn a 


and eollars replaced by new ones tide a 
ealling dress through another season—or a 


coat that has impossible sleeves or too anti- 
quated cut may make stitched bands of cloth 
silk or 


furnish a 


and with its 


house dress. | 


over lace for a waist, 


skirt pretty avoid 


all pronounced styles, visit, if possible, the 


openings ot imported dresses, and copy not 


too closely, but in a simpler manner; they are 
likely to keep in fashion some time. 


I keep my wardrobe down to its smallest 


limits, and wear out one dress while it i 


in stvle . rather 


half - worn 
] do i yf 


go into the shops hunting bargains, unless | 


than have two 


dresses to earry over to next winter. 
want a special thing. I buy just as I need 
it, and good materials always. 

I do not wear many colors, keeping rather to 
one IT know is becoming; then silk skirts and 
waist linings, gloves and ribbons, last for mor 
A good 
black cloth suit, with a pretty black silk waist 
and 


than one dress. Black is always safe. 


n couple of lingerie waists, serves mantis 
silks for 


Wash fabrics 


occasions. | avoid pale ° colored 


dressy waists; they soil easily. 
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keep one always immaculate, and with a fresh 
white dress or waist, fresh gloves, good shoes, 


I am well dressed. A couple of white ostrich 


tips, and some black, also, are a good invest- 
ment, I think, serving all seasons, and ren- 
dering one hat suitable for different occa- 


SILOTIS. 


NEW 


E. V. B. 


Yorn Cry. 


The Child’s Allowance 

CHILDREN should have spending-money. In 
no other way can a child so readily learn the 
value of money. We this 


gave our boy of ten years his al- 


noticed fact as 
soon as we 
lowance. It seemed as did nothing else we had 
done for him to make him feel his responsi- 
bilities. He was to spend it only after care- 
ful consideration. [is fare, church 
money, “ hair-cuts,” and the replacing of lost 
articles 


car 


caps, umbrellas, rubbers, gloves 
were all to come out of it. 
Up to the time of receiving it he had lost 


on an average three caps a season, and his 

path was strewn with rubbers and mittens. 
Replacing these things, however, impressed 

him with 


their cost as no talking had done. 


It “ was written in the bond” he signed with 
his father, when the allowance was given, that 
it (the could be taken away at 
any time when it was not used properly, and 


allowance ) 


it was to be given on condition of good be- 
havior. We feel that the allowance has been 
Mrs. C. H. 


an inspiration. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


Now here’s a Good Suggestion! 
Amona the 
that I 
that I 
sf ntial 


many problems of domestic 


tried to solve and the 
that it 
refinement, and es- 
pecially one who is confined within her home 
most of the time by 


economy have 


few have solved is this. is es- 


for a woman of 
the care of a house and 
the many needs of several small children, to 
have some magazine devoted to woman and 
her problems, and to help widen her narrow 
path and cheer her in some tired moment. 
Of all have read, Harprr’s 
Bazar best supplies the want, and after a sub- 


the magazines | 


scription of several years standing I do not 
see how I could without it. It 
helped me in so many ways 
children, 


manage has 
eare of house, 


of my and relieving 


many a mo- 
with its good literature, that | 
felt I must speak of it, and let others benefit 


F. H. C. 


notonous day 


by my experience. 
New York Ciry 
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af HE “miracle of miracles” will have which an unwise person may fill them, when 
been brought to pass in interior deco- under the influence of the “ space-filling pas 
ration when we learn what to keep out sion.” The rule is that, unless necessity and 
of our homes. An unyielding determination utility demand it, no space shall be filled with 
to bring pothing new into them to-day that anything less beautiful than the space itself. 
we believe to be ugly, and to banish from Some pieces of furniture we must have, if 
them as speedily as possible all relies of a we are to live the life of civilized human 
former degenerate taste or false sentiment, beings, at least of American or European 
which we know in our innermost souls be- civilized beings. If we were Japanese we 
long to this same category, will do more to- would find our needs amply supplied with four 
ward solving the problem of beautifying these walls and a cushion; even the cushion might 
homes than innumerable dreams of ideally be classified as superfluous. Being Ameri- 
beautiful things that we hope to have to- caus, we must acknowledge our dependence 
morrow. She who upon tables and 
has the ceourage chairs, although 
to attack the prob- we can fully ap- 
lem from this side preciate the sim- 
first: to live, if plicity and beauty 
need be, with bare of the Japanese 
floors, undraped home. From the 
windows, and al- Japanese, ho w- 
most empty rooms ever, we can learn 
until she can af- the beauty and 
ford to buy the restfulness | of 
right thing for empty rooms sur- 
the right place, rounded by beau- 
rather than sacri- tiful walls. With- 
tice her best out furniture, 
knowledge of what without draperies, 
is right for the without any “ fill- 
sake of filling ing in” to make 
space, IS very wise, things “ eozy,” 
and will have her they depend en- 
patience and self- tirely upon the 
restraint re- beauty of the es- 
warded. sential parts of 
Kk mpty spaces the room—the 
are not necessari- walls, the floor, 
ly ugly. Unless and the woodwork, 
hounded by  ob- their decoration, 
jectionable wall color, and perfect 
papers and wood A simple dignified mantel with artistt bric-a-brac. proportions — to 
work, they are, on ereate an effect 
the contrary. restful, and may be beautiful. which we all envy, and from which we should 
One ean safely say ae none of them are as learn a few valuable lessons; first, that the 
full of ugly possibilities as the furniture with essential parts of our rooms are the walls, 











WHAT TO AVOID IN 
floor, and woodwork; second, that if these are 
beautiful need fear empty 


and third, that superfluous furniture is dis- 


we not spaces ; 
tinetly not an addition to a room. 

The new housekeeper, in her haste to “ 
settled,” is 


get 
beset by the temptation to buy 
everything at once, although her capital is 
small the of 
according to her ideas large. 


result 


and number things required 
Of course the 
Everything suffers from 
All her furniture 
probably unlike the 
The new things do not harmonize 
with the few old things which she has, the 
cheap rugs are crude in color; in fact, al- 
though the full of furniture 
= settled,” nothing is satisfactory, 
she had laid out a 


is inevitable. 
her financial limitations. 


is cheaply made and 


wor vlwe rk ° 


house is and 
while if 
definite plan and bought 
a few things at a time, all harmonizing with 
the “general scheme and thoroughly good in 
construction and material, even at the sacri- 
fice of comfort and necessitating some empty 
rooms for a time, she would have been much 
happier in the end, and her capital would 
have been better invested. Better still if she 
had first invested a little of it in piecing out 
the amount allowed by her landlord for pa- 
pering and painting so that her walls and 
woodwork had first satisfactory. She 
would then not have had all her furnishings 
ruined in appearance by an impossible back- 
ground to start with. 


been 


This suggestion seems 
a reckless one for a house not one’s own, but 
the results would have saved many a 
couraged hour and sleepless night. 


dis- 
The suc- 
cess of the entire house depends first upon 
the walls and With so impor- 
tant a point in view, one can afford to in- 
few extra dollars 


won | wi ork ° 


vest a another 


even on 
man’s house. 

The first thing, then, to be changed, if it 
is not satisfactory in either a new or an old 
Pa- 
account of 
its color and on account of its conspicuous 


house, is undesirable paper and paint. 
per may be undesirable both on 
design. Plain or self-toned papers are best 
in 


every way. The wall of the room must 
be the background for its furnishings; con- 
sequently, it must be inconspicuous. The 


rococo designs, the large naturalistic floral 
designs, and the obtrusive new art designs, 
are all objectionable on this account. The 
wall, when covered with these papers, ceases 
to be a background. The figures in the pa- 
per stand out and concentrate attention upon 
themselves, while they should be absolutely un- 
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obtrusive. In color the paper should be quiet 
soft, and should harmonize with the 
furnishings of the room. We should not use 
a bright yellow in a sunny room nor a blue in 
a north room. 


and 


We should not use the dainty 
colors, light blue and light pink, in our living- 
rooms, and dark 
sleeping - rooms. 

The colors should 


crude or glaring. 


browns and 


in 
They are not appropriate. 
in all eases be soft, not 


reds our 


The cheap figured papers, 
the rococos and the floral designs, have this 
fault in common, and even the plain papers 
are frequently too bright; the yellows are in- 
clined to have a disagreeable mustard tone, 
the and the reds a 
blue It is better to try a 
roll of paper in the room where it is to be 
placed, living with it several days and test- 
ing its effect this way, before deciding 
upon it, if these dangers are to be avoided. 
The woodwork is also a part of the back- 
ground, and should harmonize unobtrusively 
with the paper and furniture. It should not 
stand out boldly, making a disagreeable out- 
line around the and windows. The 
furniture and woodwork should be alike, ex- 
cept 


greens a grass 


tone, 


or magenta tone. 


In 


dk OTS 


in the case of white woodwork and ma- 
hogany furniture. These two belong, through 
The fireplace and picture- 
moulding are a part of the woodwork and 
should be like it. We should not have an oak 
mantel and white woodwork. It is not 
tomary to paint woodwork light brown, 
green, or pink, as the custom a few 
ago. It is now either painted white 
or stained or painted some of the dark col- 


ors 


custom, together. 


cus- 


was 
years 


browns, greens, or mahogany—to imitate 
The highly polished 
ash, and light oak— 
frequently ruin the entire color effect of a 
room. 


the natural hard woods. 
natural woods—pine, 
The conspicuous yellow tone does not 
harmonize either with the walls or with the 


furniture. It is particularly unhappy in its 


effect when combined with vellows. It is 
better, almost without exception, either to 
stain these woods soft dark browns or to 


paint them white. If one has control over 
the construction of the woodwork in a house 
it should not be elaborate. The lines of the 
mouldings should be simple and plain, with- 
out earving, and without unnecessary crev- 
ices for dust. The finish should be dull, not 
highly polished. 

If you find a want of eolor harmony in 
your home, if things do not “ hang together,” 
look at your floors and see if they are so light 
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The 
darkest and strong 
lightest, 


that the rugs all seem like dark spots. 
floor eolor should be the 


est in the room, not the 


as so 


we 


OO ee | ae Te 


proportioned mantel and a 


The 


floors should be the darkest part of our back- 


quently happens with hard-wood floors. 


ground, and the colors should be ineconspicu- 
and rich 
Do not have rugs of many different 
the that be 
cause they are Oriental they must harmonize. 


ous, although the rugs may be deep 
in eolor. 


tones in same room, thinking 


Consider the color of the walls very care 
fully in selecting them. They should form 
a very important part of the color scheme of 
the room. They should not have too many 
colors in them, and the colors should not be 
crude, as is so frequently the case. The de- 
sign should be inconspicuous also. It is 
much wiser to get plain rugs, or to have 
them made of plain carpet, than to get any 
of the cheap Orientals. Some of the do 
mestic weaves are very satisfactory in both 


color and te xture, although some are extreme- 
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lv crude. One small rug that is off color 
will frequently throw out the entire color 
scheme of a room—a small red rug, for in 
stance, in a room where the 
color scheme is made up of 


browns and coppers. 
The necessary pieces of fur- 
be elaborate. 


niture must not 


They must not be covered 
with carving most of which 
is glued on. The proportions 


be 
must 
nor 


The 


neither 


good. legs of 


be 


too 


must 
tables 
slender 
of a chair must 
high or 


too 
the 
be 


narrow , 


heavy ; 
back not 
too too 


rockers must not be too short; 


there should not be cheap 
ornaments of gilt or inlay, 
and upholstery materials 
must not be elaborate and 
conspicuous in design and 
color; the wood itself of 
which the chair is made must 
be strong and free from 
knots; the finish must not 
be highly polished, and the 


In other 
words, all the furniture should 
be and well 
constructed, depending for its 


color inharmonious. 


simple, plain, 
beauty upon the proportions 
and the beauty and finish of 
the wood, not upon ornament 


or high polish. One should 
bric-a-bra not have furniture of differ- 
ent woods in the same room. 


For instance, a vellow-oak table, a weathered- 
oak rocker, and a Colonial sofa in mahogany 
are quite enough to destroy all effect of har- 
mony in a room, although each is inoffensive 
itself, natural hard- 
pine woodwork and the discord is complete. 
Curtains and portiéres should not be draped. 
The 


ean 


in Combine these with 


The lines should be straight and simple. 
should beautiful 

the figures and colors should not 
One should 
portiéres with a 


materials be as 
afford, but 
he 


curtains 


as 


one 


conspicuous. not use figured 


or figured paper. 
If one adds 
figured upholstery to these the results are still 
more disastrous. 


The result is a chaos of figures. 


With a plain wall one may 
have figured curtains and portiéres, but very 
few colors should be used. 


tains 


The simplest cur- 
generally the safest, plain or fig- 
or fish-nets. 


are 


ured nets Elaborate laces do not 
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harmonize with simple furnishings. Inner 
curtains of silk sometimes strike an inter- 
esting color note, but are not necessary. The 
wash nets are inexpensive, attractive, and 


sanitary. 

Klectric and gas light fixtures should not be 
of bright yellow brass in elaborate designs 
Dull much 
handsomer and more harmonious, the plain- 
est designs are much more beautiful, and the 
color of the globes should depend entirely 
upon the light effect one wishes to obtain in 
the room. It should harmonize with the col- 
or of the room and should not be noticeable in 
itself. 
colored 


with colored globes. brass is 


Colored globes with gold figures and 
bead fringes particularly ob- 
So, the dead - white 
globes, which give a hard, disagreeable light 
in a room. 


are 


jectionable. too, are 


A lamp may be one of the most beautiful 
things in a room. It is one of the strictly 
useful pieces of brie-a-brae. It should not be 
elaborate, and the coloring should be consid- 
ered very carefully in relation 
to the room. Elaborate gilt ... 
bases adorned with cupids and 
maidens’ heads, those of 
colored porcelain painted with 
heads and flowers, the shades 
equally elaborate and trim- 
med with the inevitable bead 
fringe of the are 
all equally objectionable and 
would not harmonize with any 
artistic room. The base should 


ete 


or 


P74 


season, 
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graphs are all in poor taste. There should be 
very little of any kind of bric-a-brac. Here 
more than anywhere else, since the only ex- 
for bric-a-brac is unquestioned 
beauty, one should be absolutely sure that 
it fulfils its requirements. 


cuse its 


There should neither be too many pictures, 
nor should they be skied or hung in poorly 
arranged groups. When there are too many, 
the wall seems to be spotted with a collection 
of frames. The beauty of any individual 
picture is entirely lost. When poorly ar- 
ranged, one is troubled with lines, with steps, 
and with all sorts of irritating geometrical 
figures. Have as few bright gilt frames as 
possible, and be sure that the frame is sec- 
ondary in importance to the picture. Dull 
gilt frames are used for oil-paintings, nar- 
row gilt or wooden frames for water-colors, 
narrow dark wooden frames for engravings 
and etchings, and dark wooden frames har- 
monizing with the darkest tone in the pic- 
ture for photographs. It is better to have 


fo; 


(be 























be of dull brass, copper, ‘or 
dark rich pottery, with grace- 
ful lines and good proportions. 
The shade may be of gathered 
silk covering a wire frame, of 
a tone harmonizing with the 
base and with the room; or it 
may be 
without 


glass 
decoration, the color 
adapted both to practical use 
for reading and to the gen- 


of opalescent 


eral color scheme. 
rr e e — 
There should be no brie-a- — 


brace that is not either usefull = = 
or unquestionably beautiful, © 

and in harmony with the 

room in color and character. 


srightly colored vases, elabo- 
rate brass picture-frames, crude Japanese 
and French pottery, small brass clocks, and 


a quantity of unframed personal photo- 
VOL. XLL—33 
































So 


& 


Too heavy drapery and too many figures in paper and upholstery. 


no pictures than poor ones, and not too many 
good ones. 
It is with the pictures and bric-a-brac that 
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one usually begins a critical weeding out of 
all that does not come up to one’s highest 
standards, and it is here that some of the 
most surprising results may be obtained. 
When we try to play the part of an un- 
prejudiced judge with one standard only in 
view, beauty per se, most of us will discover 
that two-thirds of so-called ornaments 
are not ornaments at all. We have retained 
them purely through habit and want of 
thought: some one gave them to us Christ- 
mas; they were inherited from our mothers 
or aunts; they were among our wedding-pres- 


our 
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fulness of empty spaces and harmonious col- 
ors is gradually felt, and the readjustment is 
found quite worth the necessary sacrifices. 
The interior decorator generally prefaces 
his work of construction in this way, making 
way for the improvements to follow; but even 
without buying anything new wonderful re- 
sults may be brought about first by this sim- 
ple method of elimination of the ugly, and then 
by the rearrangement of all that is left into 
harmonious groups: all the oak furniture in 
one room, all the mahogany in another; all 
the rugs with copper reds in them in one 

















ents; they simply happened in some in- room, all those with magenta in another; all 
voluntary way, and we are slaves to their the etchings and water-colors with light 
presence. We - : frames in one 
were not re- °*% ee —. room, all the 
sponsible for ipl) M, _— be, dark photo- 
their coming, 7 = ——— . graphs with 
but we cer- om , rT (f ; dark frames 
tainly are re- ’ ») 2) ) a oe 1 Mt | in another; 
sponsible for f | > a. iiMgs, Ae 6a chair with 
their staying. Le = aaa =[s } ‘ suspiciously 
So few of us hid d gh / ” | / fmm carved arms 
are able to iin Woe «|, mani | = and feet and 
separate sen- Y haat — Tad Wi J pat _ cut velvet 
timent and Y ! j ie Ae 3 itt (4 seat banished 
artistic judg- ly AD $ Lot ‘ar hl to the store- 
ment, that Y ‘ L room; inn u- 
one woman, all ~ : =— ] merable pic- 
at least, has / a -— LL ==2 ; tures sent to 
recognized ( —— ee the framer’s 
this feminine -. = . to be re 
weakness and 4 ~— - framed, others 
made herself “a =F = sent to join 
a professional ——S = the chair; and 
eritie and a motley col- 
judge. With — leetion of 
her mind un- — = ape brie - a - brae 
clouded by Graceful draping and artistic furnitur dropped into 
personal feel- an empty lot 
ing, she goes to those brave souls by whom near by after dark—and the magic has 


has been called, and ruthlessly pro- 
nounces sentence upon all their cherished 
possessions. “ This must go. That may stay,” 
ete. She has been very successful in spite 
of the wounded feelings which she inevitably 
leaves in her wake. Whén her victims have 
recovered, they appreciate the improvement. 
At first tables, mantels, bookeases, and walls 
seem empty and forlorn deprived of their 
clutter of ornaments, but in the process of 
reconstruction unknown treasures have been 
found, dragged from the shade of ugly neigh- 
bors, and given their proper value; the rest- 


she 


been wrought. As our tastes improve the 
reformation will go on, but the first break 
will be the hardest one. If we but appreeiated 
the wonderful tact shown by decorators in 
developing our taste by making one part of 
the house artistic and beautiful, and allow- 
ing the comparative ugliness of the rest to 
sink into our souls without 


indulging in 
unnecessary criticism, we would have hopes 
of improvement under similar treatment 
from our own hands, and realize that 


development after the first courageous step 
is inevitable. 











Paris, April 1, 1907. 
HE Frenchwoman keeps house in dis- 
charge of the same business obligation 
that her dot represents—the obligation 
which the woman is under, equally with the 
man, to contribute, in one way or another, to 
the support of the family. Housekeeping thus 
being established in clear relation to the busi- 
the French housewife arranges 
with extreme care three points of an industrial 
which commonly 
American domestic economists—the location, 


ness order, 


success are ignored by 
the construction, and the equipment of the 
housekeeping “ plant.” 

When ‘I set out to begin housekeeping in 
Paris, in looking for a place to live 1 com- 
pared notes with a couple of Frenchwomen 
who also search 
at once struck by 


of homes. I was 
the difference in the mo- 
tives guiding us in the choice of location. 


were in 


I sought simply a place that was nice to live 
in; the Frenehwoman limited her 
within a given radius permitting her husband 
to take his midday at home without inter- 
ruption to business, and she carefully meas- 


selection 


ured the distance to certain markets, caleula- 
ting how this or that apartment 
would affect the cost of food materials. 

The location of a home being fixed with 
clear reference to business interests, the con- 
The French 
architect, in planning a house, does not, as 
the American, begin with the idea of 
producing some kind of effect—Queen Anne, 
Mary Anne, medieval, or plain money; he 
begins with the kitchen; bedrooms are added 


living in 


struction is similarly considered. 


at eS 


according to requirements, and then a dining- 
room, last. of all a salon, and never, with the 
greatest amount of money to spend and the 
most splendid results in view, does he de- 
part from the notion that a home is a place 
where the family is to live, not a stage where 
an exhibition for the world is to be produced. 

The equipment of the French household is 
a revelation to the American housewife of the 
dignity and importance of the domestic call- 
ing. Linen, dishes, cooking-utensils, imple- 
ments for cleaning.and scouring, are every- 
where supplied in a manner unknown in the 
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United States except among the luxuries of 
the wealthy. Logically associated with the 
complete, businesslike equipment of the 
French household are capable household work- 
ers. The French domestic does not work with 
the expectation of getting married and going 
out of business. The accounta- 
bility required of her sex operates to make 
her permanent in industry—permanent as an 
individual that is—and there results to her 
sphere of industry, therefore, the efficiency 
that constant application is bound to produce 
in every sphere. Neither does the French 
domestie set out to do housework until she 
can “better herself” by 
writer or “ 


economic 





becoming a type- 
The different branches 
of housework in France are just as well de- 
fined métiers 
girl serves a no less serious apprenticeship 
therein; the state and private institutions 
spend large sums of money upon schools where 
her trade may be perfected, and the dignity 
and importance of the work are, so to speak, 
crowned by the efforts of the French house- 
wife. By the attention and ability which she 
herself devotes to domestic affairs, and by 
the business equipment and business organi- 
zation of the household which her office main- 
tains, the mistress of the house in France 
secures to the household industry the indis- 
pensable element of success in every industry 
—capable direction. ) 

In a vast number of instances the French 
domestic continues her labor in a household 
the same after marriage as before; if she 
does not her experience and ability are not 
lost to the household, for she continues her 
either as one of the workers who 
may be hired to work by the hour or by the 
piece; or else she serves some of the business 
institutions — restaurant, caterer, 
establishment — which in France 
with the household industry. 

The application of business methods to the 
household has resulted in France in the es- 
tablishment of business institutions outside, 
operating in direct relation to household ne- 
cessities. French caterers will supply all the 
meals of a family, or certain dishes for cer- 


saleslady.” 


as bricklaying or carpentry; a 


b 


services 


cleaning- 
are allied 
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tain meals at such cost that, under given cir- 
cumstances, economy may be served by elimi- 
nating a cook from one’s household or by do- 
ing away with a kitchen altogether. It is 
furthermore possible to employ any kind of 
skilled domestic labor by the hour or by the 
piece, so that one is able to organize the 
household on the basis of a minimum of con- 
yet left in the 
lurch when the unexpected arrives. Femmes 
de ménage capable of doing all kinds of clean- 
ing, mending, and ordinary cooking are to 
be had for twenty-five centimes or forty cen- 


stant service, and never be 


times (five or eight cents) per hour, according 
to the quartier in which one lives, and a cor- 
don bleu will come to cook a dinner for com- 
pany for ten franes ($2) and the commissions 
on the purchases for the dinner. The terms on 
which skilled domestic labor is to be had in 
France contribute much to since 
thereby one is saved the cost of a permanent 


investment 


economy, 


in service which actually is re- 
quired only upon occasion. Here, as every- 
where under the French system of domestic 
economy, it is possible to keep expenditures 
in constant exact correspondence with the al- 
ways varying demands of the actual necessi- 
ties of the family. 

In effecting the div ision of labor established 
in the French household, first of all, the whole 
volume of every sort of labor is assembled 
for distribution among paid workers. The 
French Republican does not hold that it be- 
longs to the integrity of his democratic prin- 
the 
femme de chambre does that; neither does his 


ciples to clean his own boots honne or 


wife count it indispensable to virtue and true 


affection that with her own hands she shall 
sew on her husband’s buttons and lay out 
his linen for him. Servants perform the 


personal labors for every member of the house- 
hold. One economy thereby effected is a con- 
siderable gain in the utility of wearing ap- 
parel. The garments of the French 
carefully brushed, scoured, repaired, by the 
efficient femme de chambre, that the cost of 
this servant may be saved many times over 


are so 


in reduced expenditures for clothing. 

Not only all personal services for the fam 
ily are apportioned among domestics to per 
form, but the purchasing for the household 
is given to servants to do. Proceeding in- 
evitably from the importance of their office 
in the household, French servants exhibit a 
degree of seriousness of character such as re- 


sponsible position naturally engenders in 
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workers in any business enterprise. Age, 
because of the benefits of experience and the 
stability of purpose it indicates, is an indis- 
pensable requirement of servants who are 
paid the best wages. No woman is esteemed 
eligible to the office of first-class cook who is 
not at least thirty years old. Here the per- 
manency of workers in the French household 
is attested, and the reward accorded by busi- 
ness rule—wages and esteem proportional to 
years of service—is manifest. 

The condition of the French servant being 
in everything logically determined by the 
business character of the industry employing 
her, it goes without saying that the soeial 
and personal difficulties attaching to the serv- 
ant problem in the United States have prac- 
The French 


domestic, though performing all sorts of per- 


tically no existence in France. 


sonal services which the least among our 
American servants would scorn to do, 
at all times preserves her social liberty; 


this, too, oddly enough, under an order of dis- 
cipline which, in general, keeps her so well in 
“her place ” that she does not presume to ad- 
But 
while entirely subject to an order of discipline 
which makes her literally a servant, she is 
in no sense a slave, and, unlike the American 


dress her mistress in the second person. 


domestic, she maintains the personal dignity 
from independence in the 
same manner and to the same degree as does 
any mechanie. 

If her hours of work are not definitely es- 
tablished, they nevertheless have understood 


resulting social 


limits which the special requirements of each 
household vary but little in individual eases. 
As a rule she begins work about seven o’clock 
in the morning: she is allowed an hour for 
the midday meal, during which time she is 
not disturbed, and after this meal she is al- 
lowed a certain time in which to arrange her 
toilet and her chamber. The French serv- 
ant does not lodge with the family. In the 
Paris apartment-house the entire top floor is 
reserved for the servants of all families oc- 
cupying the house. When the girl’s work is 
finished at night, whether at nine or ten 
o'clock, she goes out of the kitchen, locks the 
door, and is no more responsible to her em- 
ployer until the hour of work arrives next 
morning than is a factory hand responsible 
to his employer when he has quit the factory. 
The law protects the girl against the whims 
and spite of an employer, exacting eight days’ 
notice with nourriture, or an equivalent two 
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francs a day, when the girl is discharged— 
this, too, is due her when she leaves by her 
own will—and the employer is also obliged to 
the 
length of time she has been in his employ, 
and in which he is under no circumstances 
permitted to say anything to her discredit; 


give her a certificate stating at least 


she may also, if she pleases, exact that the 
certificate be legalized by thé employer at the 
commissary of police. So thoroughly is the 
domestic laborer identified with the cause’ of 
labor in general in France, that all reforms 
and legislation designed for the relief of the 
working classes specifically include the house- 
hold worker. 

The ceremony with which the French serv- 
ant takes her meals admirably illustrates the 
social independence which her economic posi 
tion admits. She eats always in the kitchen, 
not over the family crumbs in the family 
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dining-room as our American servants often 
aspire to do. She has her own table-cloth 
and her own table furniture, and, if she likes, 
her own menu; lastly, she has her own large 
napkin which she tucks under her chin and 
spreads carefully over her ample bosom. Then 
while the cuisiniére, the femme de chambre, 
and the nunu, during an hour leisurely eat 
and drink their fill, as one of them said to me 
lately, “JI pas de quoi 
rire”; they find plenty to make them laugh, 
and their healthy, glowing faces attest how 
happy they are in spite of being—yes, because 
they are “hired” girls. French domestic 
economy enables the family to live, live well 
on any given income, and—perhaps as a great 
marvel—it permits the “hired” girl to live 
If, irrevocably, it tends to limit the 
the woman who marries, what 
that but to follow the economy of nature? 


ne nous manque 


also. 


career of is 
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nered hosts, 


1 through the rain, 


When will you rout the Winter’s ghosts, 


And cleanse my heart 


again ? 


How long before your first eall rings 


Across the silence of 


How long before the bl 


the year ¢ 


uebird sings, 


To hush mine ancient fear? 


I, 


in my prison-house 


of ( trief, 


Bowed ‘neath the tyranny of Pain, 


Sigh for a glimpse of 


Weep for your smile 


O April, with your ba 


Your lyric laughter t 


Spring’s first leaf, 


again. 


inered hosts, 


hrough the rain, 


Come back to drive forth Memory’s ghosts, 


And cleanse my heart again! 
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LEGANT simplicity is the key-note of 


the newest fashions in the decoration 
and arrangement of the dinner-table. 
The finest French china, plain pure white, 


with a narrow gold border and a gold crest 


or monogram at one side, is seen on the 
tables of those who follow the newest and best 
styles. This is used for the entire dinner, 


instead of the different patterns for the dif- 


ferent courses that have been so popular. 
The tumblers and wineglasses are of the 
finest crystal, as thin as possible, and deli- 
cately engraved. The only touch of color 
about them is a very narrow gold rim and a 
small gold monogram. The early patterns 


of old Colonial glass are now reproduced. 
Globe-shaped of white silk, 
the gathered or pleated and 
daintily painted by hand, carry out the gen- 
eral white effect, which is increased by the 


candle-shades 


with fulness 


sheen of the silver, every piece being burnish- 
ed as.if it had just come from the jeweler’s. 
Silver candelabra are used by those who pos- 
sess them, or single candlesticks of silver or 
glass for a The return 
of old more brought to 
light antique candelabra with prism drops. 
These the table, and also the 
large épergnes and elaborate centrepieces to 
hold both fruit and flowers that were so much 
admired by an earlier generation. A hostess 
who does not own such an heirloom usually 
selects a low, flat dish for the flowers. Table- 
cloths composed of lace, with a white cloth 
beneath, are sometimes used by the very rich. 
The 
latter are now pure white, colored embroidery 
favor. A central dish of ferns, 
small match, sometimes 
replaces flowers, the candle -shades in this 
Fancy spoons are no longer 


less formal dinner. 


fashions has once 


are seen on 


With these no centrepiece is needed. 


having lost 


with four ones to 


case being green. 


scattered about the table by. way of orna- 
ment, and the elegant trifles which at one 
time abounded have been much diminished 
in number. A few compotiers containing 


choice bonbons are but it is thought 


better to put the salted nuts, olives, ete., on 
the side-table. 


used, 


Another novelty is the placing of fewer 
knives and forks at each cover. This involves 
handing fresh knives and forks, or forks alone, 
as may be required, with succeeding courses. 
While the simplicity of the table is thus in- 
creased, so much more work is given to the at- 
tendants (since the knife and fork should not 
be laid on the plate, but slipped in place sepa- 
rately) that the fashion is not likely to be 
popular. Many hostesses adhere to the older 
drrangement shown in the illustration, three 
forks and two knives (preferably of silver) be- 
ing laid at each cover. The soup-spoon is 
usually put at the extreme right beyond the 
knives, although this winter some ladies place 
it next the plate. The napkin may be laid 
either upon the plate or at the side. The 
former method takes up less room. 


Grapefruit frequently takes -the place of 


raw oysters, of which many persons are 
afraid on account of possible’ typhoid 
germs. The daintiest way of serving grape- 


fruit is in tall, flaring, vaselike glasses. 
These contain first a bed of ice, then a see- 
ond or inner glass eup holding the pulp of 
the fruit nicely prepared, or a fruit punch. 
Or it may be served in the skin, each person 
receiving a half, placed on a plate. In serv- 
ing a formal meal the guest is never left 
without a plate in front of him, except at 
the time of the removal of the crumbs. Thus, 
when first sitting down at table, he finds an 
empty plate, on which the waitress presently 
places one containing soup, raw oysters, or 
grapefruit. Where the first 
of either of the latter two, the under plate 
is left and the soup-plate set upon it. The 
two are taken away together after the soup 
and immediately replaced by the hot plate 
for the fish. 

The arrangement and service of a formal 
luncheon are much like those for dinner, save 
that the bare table with ornamental doilies 
and centrepiece is often Plates for 
bread and butter are appropriate for lunch- 
eon. Effervescent waters are sometimes 
served rather than wine for this meal, es- 


course consists 


used. 


pecially where only women are present. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE DINNER-TABLE, 


Showing the alternative pian of placing the soup-spoon next the plate 


THE CORRECT LUNCHEON-TABLE, 
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ANET nineteen to-day. 
At eighteen she was engaged 
to young Clifton. How hap- 


was 





py she was! All the colors 
of her sky were celestial, 
while her world was a land of 


enchantment. 


rosy 
And now! 
Now there 


have been tears, and woebegone 
features, for Clifton, with his debonaire 
face and selfish laughter, has walked off with- 
out warning and married somebody else. 

For a long time she could not 
it. First she wondered what she 
him: 


understand 

had 
wondered 
kept 


erying 


done 


and then she what 
she ought to have 
After that she 


against love 


to lose 
him. 
out 


done to have 


paced the room, 


as a thing which had tricked her. 


Sometimes with clenched fingers and husky 


voice she stopped to say she hated Clifton! 
For hours this went on, until I became 
alarmed at her ceaseless going round and 


circle of her despairs. 
| proposed, 


garden. At 


round the self-same 
To divert her, 
walk about the 


just at sunset, a 


that she shrank 


as if I had struck her, shrivelling into a 
person half her size, while she gazed at me 
with piteous eyes, declaring she would never 
go out-of-doors any more. The neighbors 
would see her, she said; they would point 
her out as some one whom a man had jilted. 

There was nothing for me to say at the 
time; there never is, at best, much which any 
one can say when grief is having its first 
pitiless way with a heart. All we can do 


is to let the sufferer ery it out, as mothers 


let their little ones sob out the story of a 
disappointing day. And certainly I could 
hardly have been mean enough—yes, mean 
enough (for I say it advisedly)—mean 
enough to tell Janet that “time would heal 
her hurt.” Of course I knew that “time” 
would, but to have told Janet so at the mo- 


ment would have robbed her of 
element of 
tragedy—the 


youth, of 


been to have 


a consciousness of the one sole 
her 


prominent in 


dignity possessed by eon- 


sciousness feeling 


that for one’s own particular wound natur 
nowhere has a remedy. 

I did, however, ask Janet a question—one 
that brought her to a sudden standstill, for 
she found she could not answer it at first. 
“Tell me what you think love is?” I asked 
her, making my question seem casual in order 
to rouse her, without letting her guess at my 
intention. 

My ruse for a question, when 
is like a life-line—in 
steadies one’s self, at least 
Janet, at any rate, became 

talked through the night. 
her she with 
Janet all admire. 


succeeded, 
one is tempest-tossed, 
catching at it, 
for the 
interested, and we 
When I left 
head up—the 


one 
moment. 

was serene-eyed, 
whom we 


Ilere are some of the things we said: Love 
is not love when it turns to hate. Love is 
tenderness, Compassion. It forgives, and 


sees that 
She 


forgiven, for she 
Clifton himself, not 
learned the meaning of that 
‘Forgive them, they know not 
do.” And most of those who 
“know.” With them it is a 
of selfishness, of 
This 


Janet has already 


has hurt her. has 


divine prayer: 
what they 
don't 


question of 


sin 
ignorance, blindness, or 
overwhelming passion. 
should we not, like Janet, 
belief is that ultimately we 
learn to do so. As light 
soul, is made to see 


why 
too? My 
must all 

into the 
that those 
sinning against 
child is 


fi Tr 


being so, 
forgive 
own 
ecomes 
each of us 
who sin against us are only 
Ask a mother 
whether she grieves most 
herself or the child. If we could all feel 
that mother-love, there would be (when we 
were hurt) no harborings of revenge, 
outbursts of fury. 
governed by a 


themselves. whose 


disrespectful 


no wild 
would be 
infinite compassion. 
though: 

patronizing pity, like 
the toss of an offended schoolgirl’s head, 
the shaking of proud petticoats as one passes 
by. Compassion is 
that. 


Instead, we 
and 
Remember one thing, 


Vast 


Compassion is not 


nothing so belittling as 
It does not think of itself at all, and 


is so full of love that it can stand apart from 
its own hurt, and think only of the other one. 
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That is why, as Janet and I talked on through 
the long summer night, she grew happier, 
as every other would thought 
the meaning of things. 
She saw that her real injury could not spring 
from any blow Clifton had inflicted, 
but only from the way in which she, Janet, 


woman who 


upon inner these 


which 


took the blow; whether, having received it, 
she gave back hate, desire for revenge, fear 
of the world’s harsh judgment, fear of man’s 
scorn; or whether, even in her pain, she stood 
up courageously, harboring no malice, proud 
only in one thing 
know 


that love, big enough to 
had taught her, had _ pos- 
Janet saw, too, that shame 


what love 
sessed her soul. 
could not lie in giving a love which some one 
else had spurned. Shame lies in spurning 
love, as Clifton had spurned hers. 

Janet, I say, 


bre ike 


saw all this before the dawn 

found us still talking. What I 
that Janet in her new enlighten 
ment must command the world’s respect, not 
for the world, may 
abuse it, never withholds its admiration long 


and 
saw was 


its seorn; however we 
from those who have the courage to live by 
whatever faith them. 

To arrive at Janet’s height, each of us, I 
repeat, must think oftener on love’s meaning. 
Few of us think on it at all 
hurt, and then we ery out. 


lies in 


until love is 
Moreover, when we 
are all young, love, like other blessings, comes 
without What we do know 
is that suddenly a new, vibrating charm has 
lent to life, that 
has become the whole wide world to us. 


our knowing it. 


been and some one person 


That 
is why, shy as you may be about talking of 
love, blushing at its 
still, 


dream with a comment, or 
breath, the 


very mention, I am 
day- 


to disturb, by so 


shyer fearing to jar upon your 


much as a sweetness of your 
revery. 

I notice, however, how much 
talk about Jack! 

And Jack certainly is the most delightful 
of persons. Perhaps, too, being just the kind 
of adorable woman that you are, will 
most of the disappointments which 
the generality of us Poor little Ma- 
thilda, on the hand, is destined for 
whole strings of Why? Why, 
just because she is always reacting from the 
She 
believes so in people one day, and the next 
heart-broken she 
they’re not what she supposed them! 
heard a very wise and 


you like to 


you 
escape 
meet. 
other 
troubles. 


consequences of her own enthusiasms. 


Is so because 


discovers 
I once 
very 


severe person 
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talking to her. “My dear,” said the wise 
person, “ you make your own suffering. You 
idealize everybody and then you blame them 
for not living up to the standard which you 
have created. Either believe so firmly-in-the 
excellencies of your friends that you help 


make your friends excellent, or open your 
eyes to the shortcomings of your own pecul- 
iar temperament. Don’t smash your idols. 


To do that proves your temper, not theirs.” 
Poor little Mathilda! 
Poor all of us, I 
all of 
then 


sometimes think. Poor 
us till we have learned—then—why, 
When 


we have done that, however, we have one of 


we have to keep on learning! 


the greatest secrets of happiness at our com- 
mand — the 
adjustments. 


make our re- 
None of us escape the neces- 


secret of how to 


sity. None, at least, who grow, and to grow is 
one of the joys, one of the joys certainly of 
love. 

Don’t wrinkle up your forehead, my dear 
child. Tl tell what I mean. Every 
time we love any one, even our father and 
mother, our brothers or our sisters, we 


you 


are 
brought to moments when, sometimes with 
a sudden shock and sometimes with new 


tenderness, we see them as quite different 
make up our minds all 
We find them weaker 


thought, not half so strong as our- 


people, and have to 
over again about them. 
than we 
selves in troubles and temptations. 
on the other hand, we discover 
whom we thought feeble or 


Perhaps, 
that those 
fretful have been 
bearing sorrows and responsibilities the mag- 
nitude of which Our 
discovery made, we have to readjust ourselves 


we never suspected. 
to new points of view. If we hug to our- 
selves our disappointments in the people we 
have loved, we never find these readjustments 
easy. 

My dear old mother used to say, when we 
told her some of our shocks and surprises 
about people, “ My dear, I’ve 
Now I’m beginning to 
self: “ A long time” 


lived a long 
say it my- 
long enough to be sure 
that there are no people in the world who 
have not had to make their own readjust- 
ments. There are William and Mary. How 
happy they were as young lovers! How hap- 
Yet I remem- 
ber when Mary, a few years after her mar- 


time.” 


py they are now as old ones! 


riage, awoke to find things very different 
from what she had supposed, and went 
through a period of rebellion even against 
William. Then, love being strong, she was 
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able to take a new view of him and married 
life, and that is why she is so happy to-day, 
thirty after. 

We get ourselves.out of love because, un- 
like Mary, we don’t to make our 
re adjustments. Yet, as | have just said, each 


make 


quite years 


know how 
has to 
blind at first, 
Often it is because we see that John, for ex- 
ample, is not a suecess, that his work never 


of us them, for love, though 
must learn some day to see. 


goes well, or because what we call cares have 
come to drive romance away, that we begin 
to chafe and rebel, to try and find out why 
it has all happened to us, not remembering 
that the 
body 


Just make up your mind, then, that this is 


same thing is happening to every- 


else. 


a period through which you have to pass, and 
through which your neighbor has to pass as 
When you see Dick and Hannah, after 
three years of married life, begin to pull in 


we ll. 


separate ways, don’t judge them too harshly; 
don’t say, “ I’m sure there’s some trouble,” or 
that flirt,” or “he’s a tyrant,” or 
anything else except that Dick and Hannah 
will come out all right. 


“she’s a 


They’re both facing 
another set of conditions, that is all; facing 
discoveries about each other. The necessity 
for taking new soundings has presented it 


self to them as it does to captains at sea, now 


and then. If the ship of love is strong, 
they'll get into clear waters. So never worry 
about Hannah and Dick. 

And one more thing, for I see it in your 


“Why,” you ask, “ should 


women, not men, always be preached to about 


faces as you read. 


love i“ 


I used to ask mvVvs¢ lf that same question, 
but now I understand that as we women 
suffer most in love. we women are most in 
need of guidance in it. Moreover, for the 
moment, at any rate, it is we women who 
must teach men. Men are busy with other 


reforms: with the remedying of great social 
and industrial evils, with political and muni- 

labor and 
the admin- 
renewing for 


cipal questions, with problems of 
the 


istration « 


and 
The great 


wages, making of laws 


f justice. 
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them, as for us, lies in the home, and it is 


in the home that love is nurtured. There- 
fore, it behooves us as women to know all 
about it, and to learn to read aright that 


message sent into the secret chambers of our 
was into the soul of Janet 
keeping it pure in our hearts that we may 
keep it pure in the hearts of our sons. 
And how is a woman to do this? 


souls as it sent 


She is so to believe not only in the love 
she feels, that she makes others believe in it 
in the love which 
other women feel, that she inspires a belief 
in that love as well. 


too, but she is 30 TO beli ve 


Men, who once did most of the writing and 
preaching, long ago started a fable about a 
woman’s being harsher in her judgment of 


women than men were, and somehow we 
women have accepted that fable as true. But 
if you will think for a moment you will re- 
eall the fact that some man (a_ husband, 


brother, friend, or lover) really first started 
with one of his comments the bit of gossip 
about Maria which repeated the other 
day to Jane. Worse than that, by his com- 
ments he scared you into taking a false and 
cowardly attitude Maria, so that in 
your eagerness not to let him think that you 
like her told him you 

dreamed that women could be so bad.” 


you 


toward 


were you “never 
Then 
you repeated the story to Jane, who repeated 
it to her husband, him of 
things: That harsh in 
judgments of one another, and that 


were gossips. 


convineing two 


womenh were their 


women 


Now if when you were first told this story 
you had said to the man, “ Don’t judge Maria 
severely,” and then if you had gone on lift- 
ing the lid of the woman’s heart, letting him 


see into its deeps, never touching on the 
‘isn'ts.’ but dwelling on the eternal “ is,” 
don’t you see how you could at least have 
begun to make him understand what love 
might be? 


You would certainly have discovered some- 


under- 
be, you help to keep 
with you! 


that by helping a 
love 


thing else 
stand 


man to 
what may 


him in love, and 
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AY day always suggests the setting up 
of the May pole and the charming 


with the 
why the 
r luncheon, or of a children’s party, 
table 


usually in 


festivities associated 
This is 


a dinner o 


pretty 
eustom.,. probably hostess ot 
some reminder of 
little May pole of 


for any 


loves to have on her 
the tradition, 


he r own. It is sort of a 


appropriate 





STRAWBERRY SILORTCAKE WITH CREAM, 


meal, even to the dinner-party, which at this 
time of year is always informal and simple. 
To make it the carpenter must be called 
in to fashion a pole three feet high, an inch 
1 diameter, its fastened 
a li of wood that there will 


Then, 


er more i base in so 


heavy be no 


danger of its toppling over. when it is 


ready, it is wound from the base to the top 
with ribbons in alternate colors, pink and 
white, or pink and rose, preferably, and when 


under this, 
ribbons an 
inch wide or for each guest. These 
lightly that they will 
slightly dip as they descend, and one is fasten- 
ed in front of each cover, pinned to the cloth. 
Just before the the wooden 
base of the pole a flat 
of pink flowers; pink and white English daisies 
are loveliest of all for this particular day, and 
they stuck in sand shallow dishes 
to support the and give the effect of 
planting; a little green will conceal the dishes. 


the top is reached a bow is tied; 
tacked to the top of the pole, are 
less, 


one 


are drawn down so 


guests arrive 


is concealed by mass 


ean be 
stems 


From the top of the pole a few light vines 
may fall on the ribbons half the way down 


“oy By Joseprine Guenion Gg? ten 9 « 


on MAY DAY 


ve ar" 


their length, and where 
a knot of the 
be fastened. 


each ribbon is pinned 
daisies with a bit of vine may 
Apple blossoms may be 
cannot be 
but not hothouse 
be secured. 
Under the table are to be the 
little dishes of salted nuts, candies, olives, and 


used if 
mountain-laurel, 
unless others cannot 


found, or 
flowers, 


daisies 


ribbons on the 


small iced cakes; candles, used only at dinner 
in spring, may stand outside on the 
edge of the table; these match the 
pink, with pink or rose shades. 

The menu for a 


quite 
flowers, 


dinner in May ought not 


to be long or heavy. This is a practical one: 
Clear soup. 
Radishes, olives, salted nuts. 


Soft-shell crabs on toast. 


Crown roast of lamb, mint jelly; 


French pease. 


new pota- 

toes: 

Lettuce and tomato salad, French dressing; 
wafers. 

shorteake with whipped cream. 


Coffee. 


Strawberry 


Crabs on toast make a delicious dish for 
dinner, but any hostess who does not find 
them in her inland market can easily substi- 








A STRAWBERRY 


SALAD. 


fish, such as perch, merely 
broiling it nicely, and serving it 
The lamb may have its centre 
filled with tiny French fried potatoes if one 
prefers those to new ones, creamed; or the 
may fill the meat. A leg of lamb may 
take the place of the crown cut, if one wishes, 


tute some small 
splitting it, 
on watercress. 


pease 
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The mint jelly, used now more than the 


mint sauce, is made by preparing a_ plain 
lemon jelly, and before the gelatine is added 
a bunch of bruised mint is simmered for three 


minutes in it; then it is strained and gelatine 





A MAY-DAY BIRTHDAY CAKE. 


and a fruit coloring added, and 


it is put into a mould. 


little green 
The shortcake is one especially planned for 
is a delicate 
mould ; 
large sweetened berries, 


a dinner; it sponge-cake baked 
filled 
and whipped ereain 
is put all around the edge. 
be filled with 


vanilla cream is first made, then a quart of 


in a circle the centre is with 


Or the cirele may 


strawberry ice-cream; a plain 


berries are erushed, sweetened, and heated, 
and while warm put through a seive, and 


when the cream is half frozen they are stirred 
in. It is a good plan to put fresh berries all 
around the cake even when the ice 
cream is used. 

A second little dinner may have 


an additional course; or, the third 


course may be served after the 
soup, and the fish course omitted: 
Clear tomato soup. 


Radishes, salted nuts, olives. 


Brook trout on watercress. 


Chicken in rice mould, mushroom 


sauce, 
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to be had in May in nearly every market in 
the country ; they need to be lightly broiled 
or fried and served on watercress. The next 
course is one even an inexperienced hostess 
may venture to try, since it always comes out 
well and is rice to 
have two cupfuls; season it, and while hot 
press it on 


very good; boil enough 


the sides and bottom 
buttered mould. 

Cut up two cups of cold chicken and mix 
with half a cup of white sauce; season this 
and fill the the mould, and 
bake in a pan of water forty minutes, covered 


of a well 


centre of 


also 


tightly. Meanwhile make a large cup of 
rich white sauce, using cream instead of 


milk, and mix with a cup of finely chopped 
mushrooms, fresh or canned, simmered un- 
til they are cooked, if fresh, or well heated if 
canned. Turn out the mould and pour the 
sauce around it. 

For the salad mince some Roquefort cheese 
and sprinkle over the lettuce after putting on 
the French dressing. 

A little luncheon in May may also have the 
May pole on the table. Or a large mound of 
apple blossoms may be the centrepiece, with 
others without stems seattered over the cloth. 
This menu, too, should be light: 

Cream of tomato soup in cups. 
Shrimps and pease in paper cases. 
Chicken loaf with olives; 

toes; hot 
Strawberry salad; 


creamed new pota- 

rolls; tea. 

cream cheese and wafers. 
Pistache ice-cream in glasses; cake. 

The fish course in this luncheon is a new 

one; to make it clean a can of shrimps and 

put them into ice-water for an hour; wipe dry 


and pick them up in small bits; drain a ean 








Roast lamb; French fried potatoes ; 
asparagus. 
with Roquefort 
and 


Lettuce cheese : 


wafers French dressing. 
ice-cream in glasses; cake. 
Coffee. 


ilways delicious and 


Strawberry 


Brook trout are are 


CHICKEN LOAF WITH OLIVES. 


of French pease, mix with the shrimps, season 
well, and heat in a cup of white sauce; serve 
in paper cases or small baking-dishes very hot. 


To make the chicken loaf stew a_ three- 
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pound chicken till tender; remove the bones 
and put the meat through the chopper, with 
two thin slices of salt pork. Add half a cup 
of bread crumbs, a beaten egg, half a tea- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg, a saltspoonful of 
black pepper, and a teaspoonful of salt; mix 
well and bake three hours in a mould, keeping 
it covered for the last one; baste frequently 
with a little of the stock the meat was cooked 
in. Take the rest of it, strain, and add a cup 
of cream with a very little thickening, and 
mix in a cup of stoned olives; pour around the 
loaf when turned out, and serve hot, sliced. 
For the salad stem large fine berries and 
arrange them in lettuce leaves, white ones, 
cup-shaped; just before serving pour over 


them a French dressing made with lemon 
juice and oil, and pass cream cheese and 
wafers. 

For the dessert make a rich white ice- 


cream and flavor with pistache; color a pale 


green with fru‘t paste, 
and serve in tall glasses 
with a little whipped 


cream topping each one. 


Sponge - cake angel’s- 
with this 
cream, or lady-fingers roll- 


or 
food is nice 
ed in soft-boiled icing an« 
then rolled in chopped al- 


monds. Coffee may be 
served after leaving the 
table. 

Another luncheon given CHICKEN 
when buttercups grow 
thickly may have a brilliant table if a 
very large basket or pan is placed in the 
centre and filled with the blooming little 


plants, the edge of the dish concealed with 
small ferns. The menu 
berries on their stems. 


might begin with 


Strawberries. 
Bouillon with whipped cream. 
Chicken breasts; 


creamed potatoes ; 


jelly ; hot rolls. 


eurrant 


Cheese and nut balls, French dressing: 
wafers. 
Maearoon ice-cream; angel’s-food. 
Coffee. 
Pan the chicken breasts and cover with 


a sauce made by adding the beaten yolks of 
two eggs to a cupful of rich white sauce, 
simmering a moment to cook the eggs. 

The salad requires a cup of cream cheese 
and a cup of finely chopped English walnuts, 
mixed, seasoned with a little salt 


very and 
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cayenne; these are rolled into balls as large 
as a butternut and laid lettuce 
French dressing. 


The ice-cream is a plain vanilla, with a cup 


on with 


of powdered macaroon crumbs stirred in 
when it is half frozen. 
For a children’s May-day party make a 


very large cake by this simple rule: half 
a cup of butter, a cup and a half of sugar, 
whites of four eggs, half a cup of water, two 
cups of flour, two level teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, juice and grated rind of a lemon; beat 
all five minutes and bake three-quarters of an 
hour. Ice this prettily, and when it is cold put 
a long, thick, wooden knitting-needle in the 
centre, pushing it well in, and wind it with 
narrow in colors; have ready 
some little jointed dolls dressed in crépe-pa- 
per, and put a small-headed hatpin down the 
back of each under the hair; push these pins 
down into the edge of the cake. 


ribbons two 


Then raise 





IN RICE 


MOULD, MUSHROOM SAUCE. 
the inner arm of each doll and tie a ribbon 
to it from the top of the little pole. This 
cake will make a lovely centrepiece for the 
party table, for the effect of the gay little 
dolls daneing among the ribbons will charm 
the children. 
child. 

For the supper creamed chicken in little 
paper cases is a good first course served with 
sandwiches and small eups of cocoa, and, if 


At the end give a doll to each 


the children are small enough to appreciate 
them, animal crackers. Or there might be 
ereamed chicken, with creamed chopped po- 
tatoes in the cases. 

The ice-cream may be a plain white vanil- 
la sliced; or there may be 
filled with the ice-cream. 

Best of all, in the eyes of the children, are 
the crackers holding mottoes and paper caps; 


meringue shells 


after these latter are put on there may be 
a delightful dance about a large May pole. 
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FIRST PAPER: 


© keep the body adjusted and efficient 
a7 and the mind alert is a great need; to 

meet it, it is necessary to understand 
and utilize certain natural laws. 

The most important of these are that mo- 
tion, the unceasing vibration which, as is well 
known, makes all sensation possible, is the 
law of life, and that equilibrium, which keeps 
everything in its place, is absolutely essential 
to good health. 

To understand something of how these two 
laws control health and life, note what hap- 
when a of the body has 
been exposed to a low temperature so sud- 


pens certain area 
denly or so long that there is a partial cessa- 
tion of the motion within the body known as 
the circulation, as in taking cold. If means 
are at once used to restore normal vibration 
all is well; otherwise the result is illness. 

A partial interference with the unconscious 
activity in the body, as has been explained, 


is the cause of illness. A perfect balance of 


this activity is the equilibrium which in- 
sures good health, and also good looks—for, 
when all is said, health and good looks go 


hand in hand. 
There is 
What 


exceptional 


an Oriental proverb which says: 
Not in 


instances, but often, as history 


has been done can be done. 
and biography attest and every-day observa- 
tion 
of a seriously defective body has made his 
life a brilliant 


An interesting instance of a signal triumph 


may verify, the wise, determined ruler 


SUCCeSS, 


of this kind is found in the life of the late 
Attorney-General Brewster. When he was 
a child he was accidentally burned in such a 
way that he was hopelessly disfigured. Be- 


ing too young, when the 


accident oceurred, to 
remember his face when it was not searred, he 


did not realize how repellant his personal ap- 


pearance was, until he chanced to hear a 
brutally candid opinion in regard to it. 
It was at a reception. A beautiful young 


woman attracted young Brewster’s attention, 


and he asked to be As soon 


left 


presented to her. 


as possible after the introduction she 
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NOSE AND THROAT 
A little later, as be stood outside an 
open window, he heard this young woman say 
to a man who was devoting himself to her: 
“T cannot understand how it is that people 
invite Brewster to their 
suppose it is on account of his family, but 
I should think they would see that he de- 
clined. 


him. 


young houses. I 


He certainly is too -repulsive to ap- 
L could scarcely keep from 
running away when he was presented to me.” 


pear in public. 


In speaking of this afterward, Attorney- 
General Brewster that, while this 
one of the most painful incidents of his life, 


said was 
it was one of the most valuable; he at once 
proceeded to take account of his disabilities 
and possibilities, and he determined that the 
latter should triumph. 

Before this he had pursued his studies, as 
do most young men, in a more or less per 
functory way. Now he to his 
mind from every source, to such good pur- 
that for 
his sound understanding and the brillianey of 
his conversation. 


began store 


pose he soon became distinguished 


In carefully examining his disfigured face 
he 


way, pleasing. 


found that certain expressions were, in a 
While making these habitual, 
he sought to fee] as he desired to look, and 
so avoided stereotyped expressions. In 


re- 
lating this to an intimate friend, who in 
turn told it to the writer, General Brewster 
said that in taking account of himself he 


found that he had 
made the most of it by right living and ex- 
Also, to distract attention from his 
disfigured face, he decided to adopt a pre- 
turesque style of dress. 


a gocd physique, and he 
ercise. 


Faney clothes for 
men had been a long time out of date, but 
until his death he wore fancy waisteoats and 
lace frills. 

Tn a man of poorer powers this might have 
absurd, but General fine 
mentality, his charm of manner and speech, 


seemed Brewster’s 


his standing in his profession and in social 


life, made him one of the most popular men 
in Washington. 
Each province of the body should be cared 











HEALTH 


for regularly and carefully by every woman, 
should be taken as will 
establish and maintain normal vibration and 
In doing this the function of 
the breath is of first For this 
the area of the body essential to it 
should, manifestly, be given careful attention. 


and such exercises 
equilibrium. 
importance. 


reason 


There is no part of the body more neglected, 
and for this reason more frequently in re- 
volt, than the wonderful air filter, the nose. 
Who not the millions of 
floating in a ray of sunlight? 


has seen motes 
If these were 
permitted to enter the lungs the result would 
be fatal; they caught and 
held by the The secretions provided 
by nature for expelling them, in the condi- 
tions of modern living, are not sufficient, as 


the prevalence of catarrh, bronchitis, tuber- 


are, therefore, 


nose, 


culosis, and kindred diseases proves. 

Not alone is the air filtered, it is warmed 
by the nose, throat, and adjacent parts before 
it is fit to the Another im- 
portant office of this organ is to give warn- 


enter lungs. 


ing of noxious things that menace well-be- 
ing. A filter which is not cleaned soon ceases 


to be of use. So it is with the nose; it can- 
not fulfil any of its offices if it is not kept in 
good condition. 

A famous New York specialist, who cares 
for the vocal organs of the great singers dur- 


ing their engagement at the Metropolitan 
Opera THlouse, makes the unqualified state- 


ment that if noses and throats were kept 
perfectly clean there would be no consump- 
tion, bronchitis, or catarrh, and that a large 
proportion of other illness would be averted. 

According to this physician a salt-water 
douche and gargle, to thoroughly cleanse the 
throat and nose, should be used at least twice 
a day. That it may be convenient to do this, 
fill a wide-mouthed bottle holding a pint with 
boiled water, and add a teaspoonful of com- 
mon sea salt. On rising in the morning and 
before retiring at night, after gargling the 
throat with this solution, fill the hollow of 
the hand with it and draw it up the nose, 
throwing the head back as far as: possible. 
This last should be done very carefully, as 
otherwise it may affect the ears unfavorably. 
It will sometimes a little 
strangling, but will completely clear all the 
little spaces and intricate -parts of the nose 
and throat. When particles of food or any 
foreign substance remain 


cause coughing, 


in either, the re- 
sult is much the same as when the teeth are 
not cleaned, though in the soft flesh of the 
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nose and throat the diseased condition caused 
by these decaying particles makes more rapid 
progress than in the hard substance of the 
teeth. 

In addition to the salt-water gargle. and 
douche morning and night, the throat should 
be gargled with a little clear water each 
time anything is eaten in order to remove 
any particles of food which may have found 
lodgment in its little cavelike openings. 

As the requires food, the 
throat, and lungs need fresh air; but unlike 
the stomach these organs demand a 
stant supply, which is the same when sleep- 
ing as during active hours. 
the sleeping-apartment 
with pure air. 


stomach nose, 


con- 


For this reason 
should be supplied 
As a draught is a danger, es- 
pecially when the circulation is low, the bed 
should be so placed that it is not in a eur- 
rent of air. 
posing any 
temperature 


As there is also danger in ex- 
part of the lower 
than is maintained in other 
parts, the head should be kept as warm«as the 
rest of the body. 

In the open-air sanitariums for tubercu- 
losis each patient has a nightrobe with a 
head-covering attached. This is not neces- 
sary for the ordinary individual in a room, 
but with the windows open as they should be 
a light article of kind should be at 
hand to lay about the head when the nights 
are cool. The fact that the head is not usual- 
ly protected during the hours of sleep is a 
fruitful cause of throat trouble and kindred 
ailments. 

When the throat or nose is diseased that 
is another matter. There is a spray, with a 
basis of oil so delicate that it has little more 
consistency than water and which is as fra- 
grant and sweet as the odor of a pine forest, 
that is used after cleansing the throat and 
nose with the salt-water douche and gargle, 
to soothe and heal. When there is serious 
disease a physician’s services are needed. 

To keep the body efficient and adjusted it 
is not alone necessary to care for each part, 
but it is equally essential that such exercises 
should be taken each day as unify the ac- 
tivity of the various parts and keep them in 
normal poise. A system of exercises (the first 
three of which are given here) are the result 
of years of study and experience, and these, 
when practised systematically, with the mind 
concentrated on each one as it is taken, will 
accomplish much. An inerease of vitality 
is usually apparent in a few days after be- 


body to a 


some 
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As you add one after another, 
health are 


ginning them. 
provided ordinary 
flagrantly violated, disabilities disappear and 


rules of not 
health and strength replace them. 

As the breath is most important in these 
the nose and throat should first be 
When this 


with fixed 


exercises, 
stand 

full, 
not distending, 


cleared. has been done 


attention take a 
but 


this breath, expand 


erect, and 
deep breath, expanding, 
the Holding 


and eontract the muscles of the abdomen, in- 


abdomen. 


dependent of the breath, three times, then ex- 
pel the breath by drawing it up to the chest 
while the With the 
hands on the hips, draw in a deep breath and 
direct it to first the right and then the left 
side, a little below the waist-line, in such a 


contracting abdomen. 


way that the side is perceptibly moved; draw 
the breath upward while contracting the ab- 
domen, and expel the breath from the mouth. 
Repeat this Six times. These two exercises, 
taken regularly, will restore efficieney to the 
liver, and tend to keep the lower digestive 
healthy They 
strengthen the muscles of the lower torso and 
prevent a settling of flesh about that part of 
the body. <A gathering of superfluous flesh 
about any part of the body interferes with 
the health 
beauty, and is a thing you will want to avoid. 

In taking the third exercise, stand erect, 
with the head well 
into fists; make all the muscles taut; take a 


tract in a condition. also 


equilibrium essential to and 


back, double the hands 


deep breath, expand the abdomen; swing the 
arms forward and back three times, making 
a count of seven, and expel the breath slow- 


ly while counting nine. Repeat this four 
times. 
These exercises should be taken before 


dressing in the morning and upon retiring at 


night,. if possible with windows. If 


the temperature will not permit that, let a 


open 


eurrent of fresh air pass through the room 
before taking them. 

Since the breath of life was first breathed 
into man’s nostrils, humanity has continued 
to breathe, but not, as a rule, in the way which 
gives abounding vitality. 

The difficult thing in 
correct breathing is to overcome the habit of 


most establishing 
short, distorted breathing, due in part to the 
intensity of our modern living, which tends 
to contract all It is 
to do this, but it is most important, for of 


our muscles. not easy 
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assured, good health, which 
is the only sure foundation of good looks, is 
not possible when you do not breathe natural- 
lv. If you are inelined to doubt that breath 
ing plenty of fresh air in the right way is 


this you may be 


more potent than all cosmetics combined to 
improve the complexion and brighten the eye, 
note the woman who has been breathing free- 
ly, deeply, in the open air, as you do when 
taking a brisk walk. Her cheeks glow, her 
sparkle ; bright, vivid, at- 
tractive. 


eyes she is 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
pure essential as the manner of 
breathing it. Dr. Scofield, of London, states, 
as a result of experiments he has made, that 
a drop of water condensed from the atmos- 


air is as 


injected into a rab- 
bit, causes the little animal to die in agony 
in a short time. Air your rooms often, once 
each hour at least; but keep them comfort- 
ably warm, and if possible so arrange it that 
a little current of fresh air is constantly pass- 
ing through them. 

A young 


phere of a closed room 


woman was restored to good 
health, after years of invalidism, by correct 
breathing, taking 


was 


and by certain exercises 
She told by a famous 
physician that her heart had lost its rhythm; 


that her pulse was thready, and that, until 


systematically. 


this was corrected, she could not hope to be 
well. <A friend of her family, remarking her 
short, unequal breathing, suggested that if 
this was corrected would regain her 
health. At first, neither the young woman 
nor her friends were inclined to attach much 


she 


importance to his opinion. Sut as it was 
urged that it could do no harm, she decided 
to give the system of breathing a trial. 

The were that, on waking in 


the morning, the young woman should lie for 


directions 


a few minutes and breathe by expanding the 
abdomen, then drawing the breath up to the 
chest while counting seven, and expel it with 
the abdomen contracted while counting nine. 
In this way the lungs were fully expanded. 
One by one exercises, the first three of which 
I give, were added to the correct breathing, 
which vitalized her body. 
This, together with proper exercise of each 
part 


each area of 
of the body and hygienic eating, ac- 
complished what specialists could not, and 
her sallow, hollow cheeks became round and 
red, her lips smiling, and her eyes bright. 


Next month the writer will discuss ‘‘The Mouth and Teeth.” 
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HE average small suburban place pre- the setting of such houses to be? With that 
sents a problem in landscape garden- answered, all the rest would be easy. Should 
ing more difficult, in some ways, than flowers, shrubs, or trees prevail? How close- 
almost any other. Its ly ought the common 


so clea f- 














limitations are rules of landscape gar- 
ly detined that any va- dening to be followed, 
riation in the solution and how far may one 
of it seems almost im- depart from these ac- 
: P , , > . 7 
possible, and the owne1 cepted rules / 
of such a home usually By answering these 
gives up in despair aft- questions in a fairly 
er one or two disas definite manner—which 
trous attempts at origin- it is quite possible to 
ality. So it is small do a few special rules 
wonder that our sub for the small place are 
urbs, and the large established, rules which 
towns which are built will almost invariably 
on similar lines, give hold good beeause they 
one a sense of som ire based on sound rea- 
thing lacking. Th : , son. 
buildings are without a } by After a careful study 
setting and are merely | | le of the subject I have 
°Tts 
excrescences on the } * tS reached the point where 
earth’s surface instead f { us I do not hesitate to say 
of being one with it. é that trees are the first 
Could anything be more } essential in planting 
hopelessly unattractive yr even the smallest place. 
— . 
than such a community, | Shrubs and flowers in 
for instance, as that | the greatest profusion 
shown in the first pic- | will never accomplish a 
ture? Barren, uninter- | result one-half as at- 
esting and uninviting, | tractive as a few well- 


and forbidding, 
with hard and unlovely 


chilling 


placed trees. 
air of 


They give 


an permanence 


lines and the same gen-_ | and rest which nothing 
eral which pervades | else will. Vines may 
public institutions, the | clothe a house and do 
houses are not homes 


but simply habitations. 

















much to bind it to the 


earth and _ soften its 

They are not united to contrary lines, but they 
the earth, and are bleak ~  e¢ling to it and are de- 
and inhospitable. 4 PLAN FOR A SMALL HOUSE PLOT, pendent upon it, and 
Naturally, individual the house remains 


taste must dictate 


but where space 


very largely 


in gardening, 
is so limited errors 


prominent. This is 


likewise true of shrubs, 








very but the lofty dignity of trees overtops it and 
throws a sheltering air about it, thus crea- 
ting the atmosphere of the true home and 


giving one a sense of permanency. 


glaring and therefore it is not 


one’s fancies too much freedom. 


wise to allow 


Of course the great question is—what ought 
VOL. XLI.—54 
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The second picture illustrates this, and 
carries conviction as no amount of argument 
Plainly it shows that it is 


need, which 


possibly could. 


trees which we trees we must 
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HOUSE, 


BUT BLEAK AND INHOSPITABLE. 


have. On the narrow lot they must, of course, 
he placed more to the front or the rear than 
the great horse-chestnut of the picture, and 
never more than one should stand where its 
shade falls the Let them be 
located where their cool green will be a feast 


over house. 


to the eyes of those indoors, as well as out, in 
blazing summer. 


The problem of the 40100 foot lot, 
as treated in the accompanying plan, 
offers a solution which may cost from $10 


to $25, according to the manner in which it 
is carried out. A very attractive result will 
follow the of the former amount, 
while, by carrying the expenditure up to the 


outlay 


latter amount, the place may be made prac- 
Of course 
are or alterations 
will themselves each year if 
one is truly fond of gardening, but these are 
part of the pleasure to be had out of a gar- 


tically complete in its planting. 


there always additions 


which 


suggest 


den and involve only such outlay as one may 
choose to make—anything from five cents for 
a packet of seeds to five dollars for a rare 
specimen of some favorite plant. 

Right here, however, be warned against the 
introduction of many fancy varieties into so 
small And be wise enough to let 
all luxuries of this sort go until the beauty 


a place. 
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of your place is assured by good, healthy, well- 
established native trees, shrubs, and flowers. 
Time enough then for faney 
if great restraint governs their 
It is so easy to overdo and clutter a 


varieties as 
specimens 
use. 
place up with all manner of things, beautiful 
in themselves when suitably placed, but never 
beautiful otherwise. 


The plan shows the house, which is 
4224 feet over all, placed twenty feet 
from the front line of the lot. Along this 


line there may or may not be a fence or rail- 
ing—custom has done away with this general 
ly now, and wisely so in such communities. 
The public sidewalk is three feet from the 
line, and outside of this, between sidewalk 
and eurb, there is usually a grass-plot where 
the trees which form the continuous 
along the street are planted. A uniform 
species is generally selected for these the en- 
tire length of a street. Two are enough be- 
fore a forty-foot lot, each being planted ten 
feet from the side boundaries. 
them twenty feet apart. 


line 


This brings 
These are not shown 
upon the plan, for they are presumably al- 
ready in position. 

For a place of this deseription it is far bet- 
ter to judiciously make use of somewhat for- 
mal lines at the front, concentrating upon the 
entrance, and enclose the rear within a fence 
of wire netting, vine covered, or of the old- 
time pickets. The front lawn and entrance 
portion are thus limited to a strictly formal 
use, while the rear provides retreat for loun- 
ging in negligé on a hot summer afternoon 
safe from interruption. 

A border of attractive shrubs serves as a 
sereen from prying eyes at the back, while 
there is lawn space enough for a hammock- 
stand, or posts, which answer the same pur- 
pose, in the shade of one of the trees. There 
may be a seat around the trunk of the linden- 
tree which will offer a pleasant outlook upon 
the lawn, or a table encircling the tree trunk, 
with portable garden seats grouped around it 
im sociable fashion. The latter is, perhaps, a 
better arrangement, and will prove a tempting 
spot for dallying away a summer day with a 
book or sewing—or homelier tasks, such as 
shelling pease or picking over berries when 
canning-time arrives. 

The grounds of even the smallest place 
ought to be so arranged that they may be 
actually lived in, not simply looked at from 
within the house. The busy 


gets 


woman 


very little benefit of a rose-bush growing in 
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the front yard, but such a plan as this, while 
it does not neglect the front, provides espe- 
cially for the beauty and comfort of the rear, 
keeping in mind constantly the desirability 
for privacy in this part of the place. 

The beautiful Michigan planted 
against the where it crosses the lot, 
dividing the front from the back, and this 
to the street a most 
ish to the “ show ” part of the grounds. 


rose is 
fence 


attractive fin- 
There 
is hardly another climbing-rose as lovely as 
this, and when it has finished blossoming the 


presents 


foliage is good. 

Where the entire list is not to be planted, 
begin with the trees and inelude the ever- 
greens which mark the entrance. Next in 


order should come the vines on the house and 
the shrubs up to No. 7. If any of the large 
croup in the rear are to be included, begin at 
with No. 10, and work in both 
directions as far as possible. Never, under any 


the corner 
circumstances, plant a few scattered speci- 
group like this, but al- 
ways remember that everything 
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Whatever the choice is, let it be confined 
to one thing. Under no consideration should 
Be- 
tween this border and the walk is a six-inch 
line of turf. 

Ferns might be used in front of the porch 
it the house is shady on the front, while holly- 
hocks will look well along the flat side of it. 
Indeed, this is an ideal place for these beau- 


more than one species be planted here. 


tiful old-fashioned flowers. A border of 
crocus bulbs might follow the walk which 
leads to the rear, or iris or day lilies. These 


and many more additions will suggest them- 
selves as the place develops, but it is well to 
leave them to do this. There is very little 
satisfaction in finishing a garden in the first 
season, even if it were possible to do so, there- 
fore these suggestions are made and left as 
mere suggestions, instead of being included 
upon the plan. 

Flowers are omitted from the list because, 
while they may be used with perfect pro- 
priety in such a place, they are more ex- 





This is a 
rule which holds good whether 


must be in 


masses. 


one is planting shrubs’ or 


flowers—and in a large place 
it applies to trees as well. Al 
ways keep to masses except in 
the rare cases when something 
is planted quite alone and apart 
from everything else, as a speci- 
men, as No. 1, for instance. 
The border at the side of the 
main walk 


tain almost anything which is 





entrance may con- 


a favorite. Daphne cneorum 
garland flower—is perhaps first 
This is 
and, of 
It blooms al- 
most continuously after begin- 


choice for such a spot. 
a trailing evergreen 


course, perennial. 


ning in the spring and is ex- 
The flowers 
are pink, and, though small, 
Sweet- 


quisitely fragrant. 


they are very pleasing. 
alyssum would look well here. 


The trade knows this as 

Alyssum maritimum, variety 

compactum. It is an annual IT IS 
and must be raised each year 

from seed. Pansies, asters, mignonette, 


sweet-william, and nasturtiums are any of 
them suitable, but all these require more at- 


tention than the perennial daphne, 


THE 











TREES WE 


NEED, TREES WE MUST HAVE. 

acting in their demands than shrubs, and they 
are the thing which every place in the land 
that can boast of any gardening whatsoever 


abounds in. It is wiser to omit them, where 
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they cannot be grown in the most luxuriant 
fashion, and content oneself with the flower 
ing shrubs which require very little care and 


add much more proportionately to a place. 


Do not let the pruning fever, which af 
flicts the amateur at certain seasons and 


stages of his development, get its grip upon 
Your will suffer if it 
Shrubs do much pruning. 


Their branches should be 


vou. garden does. 


not require very 
allowed to mingle, 
when planted in a group, in generous profu 
sion. For the 
branches to form low on the bush, thus de 


purpose of inducing many 
full specimen, in 
the 


every yvear, 


veloping it into a round, 
stead of 
may be 


the fall. 


more or less severely just 


a spindling one, main branches 


“headed in” usually in 
This means cutting back their tips 
how much being 
something which individual experience with 
each shrub, as it grows in the situation given 
Some va 
should 
have this pruning only after they are through 
flower on the 
the season, and therefore spring pruning will 
flower buds. 

follows the 


plants are given, as these 


it, alone can determine exactly. 


rieties—the hydrangea, for instance 


blooming, as the N new wood of 
remove all the 
In the list 


trade names of the 


which botanical or 


must be used in ordering. Common names 


vary with the loeality and are not to be relied 


upon. For the convenience of those to whom 
the botanical names appear too formidable, 
however, the old-fashioned name most com 


monly applied to the plant is given immedi 
ately after the botanical name. 

Prices 
from the 


specimens are quoted 
figures of the hest 


lowest price 


for single 


nurseries. 
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The 


always means the smallest size 
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plant, naturally. Larger specimens may al 


ways be had if one is willing to pay more. 
The 
done, of course. 
7 
Trees: 

\. Retinispora plumosa 
at 50 cents, &2. LB. 
(horse chestnut). 


results are hastened where this can be 


four 
hippocastanum 


Japan cypress), 
Esculus 
cents, 50 


one at 50 cents. ( 


Populus fastigiata (Lombardy poplar), one at 
50 eents, 50 cents. D. Tilia americana (Amer 
ican linden). one at 50 cents, 50 cents.—Total 
S35 50 


Nhrubs: 


l. Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora (hardy 


OD. 2. Deut 
two at 35 cents, 
(bush honey 
OD. 4. Diervilla 
cents, 70 cents. 5. 
three at 50 
eight at 
opulifolia (nine 
Viburnum 


three at 35 cents, $1 
slender deutzia). 
Loniecera 


hvdrangea ) 
sia gracilis 
70 cents. 3. 
suckle), three at 35 
welgela), two at 35 
Berhberis thunberau (barberry ) 
cents, SL 50 6. Rosa 
$3 per dozen, $2. 7. 
hark 
dentatun 


marrow 
cents, $1 
rosea 
rugosa rose), 
Npir@a 
one at 35 cents. 35 cents S. 
viburnum three at 50 
silky 


cents, S150. 


% Cornus sericea dogwood three at 35 


cents, S1 O05. 10. Nyringa rulgaris common 
lilac four at 35 cents, $1 40.—Total, $11 30. 
| ine BY 

ll. Clematis paniculata (virgin’s bower), 
one at 3) eents. 35 cents 12. Wistaria sinensis 


Chinese wistaria one at 50 cents, 50° cents. 
13. Lonicera halleana Japan honeysuckle ), two 
at 35 cents. 70 cents 14. Rosa setigqera (Michi 
van rose four at 25 cents, 31 15. Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia, eight at 35 cents, $2 80.—Total, 


- o- 
7) oO) 


The 


S20 15, 


and vines is 
for the plants 
unexpected expenses od 


total for shrubs, trees, 


thus allowing a margin 


in the border and the 


which are pretty sure to come up when any 


work is being done around a place. 




















MOOGILUN TERY: 


VERY woman is by this time familiar 
with the season’s shapes and styles and 
has made her selection for a new 


spring hat. but the cost is sometimes rather 


bevond her means. If by a little effort 





A STIFI rURBAN. 


CHIP 


the desirable result can be evolved at home 
the cost will be considerably less. 

You will notice that with rare exceptions 
all hats have bandeaux. The hair be 
and full, and the hat, large or small, 


must set well up so that the coiffure may not 


must 


wavy 


be crushed. 
The 


or of braid 


this may be of chip, 
over a 


silk, or 


turban on page 


sewed wire frame, or it 


corded shirred liberty 
the first would be buck- 
ram or willow frame, the liberty over a wire 
frame black tarletan. 
In a turban such as this the brim piece ean 


may be of 


satin used over a 


eovered with cotton 


be eut all in one, then folded over the edge, 
one eut edge plaited into the head size, the 


other caught down outside against the base 
of the crown after this has been covered. 

Fit a piece on the top of the crown first, 
allowing one-half inch to turn over the side, 


rob 
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which sew down with a long back-stitch, then 
fit a strip around the side crown, turning 
one-half inch in level with the top of the 
Sew joins of both brim and 
crown on the left where the bow comes. 

The silk must all be on the bias, the brim 


crown. side 


strip measuring across enough to come from 
the head-line the crown, 
and in length the measure of the edge wire 
In joining 
two bias strips take care that both shade the 
same way. Pull the 
tight that it will cling: it should need no 
sewing except at the join. This hat will re- 
quire one and one-eighth yards of silk with 
The bow will take 


outside to inside 


plus a turning in under the bow. 


side - crown piece sO 


a heavy corded weave. 
three yards of ribbon. 
A bandeau used or not, according 
to the fancy; if used, a bow 
rosettes of the ribbon will be needed at the 


may be 


wearers or 


back. 
If made of liberty silk shirred the brim 
and top of crown only need be gathered. 


The work may be flat runners, pin tucks, or 








~* 


A MUSHROOM BLACK SATIN. 


HAT OF 


deeper tucks; if flat it must be of bias silk, 
for tucks it bias or straight. Take 
the same measurements for the plain 
coverings, then add to this for the tucks or 
fulness all are 


finished draw up to shape, pin on frame, ad- 


may be 


as 


desired; and when runners 
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just the fulness, and sew on; last of all fast- 
ening off all the runner threads. 

The second hat is a mushroom turban with 
indented top, necessitating a deep all-round 
bandeau in place of a crown; the bandeau 





PIG. L PUTTING IN) THE LINING. 


shown in Fig. VI. would be correct, the deep 
est part coming at the back. 
The 


the deep brim smoothly 


frame, 
black 
satin cut on the bias and stretched on so not 


model is made over a_ willow 


covered with 
the lower edge is turned 
under and neatly sewed to the black China 
silk that the 
also the top of the hat is covered. 


a wrinkle remains; 


which 
Over this 


under brim, with 


ceovers 


are run row on row of narrow ruches of box- 
pleated black tulle, the effect being very 
soft and pretty. Three large rosettes of black 
liberty satin ribbon fill in the back, the 


shower plume being the only trimming out 

side the hat. 
In the third 

sailor, 


model we have a white chip 
a very correct little hat to complete 
1 tailor-made The 


morning suit. edge is 
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bound with a narrow black velvet bias strip 
half an inch wide on either side; it must, 
therefore, be cut two inches wide, sewed on 
the upper edge first, stretching as you sew, 
then turned over and slip-stitched down so 
the stitches do not show on the upper side. 
A breadth of velvet, cut bias, seven inches 
wide, has a hem folded along both edges and 
‘ slip-stitched.” This is draped and twisted 
easily around the wide low crown, the join 
coming on the right side; the corners of the 
piece are cut off and then cut in half, ma- 
king four ends; roll a hem all around the 
points, pleat up the straight ends, and sew 
two to each side; twist a bit of the 
across the middle, sew firmly at the back, 
and sew the bow straight across the joining 
of the drapery. 

This hat all-round bandeau, 
the deepest part coming at the left back; here 
is sewed a demi-plume which runs up, the 
tip falling over on to the crown, 


velvet 


has also an 





FIG. IL. 


MAKING LOOPS. 

The lining must go into the hat before the 
bandeau, unless this takes the place of the 
crown. Linings are put in in two ways; in 
felt and straw hats the stitches may be taken 
through, a tiny invisible stitch on the right 
side half -inch-long stitch inside. 
A velvet or silk hat, or one that has a facing 


and a 


of velvet or silk, has the lining put in with 
“nick-up” stitch (Fig. [.). 
Measure off a strip of silk one inch longer 
than the cireumference of the crown and two 


a “top” or 


Along one 
edge run a narrow hem for the draw-ribbon. 
fegin at the back of hat, holding the lining 
with the raw edge just inside the turn of the 
crown; when sewed all either of 
the methods described, join up at the back, 


inches deeper than the depth. 


round in 

















HOME 


and run the ribbon into the hem with a short 
tape needle; sew it at the middle so that it 
cannot be pulled out, and cut off an inch be- 





FIG. IV. 


A SIDE BANDEAU. 


yond the lining at each end; do not draw it 
up till the hat is trimmed, but fold the lining 
down and put in a few pins so it will be out 
of the way while trimming, as the hand has 
to be put inside the crown. 

Now pin the bandeau in with large bead- 
head pins, try on till the 
efiect is obtained, then sew 
thread and long stitches inside 
that must 


becoming 
with a 


most 
strong 
. hiding those 
come outside. Now sew on the 
trimmings. 


Bandeaux are a necessary 


They 
are of any form that the shape and garniture 
may necessitate, but at present the all-round 
VI.) is most 


accessory. 


bandeau (Fig. used. The band 





FIG. VI. AN ALL-ROUND BANDEAU. 


may be perfectly straight, or it may be 
shaped like the side of a sloping crown, and 
in either case it may be and usually is made 
deeper in one part than the other. 

If the head size of a hat is too large it can 
be reduced to a fitting size by the bandeau; 
if it is too small it can be enlarged by a sloped 
bandeau set in with the widest curve out. 

Having cut your bandeau out in buckram, 
sew wire around the edge with a long button- 
hole or “blanket” stitch, lapping the ends 
two inches and sew very firmly (see Fig. IV.). 
The band is then bound with a narrow double 
strip of thin interlining muslin, and it is 
ready to cover. 

Bandeaux of all sizes and shapes, covered 
with black velvet, can be purchased ready 
and also the buckram forms which 
one can cover with velvet to match the hat, 


to put in, 
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If the bandeau is straight along one edge 
a strip of bias velvet can be folded over the 
straight edge and cut to shape on the curved 
edge with one-quarter-inch turnings; turn 
over and sew one edge, then pin and slip- 
stitch the other the same as in the fitted cov- 
ering. 


Home millinery easy by 


made 


has been 





FIG, Il MAKING A RIBBON BOW. 


the ribbon departments making up bows of 
the ribbon purchased, but one often needs to 


use what one has, and knowing how is a 
great advantage. 

The bow on our first model is a_ very 
handsome one, suitable for various shapes 


and poses; it may be made large or small, of 
narrow ribbon. Of five-inch ribbon 


this bow will take three yards, more of nar- 


wide or 


rower, unless a smaller bow is desired. The 
ribbon is all in one piece. Begin with the 
short end falling downward (see Fig. I1.), 


pinch it up four inches from the end, lay a 





FIG. V. 


GATHERING THE LINING, 


loop upward six inches deep, now a short 
loop downward, then another upward a trifle 
longer than the first one. The end may be 
twisted around the bow and drawn through 
in a knot, 
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ILLUSTRATED 
© meet the constant demand for fresh 
sensations, fashion’s votaries are con- 


stantly striving to develop something 
absolutely new, and failing in this, they re- 
turn at varying intervals to the styles of by- 
gone days. At present the tendency seems to 
be to reach back almost a century, and repro- 
duce the quaint and picturesque tastes of our 
grandparents and great-grandparents, as wit- 
the the 


gown,” and the “ Charlotte Corday hat.” 


* Empire 
( ne 


hess = Directoire coat,” 
of the happiest outcomes of this tendeney to 
the old-fashioned is the 


ed “ Biedermeier ” style in embroidery, which, 


revival of the so-eall- 


as a style in design, offers such alluring pos- 


sibilities in all branches of decorative handi- 
crafts. 

While there has been much of exquisite 
beauty developed in the “ nouveau art” and 
“mission” styles of decoration, which have 
found so much favor these last few years, 
there has always been a flavor of faddism 
about them. Biedermeier at its best was the 


BY 


rHE AUTHOR 

natural expression of decorative art as ap- 
plied to the home by the greatest home-loving 
nation—the Germans of the early nineteenth 
century. Perhaps with no other people has 
there been such a bond between all stages of 
society, high and low, as this love of home. 


And it that 


mesticity and simplicity 


hence is a certain note of do- 


pervades the style 
even in the more elaborate pieces, paradoxical 
as this may seem. And this is not the only 
Biedermeier, for it is 
the direct descendant of that highly artificial 


paradoxical quality of 


classic stvle of the French as Empire,” and the 
believe 
to do 
with decoration or embroidery, but was bor- 
the 


very name “ Biedermeier,” if we can 


what we read, has nothing whatever 


rowed from an ubiquitous character of 


comic newspapers of the period. 


As the 


result of 


a Napoleonic wars, the 
German peoples were financially unable to 
absolutely follow the lead of the French in 


the extravagant and luxurious fashions of the 


time, and sO the y were forced by economic 
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BIEDERMEIER 


considerations, aided by their own good taste, 
into adaptations of the prevailing modes, and 
eventually 
their own. 


developed a distinctive style of 
They retained the delicacy and re- 
finement of “ Empire,” but replaced much of 
its conventionality and cold perfection with 
natural and 
which appeal directly to the heart. 


inconsistencies, 
And here 


lies the secret why Biedermeier is so fascina- 


beauties naive 


ting just now. Our thoughts, in fashions at 
least, have been turned back to a period dear 
to us as children, to a time when proportion- 
ately more of us had real homes, the homes 
of our grandparents. And _ those good old 
“ Georgian ” houses were built, just as Bieder- 
meier was built, from classic models, but with 
simplicity and domesticity replacing the ex- 
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A QUAINT CENTREPIECE DESIGN, 

To- 
style of architecture is 
for instead of old 


houses being merely copied, we are developing 


quisite but heartless art of the ancients. 
the “ 


having a 


day Georgian ’ 


true revival; 
the style and going back for our inspiration 
to the same classic models which moved our 
forefathers. How very appropriate, then, is it 
to use this “ Biedermeierstil ” with which to 
garnish merely to slavishly 
copy the lovely German models, but to take 
them for an inspiration, and develop them ac- 


our homes not 


cording to our own needs and ideals. 
The charm of Biedermeier is enhanced oft- 


entimes by its contradictions, its uneconven- 
tional conventionalities, and its irregular 


symmetry. The very classic and conventional 
bay-tree is made to blossom with natural roses, 


and is bedecked with ribbons and hung with 
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The almost universal line borders 
are broken up and fretted, and often meander 


festoons. 


about in a most surprising manner, but re- 


ees 
-~@- 


@>r-e -see-— 








\ BIEDERMEIER DESIGN FOR A PILLOW. 

taining all the time a perfect balance. The 
medallions of “ Empire” are replaced by fig- 
ures and silhouettes of real people, and often- 
times birds and even domestic animals are in- 
troduced. The historie but complex festoon 
of fruit, foliage, and flowers has its counter- 
part in simple garlands of roses or daisies, 
graceful drapings of ribbons, or even strings 
of beads. Floral and_ baskets 


wreaths are 








A HEMSTITCHED LUNCHEON-CLOTH. 


prevalent, and throughout the style a strong 
It is 
rather noticeable that so long as the designers 


feeling of human interest is apparent. 
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of this school felt the influence of “ Empire ” 
strongly their work was characteristically and 
consistently beautiful, but that with the in- 

















FOR A CENTREPIECE OR TABLE-TOP. 


troduction of rococo, which unfortunately oC- 
curred, irreconcilable incongruities appeared 
which at once broke the charm. 

It has been said that Biedermeier, like 
olives, is an acquired taste. Perhaps it is. 
With a great many the love of the opera is an 
acquired taste, but, oh, what a delightful taste 
it is, and what pleasure and joy it brings, and 
how well worth the acquiring! On these 
pages we have attempted to enter into the 
spirit of Biedermeier, and to show how ad- 
mirably suited this style is for the adornment 
of those furnishings which tend to make a 
home livable and lovable. The illustrations 
show designs suitable for embroideries, 
stencilling, inlaid work, and china-painting. 

The Biedermeier embroidery, strictly speak- 
ing, is usually done on Bulgarian linen in 
colored embroidery silks, employing a variety 
of colors in each piece. For instance, the 
hemstitched lunch-cloth, which measures forty 
inches, is worked with colored floss in the 
satin-stitch except the outlines, which are 
formed by couching on a heavy thread of a 
dark brown color. The stiff little trees which 
are characteristic of the style are in green 
with bright red berries and brown trunks. 
The baskets are outlined with brown, and the 
sprays of leaves are green. The festoons con- 
necting the trees are in red, green, and old- 
gold, and the little wreaths at the sides are 
the same, with the stemlike figures in brown. 


The ribbon which appears in this embroidery 
is almost invariably bue, worked in the 
Kensington stitch. 

The sofa-pillow is embroidered after the 
same manner, the lines being strongly brought 
out by couching on a brown cord with a fine 
gold thread. The silhouette, which is an- 
other characteristic of the style, is made solid 
with black floss in the Kensington stitch, with 
a few suggestive lines brought out in white. 

The searf-end is for an eighteen - inch 
bureau searf, and is perhaps the daintiest and 
most graceful design which we show. As it 
consists of rather small figures, it requires a 
fine floss for the working, and makes a dainti- 
ly beautiful piece when completed. This 
pattern is equally appropriate for a_ side 
board searf or table runner, and the design, 
if enlarged, would prove admirable for the 
end of a piano-cover, the bottom of portiéres, 
or curtains. 

There is often a lack of perfect symmetry 
in Biedermeier designs, which lends to their 
attractiveness. The twenty-inch centrepiece 
is an example of this, containing, as it does, 
one large basket of flowers as the predomina- 
ting feature. The piece is worked in the 
usual browns, greens, reds, yellows, and blues, 
which, if well arranged, give a soft, pretty ef- 
fect without being in the least gaudy. 

The collar and euff set shows how this 
style of design may be adapted to the popular 
eyelet embroidery. The flat collar is intended 





A PLATE OR TRAY CLOTH PATTERN, 


to be worn upon a coat, and the cuff is for 
the elbow sleeve. The eyelets are worked in 
the usual way with white cotton floss, putting 
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in here and there a tiny touch of French em- 
broidery, which always enhances the beauty 


ot eyelet-work. The lines are outlined, and 





EYELET 


EMBROIDERY 


FOR A COLLAR AND CUFFS. 


the straight edges may be buttonholed ; or, if 
preferred, an edging of narrow lace may be 


added 


to give a dressy finish. 


The sash curtain is partly in stencil and 
partly in embroidery, all the large figures 
being carried out in the former, while the 


lines and small figures at the top and bottom 
are ¢ mbroidered in colors. The whole design 
may be embroidered, if preferred, by having 
the flowers solid with a rather heavy silk, and 
the pots and bars darned in the old-fashioned 
manner. For stencilling, the design of the 
flower-pots might be repeated several times 
across the bottom of portiéres or any hanging 
drapery with good results. It might also be 
repeated for a wall decoration, using one, two, 
or three colors in the scheme. 

An unusual and effective method of treat- 
ing the thirty-inch table-top would be to in- 
lay the entire top of San Domingo mahog- 
any, except for a at 
treme edge, with a veneer of finely grained 
red cedar. The design should then be worked 
into the body of the cedar with inlays of 
ebony and satinwood for the line border and 
chains, ivory for the large hearts, with the 
small hearts in red, the trees and tubs with 
various colored woods, and the blossoms with 
mother-of-pearl. When finished, the design 
would stand out burnished on the duller field 
of the cedar. A simpler and perhaps more 
appropriate rendering of this design could be 
effected on a maple or birch top by burning 
the design in outline, painting the leaves, 
flowers, ete., and finishing with a dull-polished 
surface. The pattern can also be successfully 
carried out in embroidery as a lunch - cloth 
either in the regular satin and Kensington 
stitches on Bulgarian or white linen, or in 


narrow border the ex- 
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cross-stitch on the heavy canvas suitable for 
that purpose. Quite a little of the Bieder- 
meier embroidery is being done by the latter 
method with charming results, where the 
colors are well chosen and placed. If the de- 
sign is embroidered, the large hearts at the 
corners should be outlined with brown or 
black, and the little wreaths of hearts made 
solid in bright red; the leaves in green, ber- 
ries in red, tree trunks and tubs in browns, 
chains in brown and gold, while, of course, 
the roses must be in bright color. 

In in other household fur- 
nishings, the call is for the quaint and stilted 
styles, and some of the newest imported china 
shows a revival of the old-fashioned decora- 
We know that the original Biedermeier 
designs were used upon china, for there are 
still specimens extant. 


tableware, 


as 


tions. 


The colors employed 
were simple and dainty and quite in keeping 
with the patterns. The plate here represent- 
ed measures nine inches across, and the deco- 














A BIEDERMEIER CURTAIN 


PATTERN. 


ration consists of alternate baskets and sprays 
of roses in their natural colors encircled by a 
narrow border of gold. . 

Prices for patterns of these designs will be 
found on the pattern advertisement page in 
this number. 
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NEW YORK doctor, addressing a mass-meeting this year in the interests 

of regulating the work of women and children in the State, told how 

a woman forty-two years old, but looking sixty-eight, had come to him 

lately for medical advice. She lived in the country within one hundred miles 
of New York and had no indigenous malaria nor 





any organic disease; but she had no appetite, no 
Women and 


Home Labor 


strength, no blood, no nerve power. She had 








five children and took care of them, and of a 





husband and one workman besides; she did the 
cooking, scrubbing, washing, and mending for eight people; was always sleepy 
and tired, but could not sleep and could not eat; went to bed at eleven, got up 
at five, and thought she slept three or four hours. She had heard the doctor 
had cured many people; she wanted to be cured. “ No law in the land will 
reach her case. And there are 100,000 women of the kind in the State of 
New York whom no legal enactment will ever protect,” commented the doctor, 
and instanced a second ease. She had seven children, one husband, one 
in the morning, closed it at eleven at 


grocery-store ; opened the store at five 
night; did her washing and housekeeping, had no time to sit down to any 
meal, and wanted a prescription to make her feel well and strong and cheer- 
ful. The doctor was anxious to limit the overwork of women in factories, 
where it could be reached. Here was overwork that no law could stop. 

Yet that it can be stopped is shown in hundreds of such cases. The over- 
worked woman dies. The husband marries again. The new incumbent looks 
at the load, and wisely lifts no more of it than she can carry. The rest is 
left and vet life goes on, apparently, as well as ever. Ilow is it done? A 
woman cannot wait for her husband’s second wife to teach her. There 
are no doctors and no laws that ean transform her conditions. She must 
become a law unto herself, and set her own ten-hour day and be her own 
factory inspector. It is better for her girls and her boys, too to wash the 
dishes, make the beds, scrub the floor, and run the sewing-machine for her 
than under the harsher direction of a step-mother. Let her put herself in 
the second wife’s place, and drop part of her burden. 





- EING in business is a very good thing for women in one way,” said 
a young matron lately to an older friend, who was lamenting the en- 

trance of so many girls into the business field. “It educates the business 
sense—or ought to—and when they begin housekeeping they bring a knowl- 
edge of system and profit and loss to it. House- 





keeping is a business proposition ; so much yearly 
Home-making 


income, so many servants to keep systematically 
as a Business 








occupied, so many tangible results to get at the 
end of the vear. Why most women consider that 
business and home are two different things I never could see. <A really good 





home is always run on business principles, and comes out on the profit side. 
“T consider. myself a woman in business. T have, as far as possible, busi- 
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ness hours—hours when I visit my kitchen, cellar, and larder, hours when | 
do my marketing and household accounts, hours when I mend and sew. When 
I get a new servant, I train her in my schedule of hours, and I see to it that 
she is always busy during her working-day, just as my husband’s clerks are. 
A servant who has spare time on her hands during the day invariably becomes 
discontented. But if she has a schedule, and is free when her day’s work is 
over, she likes the place—it is a business atmosphere. Of course there are 
extra times of work—but it is remarkable how things can be systematized 
when one puts one’s mind to it determinedly. As for the children, all babies 
are brought up by system nowadays, you know. They thrive on it.” 

“Why, I never would have thought your housekeeping was like that,” said 
the other. “ It looks so—so homelike!” 

“That’s just it,” replied the young housekeeper, with a smile. “It’s my 
business to make home homelike—don’t you see?” 





DON’T know how to entertain.” From how many harassed feminine 
hearts that wail goes up! Women write to the magazine oracles to ask how 
to have something new and sure to please their guests. Writers in the house- 
hold magazines rack their brains to produce suggestions for original lunch- 


eons and suppers and evening entertainments. 





The troubled housewife reads up on seventeen 
The Essentials : . 
sorts of engagement dinners or a dozen ways to 
run a valentine-party or thirty different modes 
of individualizing a tea, and feels more bewilder- 
ed the more she reads. And meanwhile the experienced guest, the social 
favorite, the one who is invited out every day in the year, comes to long ex- 
ceedingly for the essential simplicities of hospitality, with as few frills and 
complications as possible. 


of Hospitality 











The three prime materials of hospitality are shelter, food, and weleome. To 
amuse one’s guests is not a necessity, really, because if they are welcome, en- 
tirely comfortable, and well fed, they are so easily amused as to require al- 
most no trouble. By simply putting the right people together, either at con- 
versation or at cards, they make their own entertainment. Few hostesses do this. 
They invite a lot of people because these people have at different times invited 
them. The result is a small social chaos which they have to amuse every 
minute, and which they feel bound to overfeed. This is not hospitality, but 
pretence at it. 

A thoroughly comfortable set of rooms, not over nor under heated, a well- 
cooked dinner of four courses (or two, for that matter) instead of ten, the 
right people round the table, and a game, a little music, or COZN conversation 
afterwards, is the ideal of the diner-out. Any hostess who provides these sim- 
ple materials may be sure of having her invitations desired. There 
have been teas without flowers or rolled sandwiches or frappé which have 
nevertheless been true successes. When the hostess is genuinely glad to see 
her guests, and evidently enjoys having them, details fade away and are for- 
gotten, and the guest is glad to be there, too. And as a hostess goes on enter- 
taining in this true way, she learns, naturally and inevitably, how to add 
special touches and improve on herself until she becomes a genuine expert, 


and people say, “ Whenever TI go to Mrs. X’s, I always have such a good time!” 
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are simply enormous.” 
Bocker. “ Terrible, terrible; here’s the Penn- 
syitvania Railroad wanting $200,000,000, and 
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‘ “No, MY DEAR; NEVER.” 
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Existence in a Great City 

We wonder if the people throughout the 
country are as glum as those who have their 
being in the great city where it is our mis- 
fortune to live. Here everybody—rich man, 
poor man, beggarman— appears depressed. 
The thief alone, according to the newspapers, 
is blithe and gay; all others abide in an at- 
mosphere, if not of gloom, at least of medita- 
tion, tinctured with discontent. 

Everybody is cross—the merchant, because 
he is obliged to transact more business upon 
a closer margin of profit; the banker, because 
high rates for money do not counterbalance 
a sense of instability; the broker, because 
only the elect make gains in a declining 
market; the manufacturer, because the great- 


er cost of materials and higher wages ex- 
ceed the enhanced value of his finished prod- 


uct; the minister, because his flock is sinful 
and indifferent to the needs of his family; 
the directors of great industries, because fur- 
ther expansion is estopped by capital’s fright 
at official activities; women, because land- 
lord, grocer, and butcher absorb the increase 
in income and more, leaving less than ever 
for plumage and fine raiment, and so it goes 
throughout the list. 

Statistics seem to demonstrate that we are 
prosperous, but personal observation contra- 
dicts the conclusion. Worthy charities never 
required so much; yesterday we were accosted 
by three beggars on a single block; this 
morning come urgent appeals to save two 
families from being turned into the street; 
willingness to work apparently exceeds the op- 
portunity. 

Everybody is ill in body or mind, but 
chiefly in the throat; the streets are filthy; 
the air laden with germs of disease; none 
speaks but to cough or sneeze or utter pro- 
fane language; the hand of the dentist trem- 
bles and lacerates the nerves; the physician 
cannot heal himself; there is no health in us. 

The newspapers scold and scold and scold. 


There is no fun any more—no ray of relief 
from the incessant clamor of real or fancied 
wrongs, no sign of joyousness, not even a joke 
or quip or pun outside of Life and the back 
part of Harper’s Week.y. 

We wish the snow and slush would go away, 
and the robins would hasten their coming; 
we want to hear somebody laugh. 


Women as Friends 

“ Srr,—You raise the question, ‘Can Women 
be Friends?’ and leave the conclusion to other 
“more certain minds.’ It has occurred to me in 
this connection that the lifelong friendship of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony is 
well worth citing as an instance of rare friend- 
ship between two women. On the occasion of 
Miss Anthony’s eightieth birthday, which was 
celebrated at the Lafayette Square Opera-House 
in Washington, February 15, 1900, Harriet Stan- 
ton Blatch, the daughter of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, brought to Miss Anthony the greeting of 
her mother, and her address on that occasion was 
so remarkable that I am enclosing herewith a 
copy of it. 

“T am, sir, 
“ ELIzaBeTu J. HAUSER. 


“TI bring to you, Susan B. Anthony, the greet- 
ings of your friend and coworker, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, greetings full of gracious memories. 
When the cause for which you have worked shall 
be victorious, then, as is the way of the world, 
will it be forgotten that it ever meant effort or 
struggle for pioneers; but the friendship of you 
two women will remain a precious memory in 
the world’s history, unforgotten and unforget- 
table. Your lives have proved not only that 
women can work strenuously together without 
jealousy, but that they can be friends in times of 
sunshine and ee and stress and storm. No 
mere fair-weather friends have you been to each 
other. 

“ Does not Emerson say that friendship is the 
slowest fruit in the garden of God? The fruit 
of friendship between you two has grown 
through half a hundred years, each year making 
it more beautiful, more mellow, more sweet. But 
you have not been weak echoes of each other; 
nay, often for the good of each you were thorns 
in the side. Yet disagreement only quickened 
loyalty. Supplementing each other, companion- 
ship drew out the best in each. You have both 
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been urged to untiring efforts through the sym- 
pathy, the help of the other. You have attained 
the highest achievement in demonstrating a 
lofty, an ideal friendship. This friendship of 
you two women is the benediction for our cen- 
tury.” 


We publish gladly this tribute to a friend- 
ship as unselfish and beautiful as our corre- 
spondent inadvertently admits it to have been 
rare. 


Concerning Old Maids 

“ Srr,— There is no place in heaven for old 
maids.’ This cruel and crushing statement was 
made by a Carmelite father the other night 
while preaching a mission sermon at the Church 
of St. Bernard, in West Fourteenth Street. He 
also said that it was almost impossible for one 
not married or who did not become a nun to 
save her soul. While old maids, with the rest 
of the world, may treat with infinite scorn the 
prophecies of any one, even a priest, as to their 
chances of happiness after death, his second re- 
mark is of so serious a nature, affecting the 
character and reputation of many women, that 
it is as unfair as it is untrue. 

“ Furthermore, it is not inappropriate at this 
time to reply to the reverend father’s criticism 
in the words of Susan B. Anthony: ‘ Any woman 
in the world will get married if the man she 
loves asks her.’ If he does not, what can she 
do? To be able to marry some one else is not 
going to make her a happy woman and, we are 
sure, it is not going to make her a good one, no 
matter how many priests may bless the ring or 
assist in the ceremony. 

“The Church of which this priest is a member 
has always been and still is the strongest advo- 
cate of celibacy of any Church of ancient or 
modern times, and its priests have from time 
immemorial trained and fortified souls to live 
in the state of life he deplores. In other words, 
they have been the consolers and comforters to 
sick and suffering souls who*have been denied 
every human consolation and who would other- 
wise have sought distraction in pleasure and 
probably in sin. Then, too, a Catholic girl 
knows if she makes an unfortunate marriage 
she has to put up with it. At any rate, she can- 
not secure a divorce and marry again without 
being excommunicated from the Church. The 
result is that the Catholic Church has, in this 
country at least, a larger percentage of unmar- 
ried women than any other denomination. 

* Aside from all this, is it not rather ungallant 
to make rude and terrifying remarks to a class 
of people so useful to mankind in general? 
There is a lot of work to be done in the world, 
and many old maids are doing theirs as well as 
the priest does his. In addition to all the odd 
jobs which they formerly did, as trained workers 
they now nurse the sick, mind children, cook, 
bake, sew, teach (some have been known to 
preach), support fathers and mothers, educate 
the children of worthless brothers and brothers- 
in-law, and last, but by no means least, render 
substantial assistance to the support of all 
priests. 
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“The old maids who felt discouraged and dis- 
mayed by this father’s statement should remem- 
ber that greater priests and philosophers than 
he have said exactly the reverse. Among them 
St. Paul, who remarked: ‘If you get married 
you do well; if you remain single you do better.’ 
Wagner, in his delineation of a society that is 
vulgar and corrupt, thought fit to write words of 
passionate admiration for old maids; and 
Thackeray, that keen and delightful philosopher, 
has given us perhaps the truest and most pa- 
thetic picture of the lives of women in general 
who are born in humble circumstances, whom he 
poetically describes as ‘sisters of charity with- 
out the romance and sentiment of sacrifice.’ 

“Tf the good father has any satisfying and 
satisfactory solution of the situation which he 
deplores (other than that promulgated by Brig- 
ham Young), he will be heralded by the old 
maids themselves as the greatest benefactor of 
his time. If he has not, what good can be 
achieved by making cynical remarks as to the 
present conduct and terrible predictions as to the 
future happiness of a class of helpless people who 
feel that in the great scheme of things they have 
been very inadequately taken care of? 


“ 


“New York CIty.” 


Even spinsters ought not to attempt to 
justify their indefensible attitude towards the 
human race by misquoting the Scriptures 
from either unscrupulous design or treacher- 
ous memory. There is no record, authentic 
or otherwise, to our knowledge, of such an 
utterance as that so glibly attributed to Paul. 
His admonition was addressed, not to unmar- 
ried women, but directly to “any man” who 
might think he had behaved “ uncomely ”— 
or, according to the Revised Version, “ un- 
seemly ”—towards a virgin of mature years; 
such an one, the apostle declared, though he 
“sinneth not,” “doeth well” to keep his vir- 
gin; and, he added, naturally: “ So, then, he 
that giveth her in marriage doeth well; but 
he that giveth her not in marriage [%. e., pre- 
sumably marries her himself] doeth better.” 
The inappositeness, if not,indeed downright 
dishonesty, of our correspondent’s misquota- 
tion is therefore clearly apparent. 

Paul’s direct injunction was addressed to 
Timothy in these unmistakable words: “I 
will that the younger women marry, bear 
children, guide the house, give no occasion to 
the adversary to speak reproachfully.” The 
excellence of this advice, as thus presented 
in the Authorized Version, was so obvious 
that the learned revisers ventured a change 
only in the most tentative manner. In point 
of fact, there can be little doubt that Paul’s 
reference was really restricted to younger 
widows, not younger women, since he had 
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just enjoined that none be enrolled as a widow 
“under threescore years old,” because those 
who had not reached that age of reasonable 
discretion were accustomed to “desire to 
marry” and “to be idle, going about from 
house to house, and not only idle, but tattlers 
also and busybodies, speaking things which 
they ought not.” Apparently, at the time of 
writing to Timothy, Paul regarded remarriage 
of the younger widows as the only effective 
remedy for harmful gossip; and yet, but a 
short time previous, he had written to his 
friends in Corinth, “I say to the unmarried 
and widows, ‘ It is good for them if they abide 
even as I’”; 7%. e., as an old bachelor, since 
even then he was somewhat advanced in years. 

On the whole, we must conclude that, al- 
though the clearest and wisest of teachers of 
his day in matters concerning men, when he 
undertook to treat of those pertaining specific- 
ally to women, and to widows especially, 
Paul’s mind became confused. Curiously 
enough, the like might be said of nearly all 
of the great preachers who succeeded him— 
surely, at any rate, from the days of Knox to 
those of Beecher. For some inscrutable rez- 
son, each has seemed to lack the specific 
knowledge of feminine traits and inclinations 
derived from experience by many of us who 
are in other respects comparatively ill-in- 
formed. 


On Taxing Spinsters 

“ Sir,— Why Not Tax Old Maids?’ is the title 
and subject of an article in your ‘* Reflections’ 
in the March number of Harper’s Bazar. It 
caught my eye precisely because I am that thing 
maligned in your paper, a deliberate spinster; 
and because I have reflected, much and often, 
on the position old maids have assumed in the 
community. In the first place, let me defend 
those members of society from your charge of 
their being ‘clogs ’—they are, according to my 
rather large experience among them, particularly 
useful citizens: in replacing tired mothers (or 
dead ones) in the care of their children, in doing 
‘nurse,’ or ‘ governess’ work, for nothing but the 
joy of helping, with all the love and devotion 
of the real mothers; in doing faithful service 
on charitable boards, where they give time and 
thought unstintingly: and officially, as teachers 
in public schools, where a recent law forbids a 
married woman to serve! 

“Tf these are some of the uses of spinsters, 
there is another reason why they should not be 
taxed, further than is already the case, if they 
happen to hold ‘ trust property,’ and that is the 
fact that they are unrepresented by a vote. Now, 
I am not in favor of giving universal suffrage to 
women (any more than to men); but should the 
suffrage be given to any women, it certainly 
belongs to those single women, or widows, who, 
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though they may hold property on which they do 
pay taxes; are unable to influence in any way 
legislation which affects their interests, while 
the laboring-men to whom they pay $1 50 to 
$2 00 a day may vote against them at any 
election. 

“ Property ought to have taxation with repre- 
sentation, whether held by a man or a woman; 
but as long as spinsters have no rights in the 
management of local governments, they should 
not be taxed for being single. As for your view 
that every woman should marry, whether she 
finds a congenial mate or not—the idea is too 
unreasonable to require a reply from 

“ A RESPECTABLE SPINSTER. 

“On Boarp 8.S. ‘ Cepric.’ ” 


The complacently boastful admission of our 
correspondent that she is a “deliberate” 
spinster, of course, confirms our assertion 
that no woman fails to fulfil her destiny from 
lack of opportunity. To urge that a con- 
genial mate cannot be selected from the five 
millions of starving bachelors and widowers 
now at large in this country is plain con- 
fession of excessive particularity, just as de- 
parture for foreign lands simultaneously with 
the approach of the seductive spring-time is 
manifest evasion of fateful responsibility. 


The Essential Requisite of Reformation 

We wish to acknowledge receipt of a great 
number of letters from officials of women’s 
associations and clubs containing copies of 
resolutions commending our advocacy of ex- 
tension of the suffrage; also of many com- 
munications protesting against the expres- 
sion of our own inability to recognize the 
privilege of voting as an inherent right. It 
may be that this phase of the subject calls 
for special consideration, which, however, we 
withhold simply because, in matters of vital 
concern, a discussion which seems to be pure- 
ly academic can be regarded only as a waste 
of energy and a cause of harmful dissension. 
We cheerfully grant that in theory much that 
is convincing may be said on the affirmative 
side of the question; we insist also that the 
record of the state of comparative savagery 
from which the human race is slowly but 
surely emerging points in severe practice to a 
different conclusion; personally, we have no 
quarrel with those who hold the one view or 
the other, so the goal be the same. 

It is not so long ago when members of a 
religious sect were firmly convinced that there 
was but one road to heaven. Now there is a 
quite general consersus of tolerant opinion 
that there are many ways, and that no one 
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of the avenues is so narrow as that solitary 
path’ once fixed by creed, prejudice, or early 
teaching. The chief point we would make in 
this connection is that actual accomplishment 
is dependent upon ability to convince those 
who really possess authority, rightfully or 
wrongfully, of the wisdom or necessity of 
sharing it with others who, in point of fact, 
at the present time, are deprived of the privi- 
lege of exercising it. Appeals to conscience 
and sense of fairness may be effective with 
some men; therefore, let them be made with- 
out stint, and God speed the effort! But 
why impair the full force of the invocation 
by restriction of any kind not absolutely im- 
posed by moral law! Frank recognition of 
existing conditions is the first essential req- 
uisite of reformation always. We may as 
well admit, then, at the outset, that the aver- 
age modern man is egotistical and the aver- 
age modern woman parasitical. Neither fully 
appreciates this simple truth, and none, of 
course, will admit it; but the fact remains, 
and is easily demonstrated by the most casual 
observation. The cause lies in the utter in- 
equality between the sexes, developed by ages 
of presumably progressive, but surely arti- 
ficial, existence. There was no such disparity 
in the beginning of earthly things, as we 
know them. Primitive man and primitive 
woman differed only in characteristics which 
have maintained to this day; in other re- 
spects they were of substantially the same 
rank. The chief difference lay in the fact 
that his nature was, and still is, destructive; 
while hers was, and continues to be, con- 
structive. When he sought to kill the beasts 
of the field and the fowls of the air for food, 
she learned from the animals how to extract 
the poison from herbs and provide sustenance, 
if need should arise, through domestication 
of plants. His exploits were more brilliant 
and venturesome and, when successful, more 
satisfying; but it was her work that afforded 
safeguard against failure, and transformed 
a mere chance into a certainty of existence. 
There ensued, as a matter of course, the 
equality of interdependence, the material dar- 
ing and aggressiveness of the one admirably 
supplementing the greater patience and fore- 
sight of the other and, mirabile dictu, he re- 
garding her invariably with respect, not tol- 
eranece, and she relying in no sense upon him 
for protection from chivalrous motives or in- 
stinct. 

-To trace the change wrought by what is 
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ordinarily termed the intellectual development 
of the humari race would surely be wearisome 
and quite likely unprofitable. Moreover, it 
might be a question not easily determined, 
even though we had a choice, which would be 
the better way of living—theirs or ours. The 
chief fact to reckon with for the moment is 
the difference, and that becomes apparent 
when we admit, as we must, if truthful with 
ourselves, that every man living to-day un- 
consciously assumes superiority over woman, 
and no living woman, at least in America, 
questions for a moment her inherent right to 
demand support and protection from man. 
Clearly, while such conditions continue, talk 
or thought of true equality is farcical to a 
degree, and mere expediency offers as sure a 
basis for argument in favor of universal suf- 
frage as actual prerogative, if not, indeed, a 
surer one. But, since the opening of one 
road does not necessarily close another, 
there would seem to be no good reason 
for restricting the choice or for bickering at 
the crossways. 


Woman’s Arguments Against Woman Suffrage 

“ PARADOXICAL as it may seem to Thee, O 
Lord!” was the beginning of the prayer of 
the pedagogue; and, “ Paradoxical as it may 
seem to you, O Senators,” would have been a 
fitting opening of the argument advanced by 
certain estimable women who appeared re- 
cently before a legislative committee in Al- 
bany to voice a protest against universal suf- 
frage. Two members of the committee to 
whom they appealed are the most conspicu- 
ous examples of successfully corrupt politi- 
cians in the Empire State; to them in par- 
ticular was addressed the entreaty to save the 
commonwealth from the direful effects of 
ballots which might be cast by women like 
unto themselves. The reasons actuating the 
protest were set forth succinctly, whether con- 
vinecingly or not, in an “ official paper,” from 
which we quote. 


1. “Would it not be an impulsive act of the 
New York legislator, moved by the appeals of a 
minority, to favor the grave social experiment 
of giving the suffrage to more than two millions 
of women whom the suffragists, after sixty 
years of missionary work, cannot convert into 
wanting it?” 


In the present state of civilization, which 
demands chivalric treatment of presumed un- 


equals, it is considered unbecoming to ques- 
tion statements of fact made by ladies; so 
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we pass hastily over the awkward certainties 
that the State has less than sixteen hundred 
thousand male voters altogether, and that the 
bill objected to applied only to cities of the 
third class, to the main point, namely, of ap- 
prehended “ impulsiveness ” of the New York 
legislator. We would not seem impertinent, 
and yet may there not be reason in asking 
that a period of limitation of undue haste be 
fixed “after sixty years”? 

2. “ Women have been accused of being im- 
pulsive, but they are far-seeing enough to be 
conservative on this question. Shall the New 
York legislator be less conservative than the 
New York woman?” 

If women are thus aggressively “ conserva- 
tive” on this question, is there any reason to 
doubt that they would be equally so on others 
no less vital? That the New York legislator 
should emulate one he acknowledges as his 
superior we cheerfully grant. 

3. “The suffragists appeal to your chivalry 
on the ground that women need their rights and 
cannot get them by acts of Legislature.” 

Why, then, this bill? 

4. “It is quite safe to assume, and perfectly 
easy to prove, that the New York man is the 
same man in his treatment of women in or out 
of the Legislature.” 

We are unable to determine whether this 
is intended to be a compliment or an insult. 
In either case the point is missing. 


5. “It is exactly because the suffragist has 
found it easy to get whatever she wants from 
men outside of the lawmaking body, that she 
comes so confidently to you to-day.” 


3ut has she? If so, why the necessity of 
appearing at all? 
6. “If her sex were behind her, which they are 


not, she would get the vote to-morrow without 
the trouble of personally asking the Legislature.” 


How? 


7. “We believe that woman’s non-partisan 
attitude gives her the opportunity for influence 
in the community which the suffrage would 
divert and curtail.” 

All voters are not partisans; practically no 
women would be. 


8. “ We believe that intelligence and integrity 
of character are more potent factors in govern- 
ing woman’s wages than the ballot would be.” 


What of it? 


9. “ We believe that more enduring good can 
be accomplished by training and moulding a 
child’s nature than by voting on the tariff, civil- 
service reform, railroad monopoly, or any other 
national or State issue.” 

Why not both? 

10. “ This is surely not a man’s question: it 
is a woman’s question. Do not act on impulse; 
let the women of this State decide that they 
want a vote before you use your official position 
to help make woman suffrage a law. What ten 
thousand women want is not the final necessity 
in a State of over seven million persons. Leav- 
ing out the children, there are still the views 
of fully four million grown men and women to 
be considered as either opposed to the extension 
of the suffrage or indifferent to it.” 

Why is it not a man’s question; and why, 
particularly in puerile discussion, leave out 
the children ? 

11. “We believe that you can be trusted to 
defeat this resolution, and we earnestly beg you 
to protect our interests by your constitutional 
powers of check, to the end that women may 
continue active and beneficent in ways with which 
political duties would conflict.” 


How “interests” can be protected by de- 


privation of authority is beyond our ken; if, 
on the other hand, the conferring of suf- 
frage rights would induce passivity on the 
part of women, we can perceive no reason for 
objection by those now so “ active and benefi- 
cent ” in opposition. 

We dislike extremely to treat a serious sub- 
ject in a manner seemingly flippant; but we 
know of no other method of disposing of ir- 
relevant, illogical, and childish assertions 
masquerading in the semblance of arguments. 
Nevertheless, the mere fact that so many ex- 
cellent women have the courage—or should 
we say brazenness’—to appear before notori- 
ously corrupt politicians, even to beg that 
they be saved from themselves and their sis- 
ters, indicates the power for good they might 
wield if endowed with actual authority. 


(Continued next month.) 
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Every New Day 


Should bring to you the simple joy of living—the opportunity to do 
—to achieve. 


The birthright of every man, woman and child is success—the power to 
think—to act; the capacity for continued, concentrated, successful work. 


It is a well-established fact that the quality of brain and muscle depends 
upon the food you eat. 2 


Don't keep a rickety, unproductive thinker. 


Change food! 


Grape-Nuts 


is scientifically prepared—contains the certain necessary elements that will build 


back mental and physical health, and the new feeling from a 10 days’ trial will 
prove the fact to you. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Nors.— When “——~ y patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
t 


including street, city, an@ State, legibly written. 
postage stamps, postal note, or check 


OW long the jumper waist will remain in 
H fashion is quite impossible to predict, but 
there is no question that, for the time 
being, it is the most popular style. Sometimes 
this expression—the most popular style—means 
that a fashion is being overdone, and is, conse- 
quently, extremely liable to become too common 
and therefore undesirable. But in the case of the 
jumper this sad result is not so sure to happen, as 
in many other cases, for the good reason that the 
jumper is so varied, that good taste can always 
choose a good model, leaving the loud (because 
too noticeable) styles to others. In the April 
and March Bazars we have shown you many 
styles of these jumpers, and have left you to 
choose which were best suited to your wants. 
We knew that the ones cnt like a waistcoat, ma- 
king the wearer look like a man in his shirt 
sleeves, wouldn’t please you. We knew that you 
would select the prettiest styles. And in an- 
swer to many requests we are publishing this 
month four new jumper patterns at 15 cents each. 
These give sufficient variety for all tastes to 
be suited, we think and hope. The three illus- 
trated on this page give the tucked effect, with 
a little sleeve split open at the back; the open 
front with ribbon straps and a shoulder cap: and 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns see advertisement pages. 


Remittances must be made in form of 


the plain half-waist to be embroidered. These 
embroidered jumpers, in shadow, eyelet, or Wal- 
lachian embroidery, are seen on many of the 
summer gowns, and as they are so easy to make 
they are a boon to girls with more time and skill 
than money. The same shadow embroidery de- 
sign as the one illustrated recently on night- 
gown No, 555, design No. 28, is charming to use 
on such a jumper. This is a design of a Cali- 
fornia pepper, and the price of the perforated 
pattern is 60 cents. It may be used for a night- 
gown, corset-cover, or jumper, or for all tiree. 
Another shadow design is No. 78, which is sim- 
pler and sells for 25 cents, and the eyelet de- 
sign illustrated here, No. 80, is also 25 cents. 
Almost any embroidery design may be adapted 
to use on these jumpers, and a scalloped edge 
may be marked without any pattern simply by 
using a thimble as a guide for the curve of the 
scallop. 

These jumpers may be used with any linen or 
woollen suit as a means of making the separate 
skirt and lingerie waist seem really a dignified, 
self-respecting frock. Even for simple silk 
dresses they are used, and with trimmings of 
embroidery, velvet ribbon, and fancy buttons, 
for elaborate gowns. 





THREE 
No. 587 
Price, 15 cents each 


ATTRACTIVE JUMPER PATTERNS. 
No. 588 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


No. 589. 
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|An End to Your Dressmaking Troubles 


Without leaving your home, you can make selections from over 100 of the latest New 
York styles, and from 400 of the newest fabrics. We show you how to take your meas- 
urements correctly, and we guarantee to fit you or refund your money. 

We could not make any such liberal offer were we not. positive that we can make you a garment 
with which you will be delighted. Our perfect system of making garments from measurements sent us 
| by’mail is the result of 19 years’ experience. 

We have over 500,000 customers in all parts of the United States, whom we have 
fitted perfectly by mail; what we have done for them we certainly can do for you. 

Our new eleven-story building, with its modern equipment, offers unlimited facilities for 
prompt service. When you order from us there will be no delays and no disappointments. 

You may always depend upon finding the newest styles in 
our catalogue, and the latest abrics among our samples. We 


are the only house making a full line of the new Suspender 
Suits—comfortable and dressy for Summer wear. 


Summer Costumes 
$6 to $25 


Made to Your Measure in the Latest 
Styles—Not Ready-made 






Our Catalogue illustrates and describes: 


; L adi "g novelty for sur wear. 
Suspender Suits.) Leading | novelty $5.00 to sis 


Shirt-Waist and Jumper Suits. 
Boley gl Made 1 oro =* $6.00 to $20 
my - mage of Taffeta, wiee, de ee, $9.75 to $20 


Tailor-made Suits, !¢2! fer all-around wear. Correci 


styles for all occasions. 45 new 


par es oun > Sees. seen 8 $7.50 to $25 


Our catalogue shows 15 new designs— 
Silk Costumes. fashionable, elegant. $9 75 t $20 
Prices lower than ever before. To order ° Oo 


Jackets. Original designs in both long and short coats 


fo ~ e% 4 4 ~ " 
order of so mA. a 7 omy . $6.00 to $20 


Separate Skirts. Perfect fit around hips; graceful 


*hang,"’ and flare at bottom. Made 
to order f Voiles, Panamas, Serwes, 
Novelty Mixtures, etc. . P , ‘ag ° $3.50 to $15 
Rain Coats. Afford protection to your wardrobe; very 


dressy and stylish, too. Made to order of 


ao a - — —— = $8.75 to $18 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 








Write to-day for Summer Catalogue No. 38 
and Samples of Materials from which to select 
They will be sent free by return mail to any part 
of the United States. If possible, mention the | 
colors you prefer, as this will enable us to send you 
a full assortment of just the samples you wish. } 


| 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 210 West 24th Street, New York City 


THE LARGEST LADIES’ OUTFITTING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD 
IL Mail Orders Only . No Agents or Branches Established 1888 


ee J 
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PATTERNS FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 


HE linen suit here illustrated shows the 
i popular jumper as a part of the waist. 

This jumper sold with the waist 
alone, as preferred. The sleeve in the design is 
of the same material as the skirt and jumper, 
but a lawn blouse may be used with sleeves of 
the lawn. The little kimona jacket No. 578, 
illustrated in the April Bazar, is especially pret 
ty to use with such a suit when a little warmth 
is needed. The circular skirt with stitched bias 
bands is simple and smart. It launders well 
if made of comparatively heavy material. <A 
very thin material might stretch on the bias in 
laundering. 


18 or 


The bands are bias, and are stitched on at 
the top only. They may be cut double width. 
and put on with the under edge caught at the 





LINEN JUMPER SUTIT 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 590 
Price, 25 cents for skirt or waist (including jumper) 


Sleeveless jumper, 15 cents 





SMART SUMMER CAPE, 
Cut Paper Pattern No 
Price, 25 cents 


sol 


top, or they may be lined with a thinner ma 
terial. 

As a slight wrap, when one does not care to a 

out without any over-garment, No. 591 is 
most becoming and attractive. Its lines are good 
especially for stout women, and it is suitable for 
young, middle-aged, and elderly persons. 
The long stole front gives length to the figure, 
and disguises somewhat any bad lines with 
which nature may have burdened you. The cape 
may be made of cloth, taffeta silk. or pongee. It 
is made in full size, and then a smaller piece is 
eut by a line of perforations on the pattern and 
stitched on with turned-in edges. This double 
thickness of material gives warmth, and makes 
only a thin silk lining necessary. 


cape 
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Leads you WA.to your 


stermeor 


3 you will get the perfect sleep that restores tired nerves 


and dispels your household or business cares; that gives the vigor of 
health and prepares you for the active morrow. You know the 
difference between that absolute 
























The 

refreshment and the restless Gitietncer 

a n in- is **built ~ not 

half sleep ars bs stuffed’’—will never 
ferior stuffed hair 


lose its shape, never sag, 
and never lose its ‘‘spring.” 
An occasional sun bath will 
keep it sweet and fresh. 

30 Nights’ Free Trial. You may 
sleep on an Ostermoor for a month and, if not 
thoroughly satisfied, have your money back without 

question, We have a beautifully illustrated volume of 142 
pages, treating of s/eep, how insomnia can be cured, Oster- 
moor styles and sizes, Ostermoor boat cushions; etc. 


Write for Our Free Book, 
**The Test of Time”’ 


We Sell By Mail or Through 2,500 Ostermoor Dealers 


Exclusive Osterméor agenctes everywhere—that is our aim; the highest 
grade merchant in every place. The 
Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity — 
be sure to ask us who he is—will show Regular Sizes and'Prices 
youa mattress with the ‘‘Ostermoor” 2 feet 6 inches wide, $8 35 
name and trade mark sewn on the 25 lbs. . 
end. Mattress shipped, express paid 8 foet wide, 30 Ibs 

by us, same day check is received, pry. eo 10.00 
if you order of us by mail. 3 feet Ciaches wits, 11.70 


4 feet wide, 401bs., 13.35 
OSTERMOOR & CO. | 6 1st6 inches wide, 15.00 
153 Elizabeth Street, 45 Ibs. 


mattress. 





is 








All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
NEW YORK Express Charges Prepaid. 
n two parts, so cents extra, 
Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather Special ‘Sines. apocial prices. 
and Down Co,, Ltd,, Montreal 
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NEW SUMMER PATTERNS FOR MEN 


summer shirts that his wife made for him 

were the best and the most comfortable he 
ever had! The material was better and so the 
collar-band did not wear out after a few weeks; 
the colors were “ fast,” so the first washing did 
not fade to a sickly dirty white the becoming 
blue or lavender of the newly purchased shirt. 
And, best of all, the neck size was right and the 
chest measure suited him, instead of the old ex- 
perience of regulation sizes that did not fit his 
peculiar proportions. Many a man has blessed 
his loving wife for these comforts, and many 
another man would be glad to do the same, prob- 
ably. So we give this month three patterns that 
should appeal particularly to the wives and 
mothers of comfort-loving men and boys. 

The boy’s shirt is made with tucks back and 
front. It has an attached cuff to match the 
body of the shirt, and collars of white and of 
colored material may be used with it.. These 
are made with a separate band, with buttonholes, 
to fasten on at back and front. The man’s shirt 
is plain, with attached cuffs and separate collar. 
The cuff is to be stiffened with a butcher’s linen 
interlining. 

The fashion of wearing pretty colors is not 
now monopolized by the women. In the smartest 
shops this spring are seen shirts of gayly colored 
stripes and of plain blue, gray, lavender, and 


H°= often one hears a man say that the 


BOY'S NEGLIGEE SHIRT. 
No. 592. 
Price, 15 cents. 
Sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years 





MAN’S SUMMER SHIRT. 
No 593 
Price, 15 cents 
Sizes, 32 to 44 inches chest measure 


pink gingham, with little dots or figures of 
black and white. White collar and deep but 
richly colored searf give a very becoming finish, 
and to many men these colors are much more 
becoming than the plain black and white of old. 
With the gray-mixed suitings which are the 
most fashionable things for men’s every - day 
wear, these colors are particularly harmonious. 
The new men’s shirt is made open all the way 
down the front, so that there is none of the old 
bother of pulling it on and off over the head, 
with its accompanying hard words when the vic- 
tim’s hair is mussed. 

The pajamas are made in all sizes, for men and 
boys, from twelve years up. The Bazar has a 
pattern for a small boy’s pajamas, No. 483, in 
sizes 4, 6, 8, and 10 years, reduced to ten cents. 
This is practically the same in style as the 
pattern illustrated here for older boys and men. 

The pajamas may be made of any suitable ma- 
terial, from gingham to India silk. Striped 
gingham is the usual summer material, and 
striped French flannel for winter. Wash flannel 
may be bought which is warranted not to shrink, 
and this makes admirable pajamas for winter wear. 

It comes in charming stripes and checks, to 
suit any taste. The little braid frogs, made of 
wash braid, may be bought ready made in the 
large shops. They are usually white, even for 
use on the colored flannels and ginghams. 











PAJAMAS FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
No 594. Price, 25 cents 
Sizes: 12 and 14 years for boys: 32 to 
44 inches chest measure for men. 
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FREE 


Fr. AMERICAN GIRL 
“3 POSTAL CARDS 


consisting of reproductions from the popular Armour 

| Calendar Girls—the Christy Girl, the Hutt Girl, the 

Gilbert Girl, the Peirce Girl, the Anderson Girl and 

- the Fisher Girl—the complete set of six will be sent ° = — 
in exchange for 25 cents or metal cap (accompanied + esstnies 

a by 2 cents return postage), from jar of ps 


Armours 
| EXTRACT 


the best extract of the best beef. Rich, meaty, whole- 

: in some, and palate-tempting soups—soups that nourish 

: and delight, without overheating—are best made with 

Armour’s Extract of Beef. It imparts a tempting aroma 

and flavor—gives zest and snap to every soup creation. 

| | Armour’s Extract supplies that flavory, savory quality, | | 

a without which soups are weak, watery, tasteless and a 

PRETO insipid, because it is the best extract of the best beef— vay | 

KAM, ANDLASON CEBION a pure, wholesome concentrated stock packed in con- | Teomasmerowent. rumee | 
antnna ; venient jars for household use. It is invaluable to the ( er a 

me housewife not only as a rich and appetizing addition to - SS 

soups, sauces and gravies, but in restoring the original 

juices and flavor to recooked meats, and giving vegeta- 

bles a snap and flavor obtained in no other way. 

It makes a splendid cold weather drink too—a tea- 
spoonful in a cup of hot water, properly seasoned—a 
drink that warms, stimulates and nourishes. There's 
no substitute for Aymour’s Extract of Beef. It stands 
alone—*‘the best extract of the best deef.”” Every jar is 
sealed with the U. S. inspection stamp that guarantees 
it to be extract of deef. 

‘CULINARY WRINKLES,” our little cook book 
written by Mrs. Ida M. Palmer, tells of scores of 
appetizing ways in which Armour’s Extract may be 
used. It will be mailed free on request. 


OESIGNS CorYmenTED BY 


-—— ARMOUR 4x COMPANY = 
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A BLOUSE OF IRISH BRAID LACE 


BY GALE 





FIG. 1. AN EFFECTIVE IRISH 
Price of working pattern, 3: 50 
Sizes, small, medium, and large 


HERE are certain standard accessories to 
T a woman’s wardrobe whose necessity is 

merely emphasized by eévery change of 
fashion, and which may always be deemed wise 
investments. A pretty lace waist is in this 
category; and at present its merits are really 
twofold, for while ever useful as a separate waist, 
it is also a necessary factor in complete costumes 
based upon the jumper and jumper-harness idea. 
In many such gowns some simple adjustable vel- 
vet or ribbon strapping, matching the skirt, will 
transform separate skirt and waist into a homo- 
geneous costume. 

When a woman fancies attractive needlework, 
as well as pretty clothes, she will not consider 
the making of a lace waist an arduous task; 
and the many new forms of lacework which are 
constantly appearing give wide latitude in selec- 
tion. Among these new developments nothing 
is handsomer than French-Irish lace, and espe- 
cially when it combines real Irish crochet motifs 
with braidwork. The waist we picture at Fig. 1 


is such an arrangement of braids and motifs. 
The crochet ornaments may be bought, thus 
greatly diminishing the needlework. The lace- 


worker may also like to crochet, and where the 
required motifs are simple, as in the present 
case, such a course is advised, as the expense of 
ornaments is the chief item in the cost of ma- 
terial. Knowledge of lace-making is not neces- 
iry in fashioning the waist We describe, for it 
demands practically no lace stitchery, the entire 
effect being produced with braids. A wide mer- 
cerized braid is required for large leaf forms 
and serolls, and the background is executed with 


picot braid in clever imitation of crochet. Rings 


BLOUSE. 


ALAN LOWE 
and crochet buttons are also 
needed. In design the waist con- 


tains an excellent feature—a very 
ornamental yoke effect which, 
due to its irregular contour, does 
not present any disagreeable line 


across the figure. One large 
crochet motif forms the centre 
ornament, and from this extend 
large leaves of braid, supporting 
smaller crocheted leaves. Ro- 
sette-like motifs are scattered 
through the remaining § space. 


Below this is a simulation of in- 
sertion, where are bor- 
dered by curving lines of braid: 
but from the lower braid three 
large full leaves hang down on 
the body of the waist, breaking 
the otherwise set - yoke outline. 
These large leaves again appear 
in the waist proper, and between 
them and the yoke is a row of 
crochéted ornaments. Much of 
this lower waist portion is car- 
ried out merely by crisscrossed 
lines of picot braid, which sim- 
plifies and yet accentuates the 
design. The same arrangement 
of pattern obtains in the sleeves, while the cuffs 
and collar are mainly motifs, with border lines 
and loops of braid. 


rosettes 


In actual needlework this waist presents few 
difficulties. The work is done wrong side up, 


with either enamel cloth or heavy paper under 
the muslin design, especially when attaching the 
picot. Commence with the large braid leaves; 
baste the braid closely with cord edge on the 
outside. A fine thread opposite the cord edge 
is used to draw the braid flat after it has been 
basted along the outside edge. A second heavier 





FIG. 2. THE YOKE OF THE DESIGN. 
Price of working pattern with cuffs, $1 50 
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Men who shave prefer Hinds’ Honey and Almond 
Cream. They know it tobe a pure snow-white hquid, 
ready for instant use as poured from the bottle. It is anti- 
septic and prevents infection from unclean soap or razor ; 
neutralizes and removes impurities from the pores, stimulates 
the blood-cells, nourishes the tissues, and heals all abrasions 
due to scraping. Hinds’ Cream protects the skin from 
sun, wind and weather; prevents and heals chapping, and 
soreness from any cause; enables men to shave daily with- 
out discomfort. It contains no grease, bleach or chemicals; 
will not cause a growth of hair, and never leaves the skin 
sticky or oily. Women of refinement throughout the — 
are using it to improve and preserve the complexion, with 
remarkably benehcial results—Avoid substitutes; there is 
only one Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream; all 
others will disappoint you. At your dealer's, 50c, or if not 
obtainable, sent postpaid by us. 

Write for Free Sample Bottle. 
A. S. HINDS, 16 ‘West Street, Portland, Maine. 





4 Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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FIG. 3 THE 
cord also draws up; recognize and utilize this, 
drawing it up before the fine cord is drawn. 
The pendant yoke leaves being double, the small 
upper portions are made first, 
and sewed flat before the larger 
foundation is laid on. Where 
braid edges touch sew these to- 
gether in leaves or scrolls. All 
leaves and scrolls being made, 
sew on the motifs, joining well 
parts with picot braid. Catch 
this firmly with a _ buttonhole- 
stitch, and run thread through 
the picoc to next point of at- 
tachment. If desired the yoke 
and cuffs alone may be used, 
and they will form an excellent 
waist garniture. Any one pre- 
ferring may use the Irish stitch 
shown at Fig. 5 in place of 
braid. For this, first lay an ir- 
regular mesh. Adterward work 
back by twisting once around a 
bar, make a buttonhole-stitch; into 
this loop Work four buttonholes, 
then wind to end of bar, and so on 
to next. Bars may be thrown out 
anywhere in the course of working. 
Avoid drawing the mesh. 

The pattern for the lace may be 
bought of the Bazar for $1 50 for the complete 
working pattern, and 25 cents for the instruc- 
tions for crocheting the~ornaments. The yoke, 
collar, and cuff patterns together are $1, the 
crochet directions being the same price — 25 
cents. Braids and the imported ornaments may 
be bought of many dealers. The quantity re- 


FIG, 5. THE BACKGROUND STITCH. 


SMALLER ORNAMENTS WHICH 


MAY BE BOUGHT OR CROCHETED. 


quired is 821% yards of wide braid, 72 yards of 
narrower, 46 buttons, 83 rings, and the ornaments. 
The price of all of these, if bought from the 


FIG. 4. BACK VIEW OF THE IRISH LACE BLOUSE. 


Bazar, is $14; including the pattern, $15. For 
the braids and pattern without the ornaments it 


FIG, 6. CROCHETED LACE ORNAMENTS. 


is $9. 


The price of pattern and all materials 


for the yoke is $5 50, or $3 without the orna- 
ments. 
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In all the light, fashionable colors for Spring and 


Summer. Beautiful “Silver-silk.” " 
Tell us which tyle you like the better, send us only— 2 * 0 
and we will send to you, fully prepaid, the petticoat you select, 


ged beeutiel, reding. ee Silver-silk” 


This petticoat is 
‘* The Fedora”’ 





“The 


In 
Fedora” ance. ine, 
tticoat lightness, 


as the new rustle and 

“feel” it resem- 

French Fedora Stes tofiate often bet 
flare flounce of 15 


inches, in three bias 
sections of fine plaiting, pr. k - +—- » 
1%-inch gathered ruffies on ¢ it we have chosen two difficu 
crery section. Very full body denen an mae of ists sol pice 
and sweep of 136 inches. You will ings. We guarantee Sibvapalikr’* to webs ene year. and will 
be delighted with it. replace this petticoat without expense if it splits or tears within that time. 
XAM INE the petticoat we send you in your own home. If you are satisfied that it is the equal in beauty, fit, 
and style, and better in durability than any skirt you have ever owned—keep it. If you are not 
satisfied — send it back and your money will be refunded by return mail. We make this offer to introduce and advertise 
*¢ Silver-silk *’ and send you a valuable, stylish, tailored petticoat, ready to put on and wear, so that you can fairly judge the 
merits of this new and wonderful fabric. 


This petticoat is This is an actual 
‘* The Empress”’ photograph of this 
splendid petticoat 


This skirt 
is beautifully 
proportioned, fits 


Has deep 

12-inch flounce 

in three sections put 
perfectly, and is grad- together with hem; rows 
uated to an extremely full of five needle shirrings top of 
bottom, being over 5% yards each section. Top section has 
around the sweep. (The usual three pin tucks. Long under-flounce 
petticoat measures about 4 yards. and dust ruffle, 











Copy this order form and mail it to us with m order for $2.50; 

in about ten days your petticoat will be p in your hands. ORDER FORM 
Thousands of America’s finest dressed women have taken advan- 
tage of this offer, and orders for duplicates in other colors are pouring in COPY THIS NOW 

from them and from their friends who have seen the skirts. Please send me a **Silver-silk’’ petticoat 


SUFFOLK SILK COMPANY ad 


Around Hi 
Box 3233-H - - - + + = BOSTON, MASS. yenad Blige 
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Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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TUCKED SHIRT-wWaIst. No. 410. 
36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 





yards of material 1 yard wide. Price, 10 cents. 







Fancy cLoru cape. No. 409. Sizes, 32, 34, 
36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. Requires 
1% yards of 54-inch cloth. Price, 10 cents. 























CHILD’s scnoon FrocK. No. 413. The 10- WoMAN’S BOX-PLEATED COSTUME. No. 
year size requires 3 yards of 45-inch ma- quires 10 yards of material 40 inches wide. 
terial. Sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 34, 36, and 38 inches bust measure. 
Price, 10 cents. cents for skirt or waist. 








416. 
Sizes, 
Price, 





Sizes, 32, 34, 
Requires 3 


Re- 
32, 
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JAP-A-LAC produces the finest finish on old or new FLOORS. 
With JAP-A-LAC you can renew the finish on any floor, in a short space of time, and at a trifling cost. 


The surface will be as hard as flint and as smooth as glass. JAP-A-LAC “ wears like iron.” 


prints will not mar it, nor show white on it. A JAP-A-LAC-ED floor is easily kept clean. 


Heel 


Besides Natural (clear) JAP-A-LAC, there are fifteen beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about the 
house from cellar to garret ; Interior Woodwork, Fumiture, and all things of wood or metal. 


For Sale by Paint, 


Hardware and Drug 


Dealers. All 


sizes from 15c. to $2.50. 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 
Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LAC so long as they can substitute something else on which THEY MAKE MORE 


PROFIT. 
it. 


If your dealer offers you a substitute, decline it. 
Write for beautiful illustrated booklet and interesting color card. 


He will get 


AP-A-LAC for you if you insist on 
FREE for the asking. 











If building, write for our complete Finish- 
ing Specifications. They will be mailed 
free. Our Architectural Green Label Var- 
nishes are of the highest quality. 


aarrith ie 


534 Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland 











If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, 
Send us his name and wwe. (except Sor Gold, 
which is 25¢.) to cover cost of mailing, and we 
will send FREE Sample (quarter-pint can) 
to any point in the United States. 














Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 


possible, writing vnly on one side of the paper, and tnvariaubly accompanying cach letter with a plan. 
Subscribers sending self-addressed, stampe 


than two moaths trom the time of their receipt. 


Letters cannot be answered in these coluinns sooner 
euvelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail. 


From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions ot rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the com 


it is wholly unpossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. 


The rouyhest plan is worth far more than many payes of descripticn. 


Kentucky.—Have a golden-brown or a brown 
and tan paper in the hall and use with it cur- 
tains of figured écru net both at the window 
and at the door. At the window they should 
hang straight from a brass rod to the sill. At 
the door they should be shirred both at the top 
and at the bottom and attached to the door both 
at the top and at the bottom. Have a green 
rug. A yellow paper, as you suggest, will be 
very beautiful and appropriate in the parlor. 
It will be necessary to select the yellow very 
carefully, but there are beautiful yellow papers 
now which are not crude in color. You can 
have one that is inclined toward buff or a yellow 
ochre. Either a plain or a self-toned paper will 
be most effective. The green rugs will harmonize 
perfectly with this, and you can repeat the green 
in the curtain8 and upholstery. Green madras 
curtains will be very pretty, or green silk, which- 
ever you prefer. In the dining-room have a 
soft old-blue paper and madras curtains in blue 
and old-yellow or blue and brown. The green 
rugs will be harmonious there also and, if you 
like, you can have blue and green curtains in- 
stead of blue and brown, carrying out a blue 
and green scheme throughout the room. Your 
blue china will help you in this. The dark oak 
woodwork will harmonize with all these color 
schemes, and oak furniture will be most har- 
monious, as you suggest, although a little green 
wicker in the parlor would be an added touch. 

Mexico.—You have made an unusually ar- 
tistic beginning in furnishing your interesting 
Mexican home, with its open grassy court and 
surrounding corridor. The red-tiled floors, dark 
woodwork, and dull green furnishings must har- 
monize beautifully with the mission furniture, 
and you need only to carry your scheme on as 
you have begun it to bring about most satis- 
factory results. I recommend a soft tan for the 
rough plaster walls in your living-room and 
library, although the natural gray would not be 
inartistie. The same color extending through 
the three rooms on this side of the house would 
be very harmonious. The mission furniture, 
with its green leather cushions and the dull 
green hangings, should extend through the three, 
also. The brown and green wicker should make 
an agreeable variety. For the curtains I would 
prefer a dull green linen; or, if you like a fig- 
ured material, one of the printed linens with a 
green figure on an écru ground. A touch of 
dull red would be effective. but not a preponder- 
ance of it. These printed linens are very artistic, 


ss, and 
The plans need not be wel Gned. 


and harmonize beautifully with mission fur- 
nishings. Use the same materials for covering 
the cushions in the wicker chairs. I would not 
use chintz in a room of that character. Linen 
taffeta is sometimes very satisfactory also, but 
it does not hang very gracefully. Would not 
you like a dull red tone for the walls in the 
dining-room? If not, either a dark brown, a 
tan, or a dark green would be effective com- 
bined with the red rug. With the tan, brown, or 
green the curtains should be dull red linen, and 
with the red an écru or a figured material, with 
an éeru ground and a red and brown figure. 
Your woodwork should be kept dark brown, the 
tone of the mission furniture, or it may be 
painted a dark dull green in all the rooms. It 
should have a dull finish. 

Coton Scneme.—Have a plain or self-toned 
green paper of medium tone in the living-room 
with the red and green rug, and an old-gold or 
tan and blue paper in the hall with the rug in 
which blue and tan predominate. In the dining- 
room have a plain dark brown wainscot and 
brown woodwork, and above the wainscot either 
a tan or a tan and green tapestry paper. The 
furniture may be stained a dark brown also. 
If you use the old-gold paper in the hall, it 
will be necessary to stain the woodwork there 
dark brown also. In the living-room, with the 
green paper, it may be either dark brown or 
the natural color, which will probably harmonize 
with the light oak furniture. The woodwork 
should be varnished and rubbed down until the 
finish is soft and dull. Finish the upper hall 
the same as the lower by all means. It will 
probably be better to varnish the floors over the 
stain, although wax may be used if the floors are 
smooth. The ceilings should all be white or a 
very light éeru or buff. 

CurTAINS.—Have either one or two sets of 
curtains for your window. Do not drape either. 
A valance across the top might be an addition, 
but I do not think that it is necessary. Get some 
figured net or simple bobbinet by the yard. It 
comes double width. Make them long enough to 
hang just below the sill and -hem them. They 
should be shirred on a small brass rod and hang 
straight. If you want a valance it should be 
simply hemmed and shirred with a heading. If 
you wish to have two sets of curtains the inner 
curtains should hang straight from a brass rod 
on rings, hemmed, and the same length as the 
others. They may be of golden-brown India silk. 


The porti@res should be dark golden-brown rep. 
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“How to Cool a Hot Porch” 


is the title of our free booklet. You ought to have it, and we’ll gladly mail it on 
request. It tells you how to get the greatest enjoyment and comfort out of your 

ee : porch this summer—how you 
can make it a cool, shady re- 
treat at an astonishingly low 
cost—a place where the entire 
family can work, rest, and-dive— 
by means of 


~Vudor 


Porch 
Equipment 


Vudor Porch Shades, as shown in 
the illustration, absolutely exclude the 
hot sun, yet admit every cooling breeze. 
They are made of Linden Wood fibre 
strips or slats, closely bound with 


































of. Sg strong Seine Twine,and stained in soft, 
— - a _ harmonious weather-proof colors.” 

We have cut owaye portion of the Vudor Shade in this picture From within the Vudor-shaded 

to — Let pk eo ang pat ore =: 4 the porch you can clearly see every one 

— P passing, yet no one on the outside 

can look in. These features are exclusive with the Vudor Shades. ey are extremely durable— 


you can use the same shades many summers—and they are so simply constructed that anyone can 

put them up in a few minutes. WVudor Porch Shades are the only ones that really do shade. 
Vudor Porch Shades give you the maximum of comfort at the minimum of cost—the average 

porch can be fitted for from $2 to $10. Vudor shades harmonize with and add to the appearance 


of any porch or veranda. 
Vudor Hammocks 


are built on the ‘‘made-to-wear’’ principle—especially 
strong where the ordinary hammock is especially weak. 
_The The illustrations tell the story. Fig. 1 shows the ordi- 
Ordinar® nary method of suspension. Fig. 2 illustrates the Vudor a A 

rig.s Way. WVudor Hammocks are made in the most desirable fic. 
patterns. They sell for $3.00 and $4.00—no more than the ordinary kind—and are guaranteed to 
doubly outwear any other hammock at the price. 


Vudor Chair Hammocks 


(As pictured in the large illustration) combine the comfort of an easy chair, with the restful ease 
of a hammock. Instantly conform tothe body no matter what position you assume. Save space, 
as they can be hung on the wall, out of the way, when not in use. If no dealer in your town 
sells Vudor Chair Hammocks, we will express you one prepaid, on receipt of $3.50. 














CAUTION: Inferior products—bamboo shades, which let in the sun, and do not retain their shape or color, and 
cheaply constructed hammocks—are sometimes sold by unscrupulous dealers as Vudor goods. Look for the 
Vudor trademark on an aluminum plate on every genuine Vudor Shade or Chair Hammock, and on the clotn label 
sewed to every Vudor Hammock. It means guaiity in porch equipment, and it’s there for your protection. 


Prepare now for the hot summer—write for 
the free booklet, “How to Cool a Hot Porch.” 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 27 McKey Bivd., Janesville, Wis. 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Mrs. W. D. W.—I replied to your letter im- 
mediately, laying out a careful -color scheme 
with samples, but found that you had enclosed 
neither an address nor an addressed envelope. 
If you will write again the letter will be sent 
to you immediately. 

E, F.—With your gray panelled walls bordered 
with pink roses and the gray and rose rug you 
should certainly have white woodwork. Can't 
you have it changed? If you cannot your picture- 
moulding in any case should be like the wood- 
work since it is really a part of it. With your 
mahogany furniture the room would be charm- 
ing if the woodwork could be changed. Instead 
of green linen portiéres I would have green rep 
or Egyptian tapestry. The Egyptian tapestry 
is a mercerized cotton material, but it is very 
soft and pliable and comes in very artistic colors. 
The velours and brocade would, I think, be in- 
appropriate. Hang your curtains in the hall 
from a simple brass pole without a scroll or 
grill. The green stain used for furniture may 
be made from liquid oil paints and turpentine 
with very little difficulty. You can mix the 
colors yourself. There are, however, many pre- 
pared stains on the market which are mixed 
ready for use. With your gray, cream, and red 
rug in the dining-room a red paper would be 
harmonious, and give character to the rug. 

Mrs. H. E. S.—Have a self-toned paper in 
the library, some green and copper rugs with 
a touch of Egyptian blue, some madras cur- 
tains in these same colors, and dark mahogany 
furniture if possible. If not possible have fumed 
oak. Stain the woodwork to harmonize with 
the furniture. In the parlor you may either 
continue the coloring of the library and in 
that way throw the two rooms together, or 
have a self-toned or plain tan paper. With 
that stain the woodwork dark, like that in the 
library. Have dark green and copper rugs, or 
use the plain green which you have, and either 
dull green or copper silk curtains. The r- 
tiéres should be dark green at both doors into 
the library and also between the parlor and 
dining-room. Have a copper paper in the 
dining-room, with the copper and brown carpet 
which you have, and écru raw-silk curtains. 
The light Axminster carpet may be dyed a dark 
green to be used in the library. In the bed- 
room next the library have a light old-blue 
paper. Use the white furniture here and have 
furnishings in blue and white. Have a light 
yellow paper in the north bedroom with green 
and white furnishings and mahogany furniture. 
In the southeast room have a light green paper 
and green and white furnishings. The fur- 
niture should be white or bird’s-eye maple. 

CALIFORNIA.—Have a self-toned paper or tint 
in your living-room either in a dark gray-green, 
or a rich mahogany red. Have red bricks in the 
fireplace instead of tiles. There is nothing more 
effective. If the paper or tint is red have a 
brown and red rug, and brown and red madras 
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or plain éeru net curtains. The furniture may 
be dark fumed oak or walnut. With the dark 
walnut woodwork either one would be effective. 
If the walls are green have a green and brown 
rug, écru net or green and brown madras cur- 
tains, and dark brown furniture. In the dining- 
room have tan walls and a red rug and red cur- 
tains; the shade used must harmonize with the 
red in the other room if red is used there. The 
furniture here may be dark walnut, fumed oak, 
or mahogany. 

Tint the walls. of the bedroom back 
living-room light green, and 
white swiss muslin curtains. The bath - room 
may be either blue or green. In the southeast 
bedroom the walls may be old-blue, and you can 
carry out a blue and white color scheme similar 
to the green and white just described. In the 
bedroom which faces toward the southeast have 
yellow walls, green rugs, and green muslin 
curtains. 

Rvues.—A soft, plain, or self-toned pastel-blue 
paper will draw together the different colors 
used in your living-room, the old-rose and old- 
blue of the porti@res, and the old-rose, blue, and 
tan of the upholstery. 

I warn you that it is very dangerous to se- 
lect rugs from pictures. It is impossible to 
reproduce ‘colors exactly, so that it is almost im- 
possible to judge whether they will harmonize 
with the colors you already have in your room. 
Color is the one feature of a rug which it is neces- 
sary to consider most carefully, and I would ad- 
vise you, if possible, not only to see the rugs be- 
fore you buy them, but to take samples of your 
other furnishings with you and test the color har- 
monies. A rug can ruin the entire effect of 
a room, and modern rugs are very much in-, 
clined to be crude and garish in color, so that 
it is difficult to find just what one wants even 
when it is possible to select them from a large 
assortment. 

Mr. M. A. C.—Use a paper like, or similar to, 
the self-toned green paper of which I am send- 
ing a sample for your living-room, a soft tan 
for your hall with the red rug, and either a 
golden brown or a green, like that in the living- 
room, in the dining-room. With the green paper 
in the living-room use green and tan furnishings 
to harmonize with the paper and rug, with the 
golden-brown paper dell arom furnishings, and 
with the tan paper in the hall red furnishings 
harmonizing with the rug. Have plain or self- 
toned papers in all the rooms. Place the mould- 
ing next the ceiling in all the rooms. It should 
be finished like the rest of the woodwork. 

Up-stairs have a soft old-blue self-toned, but 
figured, paper in the south room, a dainty green 
and white paper in the east room, and a yellow 
satin stripe in the north room. With the blue 


of the 
have green and 


paper use either blue and white or plain white 
furnishings, in the east room green and white, 
plain green, or pure white, and in the north 
room green and yellow. 
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A New Table Sauce 
HEINZ 


Mandalay Sauce 


Here is another surprise from the 
house of Heinz! A brand new sauce 
with a brand new taste—different in 
flavor and better than anything you 
ever tasted. 

Prepared from foreign and domestic 
fruits, vegetables and spices. Some 
from far-off China and India. 

It adds zest to hot or cold meats, 
fish and game, soups and gravies. 
Welsh Rarebits, Macaroni with 
Cheese, Cheese Toast, and all chafing- 
dish cooking is made doubly tempt- 
ing by its use. 





Get a bottle from your grocer. 

We make many other good things 
for the table—Tomato Soup, Apple 
Butter, Baked Beans, Mustard Dres- 


through Heinz Pure Peed sing, Olive Oil, Pure Wholesome Vin- 
egars, etc. An interesting Booklet 
PouEIN2 about them mailed free. 
7G H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


VARIETIES New York Pittsburgh Chicago —_ London 
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BY ANNA OGDEN 


ss HY don’t those girls dress better?” was 
W asked of two young women known to 
have a little fortune, and nobody, ap- 

parently, to spend it on but themselves. 

“ Because they don’t have money enough,” was 
the answer. 

“ But they have enough to go to Europe every 
two years or so, and to keep house and have a 
maid when they are at home!” expostulated the 
first speaker; “they do look perfectly countri- 
fied.” 

“Well, they prefer to spend the surplus for 
other things than their own clothes,” said the 
other. “ For instance, they are giving a kinder- 
garten course of training to the niece of their 
old nurse, and they are paying the rent of the 
old woman herself, who 1s looking out for her 
invalid daughter. Then they are constantly do- 
ing odd jobs of kindness. For instance, the 
seamstress they employ suffered terribly last 
winter with her teeth, which were too far gone 
for repairing. The poor young woman felt that 
she couldn’t afford to have artificial ones, because 
all her earnings were needed for the support of 
those at home. When the girls found this out, 
they gave her a Christmas present of money 
sufficient for the pur . You see, if you do 
half a dozen little things like that on a limited 
income, you have to wear your clothes awhile 
after they have lost style and freshness. Un- 
fortunately talented as they are, neither of them 
has the slightest skill with the needle, so they 
cheerfully resign themselves to being called 
dowdy. It strikes me as heroism of rather a high 
order.” 

“ Well,” said the first speaker, “I will never 
call them ‘dowdy’ again, but I mean to devote 
my energies to getting intimate with them, and 
as soon as I dare I’ll ask them to let me retrim 
those awful hats they are wearing.” 

A new floor covering which much resembles, 
but is not, matting is as well adapted for walls 
as for floors. This is especially the case in rough 
summer cottages without plaster. Two girls 
have, this year, taken for their own use an 
empty carriage-house on the place rented for the 
summer. They have covered the walls, up to 
eight feet, with this material, and it makes a 
charming background for the sketches pinned on 
it. Some old willow chairs, painted by the girls 
themselves, complete the furniture of a cozy den 
which they call the “ studio.” 

Long silk gloves come, this season, in a greater 
variety of colors than ever before. Girls will do 
well, however, to avoid brilliant and striking 
shades, unless they have very exceptionally small 
and beautiful hands. A girl in a white dress, 


with long silk gloves of a vivid pink, may be 


blissfully unconscious of the fact, but her large 
hands and nice plump arms will irresistibly sug- 
gest lobster claws to every one who sees her. 

An ingenious young girl giving a daisy vea 
improvised some pretty candle-holders from raw 
potatoes. A slice was cut from one side, that 
they might stand firm. The potato was then hol- 
lowed to hold the candle, and daisy heads were 
pinned closely together all over this foundation, 
making a perfect ball of daisies. This could be 
copied in large violets, or, if the festivities did 
not keep up too long, in pansies. 

For the next three months even delicate and 
shivery young women (there are still a few left) 
may use the various beneficial cold-water treat- 
ments so mercilessly advised at all times and ~ 
seasons by those hardened to their use. First, of 
course, there are the six glasses of water to be 
taken during the day for digestion’s sake. 
Though rather a bother at first, like keeping the 
run of medicine time, it easily becomes such a 
habit, especially if begun systematically, that at 
the appointed hour one mechanically gets, or 
orders, the glass of water without disturbance to 
any train of thought that happens to have pos- 
session of the mind. 

Next in importance is the cold shower which 
should invariably follow the hot bath. Besides 
lessening the danger of taking cold, it is an easy 
means of obtaining the healthy circulation so nec- 
essary to color in the cheeks and lips. It may 
seem at first a high price to pay for these at- 
tractions, less trouble, to be sure, than drinking 
water six times a day, but far more of a shock to 
the system. The system soon gets toned up to it, 
and the cold shower becomes the chief pleasure 
of the whole toilet. 

In the desire to help in starting a conversa- 
tion, when presenting people to each other, don’t 
overdo the matter. Leave them as soon as pos- 
sible. Let them choose their own topics and 
make their own discoveries. Each will find the 
other vastly more interesting under these cir- 
cumstances. Especially in introducing anybody 
of whom you happen to have a high opinion, 
don’t preface the presentation with laudatory re- 
marks. They will invariably silence the most 
willing talker. For instance, “ This is my dear 
friend Nellie, the brightest girl in town.” Of 
course “ Nellie” is immediately stricken dumb. 
What can she say impromptu that will bear out 
this appalling characterization? Evidently mere 
commonplaces will not serve. Only a scintillation 
is in order, but her usually ready tongue and 
fertile brain are paralyzed. A strong sense of 
humor will sometimes save the situation, but 
oftener a painful embarrassment is the result of 
the well-meant, but tactless, introduction. 
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Quaker Wheat Berries 


N entirely new breakfast food; different in looks 
A and flavor. Whole grains of wheat, puffed and 
toasted; crisp, delicious; eat it with cream and 
sugar, or straight from the package. ll the good of the 
wheat, ready-to-eat; Quaker Oats Quality. Large 
package Io cents. 
Ask your grocer for it today. 


Other Quaker Oats Quality Products: 
Quaker Rice: Strengthening, delicious, ready-to-eat. Large package 


10 cents. 


Quaker Cornmeal: The unusual quality will be an agreeable surprise to 
you. 3-pound package 10 cents. 


Quaker Oats: The best oatmea! made; the standard of oatmeal quality. 
Large package 10 cents. 


NOTE: The 1o-cent price is not effective in the extreme south and the far west. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Chicago, U.S. A. 











Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of 


Bee.—Yes, have the “ chocolate-party ” in ‘the 
afternoon. I think it would be a good plan to 
have some entertainment for your friends be- 
fore serving the chocolate. Could not you ar- 
range a sewing contest? Have, for instance, a 
patchwork party and let every one do several 
squares, and award a prize to the largest num- 
ber and the best. Or have a stunt party and 
let the guests untie hard knots; guess at the 
beans in a bowl, the coffee beans in a pot, the 
name of essences that they smell, ete. After 
the entertainment have the chocolate - I no 
Have the table in the dining-room prettily ar- 
ranged with a vase of flowers in the middle, the 
chocolate-pot, sugar, and whipped cream at one 
end, with the cups and saucers and spoons. 
Have on the table dishes of dainty sandwiches, 
cakes, candies, salted nuts. Have, also, salad if 
you wish, and ices served in glasses. One maid 
can easily serve these, passing the plates on 
trays to the guests and the ices in glasses. 
This will be all the menu necessary. Be sure to 
use the chocolate-pot, having the chocolate kept 
heated in the kitchen. 

B. R. E.—In spring a good wedding-breakfast 
menu will be consommé or bouillon; lobster 
Newburg or creamed crab meat or lobster cro- 
quettes with cream sauce; salad and jellied 
chicken or boned turkey or aspie of any sort— 
or game; ices and ice-cream and cake and wed- 
ding -cake and coffee in demi-tasses. You can 
have patties if you wish, and fruit and bon- 
bons. Or you could have for the fish course 
cold salmon with mayonnaise or salmon cro- 
quettes. Wedding-cake must be a_ feature, 
either cut by the bride and a slice given to each 
guest, or put by the caterer into small boxes 
and a box presented to every guest . 

Penn.—Your plans for the dinner are very 
attractive and charming. Let me give you one 
or two suggestions, starting at the beginning. 
Make your table attractive with the flowers in 
the centre, and at each cover a little bunch 
tied with red ribbon. Have the plate with 
the napkin at each cover, and on the plate 
a pretty little place-card with the name of the 
person who will take the seat. The bread-sticks 
tied with red ribbons may be in a fold of the 
napkin. Have a water-glass and a small glass 
or wineglass for the grape juice, which may 
be poured with the on course and throughout 
the dinner. On the table have little dishes of 
red candies, cakes with frosting, and fruit ar- 
ranged prettily with leaves. I do not advise 
radishes on the table—they may be passed 
with the olives. Serve the grapefruit for a first 


Prompt answers by mail will be sent,to ome who enclose a self-addressed 


the sender, though not for publication. 


course. Cut the grapefruit in halves, scallop 
or point the edges and remove the seeds and 
pulp, and flavor and sweeten and garnish with 
maraschino cherries—cut the cherries in halves 
and put them on top of the fruit or alternate 
them with tiny strips of angelica. Have the 
grapefruit on a doily and the orange-spoon on 
the plate or at the cover, and put the plate 
on top of the place- plate after all have taken 
their seats. The soup-plate should be put on top 
of the place-plate. Everything is passed at the 
left and all the plates removed from the right 
side. The cream of tomato soup will be very 
nice. Have a little whipped cream with a little 
salt beaten into it on top of each plateful of 
soup. With the soup pass the crackers and 
olives and radishes. The substantial course and 
salad course will be quite correct. the ice-cream 
will be all right. I would advise you to have 
a sauce for it made of preserved strawberries— 
it is very good and the color will be appropri- 
ate. The covers are set with the forks on the 
left, the knives on the right, and the glasses above 
them. The soup-spoon may be at the right or 
at the top of the plate across. I would advise 
having the vegetables passed by the maid; it is 
not customary to have small plates for them. 
The water-glasses are filled before the guests 
sit down. The crumbs are removed and the 
table brushed before the dessert is served, after 
the salad course. It is the custom to have the 
coffee served after dinner to the gentlemen in the 
raga or wherever they smoke, and to the 
ladies in the parlor. The coffee may be poured 
from a small coffee-pot into after-dinner cups 
by the guests themselves, or the hostess may 
pour it into the cups in the parlor for the ladies 
there, and the gentlemen pour it out themselves. 
If you wish to have coffee served at the dining- 
reom table the eups and coffee-pot and sugar 
and cream—all on a tray—should be put before 
the hostess at the table. If you are in doubt on 
any more points write to me at once so that I 
will have time to answer them before the din- 
ner. If you wish to change the salad course. get 
rosy apples and take out the insides. Fill them 
with celery and apple and nuts mixed together 
with mayonnaise dressing, and put on the top 
of the apple; serve the apples on lettuce leaves; 
it is a very pretty salad. 

Serve, first, the lady who sits at the right side 
of the host, or, if you prefer it, have yourself 
served first where it is a question of serving 
oneself from some dish which is sufficiently out 
of the ordinary to make the guests feel a little 
doubtful of how it should be managed. 
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For the Anaemic 


Pale-faced individuals, listless and with no apparent 
ambition, have often enlisted your deepest sympathy. You 
may have been brought even closer to face with such 
a condition in your own family, or perhaps right now you 
are reading the symptoms of your own case, the cause of 
which you have been trying in vain to discover. Chances 
are it is anaemia, often brought on by worry or overwork. 
The blood has become impoverished and is not furnishing 
sufficient strength to the system. This happens frequently 
with young people, caused by too rapid growth or overstudy 
At this critical stage the best reconstructive agent is 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


combining the rich, tissue building elements of barley 
malt with the tonic properties of choicest hops, retaining 
all the food value ofithe barley grain in predigested form, 
and carrying in it muscle, tissue and blood making con- 
stituents. The nourishment thus offered is readily assimi- 
lated by the system, being rapidly transformed into rich, 
red blood and absorbed by the tissues and nerves, making 
the recovery of health rapid, quickly restoring the boy or 
girl to youthful activity, and giving men and women 
strength and energy to fight daily battles. 


Pabst Extract 
25¢ at all Druggists he Best Tonic 


Insist Upon the Original vitalizes the nerves, makes rich, red blood, rebuilds 
: wasted tissues, restores the tired brain. It builds up the 
Jersey City, N. J. convalescent, refreshes the overworked, and is a boon to 

I recently prescribed The nursing mothers. 













































= ae for a young 
~~ any hp ae saat Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law. 
gratifying results. I can, U. S. Serial No. 1921. 





cooeare, —_ do recom- 
onan bg Booklet and picture entitled “Baby's First Adventure” sent free on request, 


Leonard G. Stanley, M. D. 
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GOOD FORM AND 


Mary B.—Here is a full description of the man- 
ner of having a military euchre contest, which, 
I think, is just what you want. On each table 
is a small wood fort which may be easily made, 
as it is just a bit of wood with holes drilled 
in it and painted any color desired. The players 
are assigned to tables by matching little’ flags 
of different countries—the six who get the same 
kind of a flag play together. The six-handed 
game is played usually by three men against 
three women, as it makes more fun. The table 
at which all begin is called by the players the 
home fort, and after the first game all progress, 
the ladies forward and the men backward; each 
three continue to play as partners during the 
evening. At the close of the second game each 
winning team is given a flag; they return to 
their home table and stick the flag in the fort. 
The third game is played at the home table, and 
then all progress again; cach alternate game is 
played at the home fort. At the end of the con- 
test the fort having the most flags is declared 
the winner, and prizes may be given to the 
six most successful players; or, if only two 
prizes are awarded, the three most successful 
ladies and three most successful men must draw 
for the prize by lot. This game, I have heard, is 
much more fun for the contest than four-handed 
euchre, and I advise it instead. Decorate the 
house with national flags, big prints of Washing- 
ton and other generals framed in red, white, 
and blue cheese-cloth, red and white carnations, 
and any blue flower you can get. For refresh- 
ments, serve salad and sandwiches and little in- 
dividual moulds of chicken aspic—all of which 
may be easily home made—and for dessert either 
a fruit salad with whipped cream, or café par- 
fait served in glasses, with whipped cream, and 
cake, and candy, and coffee in after-dinner cups 
last. A good salad is pineapple and celery. 
Have olives with this course. 

A bugle may be used for announcing the time 
to move from one table to another, and for a 
novel method of scoring give each guest a tiny 
drum (you can buy them from confectioners), 
and put a good-sized bullet into the drum for 
each game won—that is, if you don’t want to use 
the forts and flags. 

Miss B. A.—Your plans for the luncheon are 
so verv charming that I tremble to offer any 
suggestions. Yes, the lavender scheme would be 
lovely; so would the post-cards for place-cards. 
Why not have the birthday-cake as a centre- 
piece, with the lavender blossoms used as a 
wreath around it, and candles lighted in the 
eake? It will be a pretty idea. Have from the 
cake going to each place pretty narrow lavender 
ribbon streamers, ending with a wee bunch of 
violets or other flowers as a favor. Have 


put into the cake a thimble, a bit of money, and 
a ring, and at the end of the luncheon let each 
one cut a slice—she who gets the ring will marry 
next, the finder of the thimble be an old maid, 
and the finder of the money be rich. 


I would 


ENTERTAINMENT 


advise using artificial light at this season in 

a gloomy dining-room. Here is a menu which 

I do not think will be too elaborate: 
Grapefruit. 

Clam bouillon with whipped cream on top. 
Stuffed eggs with mayonnaise sauce. 
Broiled chicken or chops; potato croquettes; 
French pease. 

Apple and celery salad in séooped-out rosy ap- 
ples, with cream cheese made into the form of 
butter balls and Bar-le-Due preserve. 
Mixture of fruit served in glasses with whipped 
cream; cake; bonbons; coffee. 

Serve the coffee in the parlor after the lunch- 
eon. You can buy canned bouillon and prepare 
almost all the menu yourself before the luncheon. 
Get violet-colored little paper doilies to put 
under the grapefruit, and use some candied 
violets, ground fine, to flavor the whipped cream, 
and sprinkle on top. You can get a _ violet 
cordial. Use a little with the grapefruit and the 
fruit course. 

PALATINE.—In sending wedding invitations 
the rule is to send one addressed to Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, and, if there are several daughters, an- 
other to The Misses Smith, or, if one daughter, 
to Miss Smith, and one to each of the sons. If 
you wish to economize send one to all the sons 
inclusive, addressed as The Messrs. Smith, and if 
you are obliged to economize very closely, you 
can send one addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
and family; but do not do this unless obligatory 
—it is not good form. I would not advise, at 
a noon wedding, using artificial light; it is 
prettier to have the sunlight, unless it is a very 
dark day and the house would be gloomy un- 
less lighted. Yes, your father should escort you 
into the room and give you away, certainly. 
The groom and the best man enter with the 
minister first; after a moment: the two ushers 
come in, then the maid of honor, and you with 
your father last. The ushers are present to help 
in receiving the guests, and to escort them after 
the ceremony to congratulate the’ bride and 
groom, and to make themselves generally useful. 
Unless you have your own butler, the guests are 
announced by a man hired from a caterer for 
the purpose. The bride and groom receive first, 
afterwards the guests congratulate the parents. 
The guests need not be seated for the ceremony; 
they usually stand from the time they come un- 
til they leave at a house wedding, but if you 
wish to provide seats for any older persons, you 
may do so. At the reception some weeks later at 
a hotel, the bride and groom receive together. 
The hotel will provide the necessary number of 
servants to serve the guests, announce them, and 
help them remove their wraps. It depends on 
how many are expected how many servants will 
be required, but the manager of the hotel will 
know best: leave it to him. It is not necessary 
at an evening reception to serve more than salad, 
and sandwiches, and croquettes, ices, and ice- 
cream and cake, and coffee. 
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More EGG-O-SEE was eaten during the past 
year than all other flaked foods combined. 


Never before in the history of a food, have the 
American people given such a ewee pak endorse- 


ment of merit, as has been accorded -O-SEE. 


There is more actual proof of the real value of 
EGG-O-SEE in this unqualified testimony of the 
people than in all the claims we might make. 

EGG-O-SEE is made from the choicest selected White Wheat; in the 
largest, cleanest and most economically operated Pure Food Mills in 


the World, by the famous EGG-O-SEE Process. Thus we are enabled 
to give the people a large package of delicious food for only 10 cents. 


If you are not already one of the great army of EGG-O-SEE users, 
begin today. Buy a package of your Grocer and be convinced. 


Warm in a Pan before Serving 
In Canada the price of EGG-O-SEE is 15c, two packages for 2§c. 


FREE “-back to nature” book 


How to get well, keep well by natural means—bathing, 
exercise, food, etc.,—and how to use EGG-O-SEE for every 
meal in the week is told in our expensively prepared booklet, 
“back to nature,” sent free. We are glad to send it. You 
will be glad to get it. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
875 AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK BLDG., CHICAGO,ILL. 


») 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


C. H. S8.—The “ old-fashioned floating-island ” 
is made as follows: Beat the yolks of five eggs 
till light, adding, as you do, four generous table- 
spoonfuls of granulated sugar. Bring a quart of 
milk to the sealding-point, but do not allow it 
to boil, and add it gradually to the sugar and 
yolks, beating these steadily. Put into a double 
boiler and boil, stirring constantly, until it thick- 
ens slightly, but not long enough to cause the 
custard to “ break” or curdle. Set aside to cool, 
then flavor with vanilla. Line a glass bowl with 
macaroons, and pour in the cold custard. Whip 
the whites of the eggs to a stiff meringue with 
a half-cup of currant jelly. Heap this meringue 
in spoonfuls upon the custard, and dot these 
islands with bits of the red jelly. Serve very cold. 

To properly roast a spare-rib, have, if pos- 
sible, a covered roaster. Wipe the meat with a 
damp cloth and lay it in the pan, sprinkling it 
lightly with pepper. Pour a little salted water 
into the bottom of the pan, and cover. Set in the 
oven for ten minutes, then draw the pan to the 
front of the oven, remove the cover, and rub 
butter well into the meat. Allow twenty min- 
utes’ cooking to each pound of the roast. Baste 
with its own gravy twice while cooking. When 
done, strew the meat thickly with a mixture of 
fine, dry crumbs,’a very little powdered sage, 
a little onion juice, and pepper and salt to taste. 
Cook, uncovered, five minutes more, and pour 
Imelted butter over it. Transfer to a hot plat- 
ter, skim the gravy left in the pan, thicken with 
brown flour, season with a few drops of lemon 
juice and, if it is liked, a little kitchen bouquet; 
strain, and pour it over the meat. 

TIn-preparing beef’s tongue, if a smoked tongue 
is used, it must be well washed and soaked over- 
night. In the morning, drain, cover with cold 
water and boil, allowing twelve minutes to each 
pound of meat—after the boiling point is really 
reached. When the requisite time has expired, 
remove the pot from the fire and allow the 
tongue to get cold in the liquor in which it 
was boiled. When thoroughly cold, skin care- 
fully, beginning at the tip of the tongue and 
pushing back the skin. Trim off the rough 
bits at the root, and serve, whole or sliced. Gar- 
nish with sprigs of parsley. 

If you wish to cook fresh tongue, you may 


wash it carefully and cook in salted boiling 
water, until so tender that a fork pierces it 
easily. Leave in the water at the side of the 


range for five minutes, then lay on a hot plat- 
ter, trim neatly. and pour over it sauce tartare. 

To cook braised fresh tongue. boil for an hour, 
and leave it in the water for fifteen minutes 
after taking it from the fire. Trim off the 
rough bits. and fasten the root and tip of the 


tongue firmly together with a skewer. Put it 
into a covered roaster. placing it uvon a bed 
of vegetables cut into dice of uniform size. 


These vegetables should consist of two carrots, 
two stalks of celery, one large tomato, a sliced 
onion, and some minced parsley. 


Cover the 


tongue with diced vegetables, pour into the 
pan a cupful of the water in which it was 
boiled, cover the roaster, and cook slowly for two 
hours. Lay the tongue on a heated dish and 
keep hot while you rub the pan-gravy and vege- 
tables through a colander and into a saucepan. 
Boil up once, and thicken: with browned flour, 
then season with a few drops of lemon juice, 
salt and pepper to taste. A little sherry may 
be added if desired. Put the tongue back into 
the roasting- pan, pour the gravy over it, and 
set it in the oven to brown. Lay on a platter 
and pour the gravy over and around it. It is 
also delicious served with mushroom sauce. 
Mrs. W. P. S.—For salmon timbales, flake 
into small bits enough cold boiled or canned 
salmon to make a cupful. Cook together in a 
saucepan a tablespoonful each of butter and 
flour, and when they are well blended pour 
upon them one cup of milk, and stir to a smooth, 
white sauce, seasoning this with salt, paprica. 
and a dash of lemon juice. Stir in the minced 
fish and a little minced parsley, boil for a half- 
minute, then remove from the fire. Set aside 
until cold, then add gradually the yolks of three 
eggs, and, last of all, fold in lightly the stiffened 
egg-whites. Pour into timbale-moulds, filling 
these two-thirds full. Bake immediately in an 
outer pan of hot water for about twenty min- 
utes. While they are baking prepare a white 
sauce. Turn the timbales upon a heated dish, 
pour the white sauce around them, and serve 
at once. The number of timbales the recipe will 
make depends upon the size of the moulds, which 


vary. Six timbales of medium size may be made 
from the recipe here given. 

C. M.—For prune soufflé, stew two dozen 
prunes until very tender, drain, remove the 


stones, and chop to a pulp. Whip the whites of 
eight eggs to a stiff froth, sweetening with two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Beat the 
prune pulp gradually into this meringue, and 
turn at once into a _ buttered pudding-dish. 
Bake in a steady oven for thirty-five minutes. 
Serve immediately with sweetened whipped 
cream. 

Rice cakes.—Moisten cold boiled rice with a 
little milk and melted butter, and add a beaten 
egg to bind the mixture. Stir in salt to taste, 
and a spoonful of sugar. Form into cakes, roll 
in flour, and sauté in hot butter or dripping. 

Creamed chicken.—Cut the white meat from 
cold boiled or roast chickens into dice of uni- 
form size. Have about a pint of these. Cook 
together in a saucepan a tablespoonful each of 
butter and flour. and. when they are blended 
and bubble, pour upon them a cupful of white 
stock, and stir to a smooth sauce. then add the 
chicken, season with salt. pepper, and a pinch 
of nutmeg. When hot. stir in a cun of cream 
or rich milk into which a pinch of baking-soda 
has been stirred. Stir until very hot. then 
turn into small pans, and bake in a good oven, 
for ten minutes. 
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MALT 
BREAKFAST 
FOOD 
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On Every Package 








A the Grocer’s bills too big? 

Use more of Malt Breakfast 
Food for the sake of your purse 
as well as your health. In each 
package of Malt Breakfast Food 
are enough portions to make the 
cost per breakfast about 4 of a 
cent for each person. The most 
delicious, healthful breakfast at that. 








THE MALTED CEREALS CO. 
105-107 Hudson Street, New York 
Factories: Burlington, Vt. 
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R. DOOLEY is always entertaining, and 
M never more so than in his latest book, The 
Dissertations of Mr. Dooley, published by 
Harper & Brothers. In this recent volume he 
philosophizes on the automobile, banting, the 
bringing up of children, the intellectual life, Car- 
negie libraries, the simple life, the food we eat, 
and the race question— with numerous other 
topics of equal interest. Possibly the best thing 
in the book is the chapter on hotels and hotel 
life. No one who has lived in a great hotel or 
who knows hotel life in the least degree can read 
this chapter without a reminiscent throb. 

The Right Reverend Ethelbert Talbot, the well- 
known missionary bishop of Wyoming and Idaho, 
gives to the public many of his most interesting 
experiences in his recent book, My People of the 
Plains (Harper & Brothers). The bishop has a 
delightful humor, which must have served him in 
good stead in his frontier life. It adds much to 
the richness and interest of his book, which 
should appeal to every one interested in Western 
life—and for that matter in human nature! 

In Certain Delightful English Towns (Harper 
& Brothers) Mr. William Dean Howells is at 
his very best, and Mr. Howells’s best is some- 
thing very good indeed, as we all know. This 
book is the result of his rambles abroad last 
year, and of his keen observations of men, women, 
and places in England. Nowhere has he written 
more humanly, more charmingly than in the 
papers which make up this volume. . He discusses 
Exeter, Bath, Canterbury, Oxford, Chester, and 
other British towns in a way which shows how 
thoroughly he. caught in each the spirit of the 
place. 

In The Future of America (Harper & 
Brothers), the brilliant author of Anticipations, 
When the Sleeper Wakes, etc., has given to the 
public a most remarkable book. Mr. Wells has 
recently visited America, and the volume gives 
us the result of his observations of conditions 
here to-day as well as of his theories concerning 
our future. Every student and every lover of 
good literature should be interested in these. 

One of the strong works of the vear on higher 
education in America is written by President 
Charles F. Thwing. of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity (Appleton & Comvany). President Thwing 
is always interesting, and he has wriften this 
history of American education con amore. and 
very thoréughly. He discusses the origin and asso- 
ciations of our colleges. their history during the 
Revolution, the national educational movement, 
_the French period, courses of study. the educa- 
tion of women. ete.. ete., ete. The book is an in- 
disvensable contribution to educational history. 

The 1907 edition of Who’s Who in England has 
just been published bv the Macmillan Company. 
It is, as always, an admirable volume, thorough- 





ly up to date, and containing not only lists of 
well-known men and women of Europe, but of 
noted Americans as well. 

One of the most charming novels of the year 
is undoubtedly The Beloved Vagabond, by Wil- 
liam J. Locke (John Lane Publishing Company). 
Mr. Locke has chosen a fascinating hero and a 
delightful setting for his tale—modern Paris. 
It is evident that he knows this setting well, and 
that he understands the type of Frenchman of 
whom he writes so vividly. The book is interest- 
ing from the first page to the last. 

Miss Susanna Cocroft, of Chicago, who is, as 
everybody knows, a successful specialist on phys- 
ical culture for women, has published a helpful 
book on the Ideals and Privileges of Women. It 
is said that Miss Cocroft has gained her knowl- 
edge of women by teaching more than 20,000 of 
them—a large number, surely. Her book shows 
that she knows them thoroughly. There is much 
in it that is helpful and suggestive, and we like 
especially its optimistic tone. 

Miss May Sinclair’s book, The Divine Fire, 
was among the strongest novels of the past five 


years. Since then she has brought out several 
volumes, which are slightly disappointing to 


her ardent admirers. Not that they are unin- 
teresting or weak—Miss Sinclair could not be 
either if she tried—but they do not show the 
genius of The Divine Fire. In Audrey Craven 
(Henry Holt & Co.) she has attempted the an- 
alysis of the soul of a vain, frivolous, shallow 
woman; whose occasional high aspirations are 
merely an extension of her colossal vanity. She 
has done this well, but she has not succeeded in 
making it wholly interesting. In Superseded, a 
book which we understand has been republished 
after many years (also by Henry Holt & Co.), 
Miss Sinclair shows more of the strength ex- 
hibited in The Divine Fire. Superseded tells the 
story of a simple little teacher, colorless, pa- 
thetic, human. It is the kind of tragedy one sees 
very frequently, but it is none the less tragic, for 
all that. 

Mr. E. F. Benson is nothing if not a prolific 
author. His books appear with almost startling 
frequency, but, considering their number, he suc- 
ceeds in keeping up a surprisingly good quality 
of work. In Paul (J. B. Lippincott Co.) he 
gives us one of his strongest and best novels. The 
plot is the old one of the development of a some- 
what superficial nature, under the stress of hu- 
man grief and suffering. Mr. Benson has made 
his hero verv appealing. 

Miss Lillian Whiting has a distinct clientele 
among the reading public. These friends of hers 


will welcome the appearance of her latest book, 
The Land of Enchantment. published by Little, 
Brown. & Co., and describing a recent journey 
of Miss Whiting’s from Pikes Peak to the Pacific. 
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Your last chance to se- 


cure the 
MUSIC LOVERS’ 
LIBRARY 


at the old price and on our 
liberal payment plan 


< 











This is your last chance to obtain 
this magnificent collection of music 
at our bargain price, and on our 
liberal payment plan. Owing to 
the increase in the cost of printing 
material and labor, it is impossible to 
produce this perfect edition at the 
old price, and there are only a very 

few sets left of this limited edition which we 
have sold with such extraordinary success. 


Don’t wait—Send your Coupon in today 


All orders filled in the order received. 
LIBRARY at the old cut price. 


The Music-lovers’ Library 
appeals to all lovers of music. Three volumes are de- 
voted to vocal music—one entire volume to duets, trios, 
quartets and choruses. Four volumes present representa- 
tive pianoforte compositions of which a number are 
arranged for four-hand playing. The work is broad in 
its scope; it includes characteristic and unabridged se- 
lections from every musician of note ranging from the 
great classics, such as Beethoven, Chopin, Mozart, Men- 
delsohn, and Wagner to popular favorites like Czibulka, 
Strauss, Suppe, Balfe and Arthur Sullivan. 


Remember this is your last chance to secure the MUSIC LOVERS’ 


Music for Every Member of the 
Household 


Music for the children’s party, for the daughter’s enter- 
tainments, for the family social, for the student, for the 
professor and teacher; vocal and instrumental—popular 
and classic—music for every degree of musical taste. 

It contains nearly 700 pieces; symphonies, ro- 
mances, church music, operatic selections, both vocal 
and instrumental, popular airs, marches and dance 
music, 


It would cost over $200.00 dollars to buy this music separately. 


Great attention has been devoted to the manufacture of the volumes. 
ag from original lithographic stones on the very best quality of music paper. 


Open, and are perfectly adjusted to the music-rack. 
The MUSIC LOVERS’ 


ordinary care. 


the coupon carefully, but send no money with it. 


payment. 


than this description. 


SIEGEL COOPER C 


1B. GREENHUT, PRES 


6*™" AVENUE 18 TO 19""ST 


LIBRARY is handsomely bound in half leather and will last a lifetime with 


Sent Free on Trial 


If you are a lover of music you must possess this complete and indispensable work. 
Fill out and send us the accompanying coupon and we will send you prepaid for 
examination a complete 7 volume set of the MUSIC LOVERS’ LIBRARY. Read 
If the books are not perfectly 
satisfactory, return them at our expense. You have immediate and continuous 
possession and enjoyment of the entire set while making a trivial monthly 
You can have the set of MUSIC LOVERS’ LIBRARY in your 
own home for examination without the slightest obligation of any kind. 
You buy only if the books are exactly what you want and even better 


They are 9x12 inches in size— 
They open flat and stay Ht 
r 


May '07 
Siegel 
Cooper Co. 


New York 


Send me for examina- 

tion prepaid a complete 
set of the Music-lovers’ 
Library at your bargain 
price of $19.00. If the books are 
what I want I will send you One 
Dollar as club fee within five days 
after their receipt, and the balance 

at the rate of $1.00 a month, every 
month until fully paid for. If the books 
are not satisfactory, I am to notify you, 
and hold the set subject to your order— 
title in said books to remain in Siegel 


Cooper Co. until fully paid for. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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PAT. Dec. 5. 1899. 
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* The Name is on the Buckles” 


Improves Every 










Figure 


Perfect Supporter with Dress or 


Negligee. Hygienic, Antiseptic, 
endorsed by leading physicians, 
physical culturists, ladies f fashic n, 


Women who dress correctly 


knowthat much depends upon 


the Hose Supporter. Don’t * 
talked into anything but the ‘*Foster.”” 
Guarantee with each pai. 

For All Women, For All Wear. Price 50c and 
up. in many @yles. At reliable dealers or 


AGENTS FOR U. &., 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
512-516 Broadway, New York 


Rooklet “ 
we troubles of imperfect 


Supporter Dangers,” 


about the wun- 
Hose Supporters, 


FREE 


i ee Perm Cat: te mem te ett 





A Boon for the Stout. 
Worn with or without a Corset. 
Women marvel at results. 
Particulars mailed. 





| 














Means 
Bright 
Nails 


CALDER’S 
Nail-Polish Tablet 


quickly with Buffer or just the 
Palm of the Hand. 
At the Shops. A Sample by Maii 10 Cents. 


CALDER’S DENTINE— BEST FOR THE TEETH. 


Albert L. 


‘alder Co. 


” PROF. I. HUBER 


MALVINA 


“ The one Reliable Beautifier” 

Positively cures Freckles, 
San-burn, ime Pimples, Ring. 
imperfec- 


worm 
tions of “the skin, and pre- 
vente wrink!] ot 
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HENEVER you see a 
“Knox Sailor” you will 
see a woman of accurate 

taste underneath it. She 
who wears a 


KNOX 4 



























SAILOR 


may not be beautiful, but she 
is sure to be correctly and 
becomingly attired. 


Said a woman of fashion, ‘*‘ One 
often gives much time and 
thought to gowns that are not 
always successful, but when I get 
my Knox Sailor I know I can 
wear it on every 
appropriate 
occasion with a 
sense of security 
and satisfaction 
that nothing 
else affords.”’ 


New York Salesrooms 
and Agency Department 
in the Knox Building, 
452 Fifth Avenue, 
Corner 40th Street. 


+» THIS... 


Pneumatic Dress Form 


when inflated inside your fitted waist lining 
reproduces YOUR EXACT FIGURE. 

pon it you can make your own gowns, or 
have them made by your modiste, without the 
tiresome “trying-on” process. 


MAXINE ELLIOTT writes: “ It stands 


hours to be fitted 
FOR ME WITHOUT ONE GROAN OF FATIGUE.” 

All original models of HARPER’s BAZAR 
PATTERNS are made over this “PNEU” 
Form. Endorsed everywhere by leading 
fashion authorities. 

One form will serve an entire family, When 
not in use, collapse and pack in the oe base. 
Other valuable facts are summed up in our 
“F” booklet—it’s free. Send a stating 


Fittinc Her Own Back 


, : you want it. 
Orin See vou =“ _ PNEU FORM CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


EARLIER ARLE DEAS ALES ELS IEIS LEAS SEAS LE LEAL, 
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A Player Piano with 88 Fingers 


Every one strikes a piano key with the touch of an artist 


The Melville Clark Apollo Player Piano 


is the only player piano in the world with an 88-note range. 
Every composition be played it wri without rearrange- 
ment or vampeciion. The pristine intent and beauty po na wae preserved 
No more sense in buying a 65-note player 


than there is in buying a 65-note, or 5 octave You can get no 
musical results on a 65-note player e rity m you can get on a 
piano. 


Apollo Player Pian is Unrivalled 


Another device is the TRANSPOSING MOUSHPEROS Bp whit 
the music changed to eo prevents 
caused by the si and swelling of the music roils. 














Send for handsome illustrated catalogue to the manufacturers 


ape Ny Melville Clark Piano Co. 
0 Art Pianos Dept. H, Steinway Hall, Chicago 
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Discriminati 
A rare gift, indeed, is the power of 
discriminating—to be able to observe the 


distinction between the beautiful and the 
ordinary, the true and the untrue. 


People who distinguish between the 
artistic and the artificial always choose 
Tobey Handmade Furniture. They know 
it is genuine—honest in material, honest in 
construction and honest in conception. There 
is no better furniture produced anywhere. 

If you are interested in elegant furniture, we 
ATT ek 


photographs of the cabinet-makers at work, pieces 
of the furniture, bits of hand carving, etc. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 





Boery piece of ‘Tobey Hand- Wabash Av. & Washington St. 11 West 32nd St. 
~~. CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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‘l never knew 
such Comfort’ 


writes one woman 


What the Red Cross Shoe has done for thou- 
sands of women it will do for you. . 


It is the constant rubbing 
of the sensitive sole of your 
foot against the stiff sole of 
your shoe that makes 
your feet Aurt—makes 
the flesh draw and 
burn. 












Imagine a shoe 
that, while sup- 
porting and protect- 
ing your foot, follows 
every movement of it as a glove moves with 
|your hand. Such is the 


Red Cross Shoe 


The sole of the Red Cross, though of regu- 
lation thickness, is fexidb/e. It bends when the 
| foot bends. The leather is tanned with genuine 
oak bark by a process which takes six months— 
| all its life and *‘spring’’ are preserved. Your feet 
never ‘*burn,’’ ‘‘draw’’ nor ‘‘ache’’ in the Red 
Cross Shoe. It is absolutely comfortable, enabling 
you to stand or walk for hours without tiring. 

The Red Cross is made in glazed kid, calf- 
skin, tan and patent leathers in all the latest, 
fashionable lasts. 






y « It bends 


with the foot™ 














| Absolute 
comfort 


with 
style 


Patent Colt Button 
Oxford—$3.s50 


Mote head-aches, back-aches and ‘‘ nerves ’’ come from 

aching feet than you have any idea. Our free booklet 
** Women To-day’’ shows the importance of foot comfort 
to health. Write for it. 
Leading dealers keep the Red Cross. If yours 
doesn’t we will gladly send you the name of one 
who does. Or we will supply you direct, ft 
guaranteed. If this trade-mark, with the name 
” Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. is not stamped on the 
sole ofthe shoe shown you, don’t buy. imitations 
have neither the comfort nor wearing qualities 
of the Red Cross. Oxfords, $3.50; High 
Shoes, $4.00. 











KROHN, FECHHEIMER & CO. 
| sormsaa Dandridge Street, Cincinnati. 








Decorative Wall 


Coverings 


Wall Cover- 
ings, to be effective, 


effects of nearby rooms. The 
simplest effects are the most 
artistic and therefore most rest- 
ful and pleasing to the eye. 
The most charming of deco- 
rative schemes are effected by 
the use of 
FABRL-KONA 


WOVEN WALL COVERINGS 


These fabrics are woven in 
a wide variety of permanent 
shades and are the most artistic 
Wall Coverings now made. 
Used by all leading Decorative 
Artists where refined mural 
effects are desired. FAB-RI- 
KO-NA is strong, durable, fast 
color, and easily hung. Pre- 
vents walls from cracking and 
is not easily scratched or torn. 


We offer a special service to any- 
one who asks for it. Our experts 
will devise a color scheme suited to 
your needs, so that you can see act- 
ual samples of FAB-RI-KO-NA in 
actual colors, contrasted with wood- 
work in natural shades—thus giving 
a reproduction of your wall in min- 
iature. 

Write us for full information 
about this special and valu- 
able service. 
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HEN A 


bride gets a 
chest of “1835 
R. Wallace” 








plated table- 
ware, she 
has a treas- 
ure that will look 
like Sterling and 
last a lifetime. 





Because no arti- 
cle will have a sin- 
gle weak point. 


This is due to 
the fact that each 
operation, from the 
conception of the 
beautiful design 
to the wrapping 
of the finished 
spoon, is a marvel 
of careful system. 





That is why it is called 


1855 
R“-WALLACE 
. bat ! ; oth tig bs 





Ask your dealer to show you 
one of the modern patterns in 
“silver plate that ves¢sts wear.” 
Don’t forget the word “ reszsts.” 
It’s the key to the whole situation. 


A postal to R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 
Box 18, Wallingford, Conn., will bring you 
our book ‘*‘ The Story of Silverware and How 
to Take Care of It.’’ 
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FOLDING 
GO-CART 

















Best for Baby 
Rest for Mother 


If you have an ALLWIN you 
are not tied at home, you 
can take your baby every- 
where you go Keep your 
baby healthy by taking it 
to the Park or out of 
doors evety day. 
Answers ail pur 
poses af a baby 





























cheaper and 
can be taken 
im cars, car- 
riages,aulo 
mobiles, 
steamer 
staterooms, 
andon Railroad 
trains without 
charge. Is 
Strongest, most 
comfortable, handsomest, and easiest-riding Go-cart made. 
Will not collapse in use. 

When not in use it can be folded and put out of way with 
wheels off from floor. Brings no dirt into house. Parasols 
and runners can be furnished if desired. Make your vaca- 
tion a real vacation by taking along an ALLWIN Go-cart. 

If your dealer does not keep the ALLWIN, we will tell 
you how to get one. 


Write for FREE “ Stork Book,” containing Baby 
Record and VALUABLE information for mother. 


SIDWAY MERCANTILE Co., 
16 Fourteenth Street, ELKHART, IND. 








| all sundries at “usual prices. it, but write 
learn rite ft " 
usa aes. sen. now. ‘ 


Pony Rigs for 
Boys and Cirls 


Nothing else could give your children so 

j much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehicles, ail 

| styles, strong, roomy, safe, combine best ma- 

terial, original designs, expert workmanship— 

nobby and durable. OUR PONY FARM 

= is the best stocked in the West. Prompt 
= shipments. Illustrated catalogue free. 


Michigan Buggy Co., 275 Office Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















t 





SPRING PLAYTIME 


With the first warm days of Spring, 


At your dealer's 
or direct at 


| your boy or girl will spend more time 
Lowest out doors. Give them something for 
Factory health-building exercise and fun. 
Prices 


THE “IRISH MAIL” 


Touring Car is just the thing. 
Geared for speed, yet built so 
low it can’t upset. Be sure to 
et the only genuine “Irish 
eA Mail.” It has the name on the 
seat. 











Patented 9 [FS 
j Write to-day for illustrated Catalog. 
| Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 797 Irish Mail Ave. Anderson, Indiana 
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“*1’m going to let the sun in’? 


You’re not wakened by a g/are— 
you let the light in when you want it if 
your window-shades are made of 


Brenlin 


the 
New Window-Shade Material 


Brenlin really shades; gives a soft, mellow 
glow in the light colors; in green, etc., en- 
ables you to darken a room completely. 
And it won’t *‘crack.”’ 

Holland shades let in too much light and 
show shadows because they haven’t body 
enough. Opaque shades ‘‘crack’’ because 
they are made of muslin filled with chalk to 
keep out the light; as the shades are handled, 
this chalk breaks in ugly lines and patches. 

Brenlin is a fine, closely woven material 
without filling of any kind, and with a 
natural body that makes it hang straight and 
smooth. It has a soft, dull finish; water 
won’t spot it—it won’t fade. 

Brenlin is made in all colors, With Brenlin 
‘*Duplex’’—dark outside and light inside, you can shut 


out the light completely and still have whatever color 
you want to harmonize with the room. 


Look for RIREN LIN im the margin 
Don’t be deceived by window-shade materials that 
look like Brenlin when new, but don’t wear, Every 
ard of Brenlin is marked like this 
Look for this mark when your BREN Li N 
shades are delivered. If your dealer hasn’t Brenlin, 
send us his name and we shall see that you get it with- 
out delay. Write for samples in colors and our book, 
**The Treatment of Windows,’” full of practical 
suggestions by leading authorities. 
Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 


2046-2056 Reading Road, 





BAZAR 


Whiting Papers 


Are the Standard 


Fine Writing Papers for Social Corre- 
spondence, the Club, Nits Boudorr, the 
Den, the Office, the Hotel and general 
business Use. They set the fashion and 
have led the trade for forty years. Make 
forty tons a day of Standard Fine Wnit- 
ing Papers, including the famous 


French Chambray 


French Organdie, Organdie Glacé and 
other specialties in Woven Linen and 
Bond Papers 

Awarded the Grand Prize at the last 
Paris World's Exposition. The only 
first prize ever given American papers 
Sold by leading stationers everywhere 


Whiting Paper Company 
148-150-152 Duane Street 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


Mills at 
Holyoke, Mass 
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The Portable Coiffure and Toilet Mirror 





Is indispensable to all well-dressed ladies. As a coiffure 
mirror it shows a full view of the front, sides, back and top of 
the coiffure. Can be carried in a suit case. No woman should 
go to the country without one. Would like to send one to 
your home for demonstration. Write for booklet No. 2. 


THE COIFFURE MIRROR CO., 40 W, 33d St., New York 


COMPLEXION POWDER 
Beautifies without any injurious after-effects. 


It is prepared of the purest materials only, and 





comes in a Wooden Box which retains the delicate 


perfume until all is gone. Sold everywhere. Be 


sure to insist on AER All , 
perce J druggists 
ee) have it or will 
get it for you. 














—— 7 


~ IMPERIAL 
SMYRNA RUGS 


¢ 








O one appreciates like a careful housekeeper 
that Spring, despite all its pleasures, brings 
war with dust and dirt. 

How doubly valued at this time of year are floor 
|| coverings that can be taken up ana shaken clean! 
| IMPERIAL SMYRNA RUGS are a boon to house- 
|| keepers. Dirt that is tracked in—dust that is blown 
|| in—can be removed from “Imperials” with an oc- 








casional shaking. They are infinitely more sanitary 
and less trouble in the long run than the carpet 
tacked down to absorb a season's dirt. 

“Imperials” are seamless, all wool and reversible. 
Made in choicest Oriental designs and modern 
effects. Are soft to the tread and have unusual 
furnishing value. Sizes 18 x 34 inches to 12 x 18 
feet. Prices from $1.25 to $75, according to size. 
Sold by 10,000 dealers. 

Send for booklet “Art & Utility,” showing 

} “Imperials"’ in exact colors. 


| W. @ J. SLOANE 


Sole Distributing Agents Established 1843 | 
____ 886 Broadway, New York _|| 

















| 








A Creole Cook-Book 


By CELESTINE EUSTIS 
% 


“COOKING IN OLD CREOLE DAYS” 


This book gives recipes for all of the 
famous old Creole dishes, many of them 
having never before appeared in print 


Explicit but clear directions are given 
for their preparation. The book includes 
as well a number of quaint old Creole 


songs in praise of famous dishes, 


he 


recipes are also given in French. Charm- 


ingly illustrated. 


Decorative Paper Sides, Cloth Back 
$1.50 
% 


CUmprint of R. H. RUSSELL) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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In 
* * Ss 4 
Behind the 


Hydegrade trade- 
mark stands a brand 
new plan of buying linings 
—a plan which gives a new 
meaning to the word “‘linings”’ 
by offering under this title a selec- 
tion of fabrics so complete and so 
megan beautiful that whatever 
your need you can choose from this 
group the lining made especially for 
that particular purpose. 
Whether for a stylish garment lining, 
a petticoat, or for fancy work, you can 
get just what you want, without delay and 
without question, by simply asking for 


(tydegrade | 


LININGS 
20c to 40c the Yard 

and choosing the one you need. The various 
kinds each represent the latest attainments 
in weaving — are strong and durable, light 
in weight, unique in finish and of silky 
daintiness. Fashion and good taste every- 
where accept Hydegrade Linings in prefer- 
ence to silks and satins for most uses. Pare 
ticularly desirable for 


/ 



















Remember you ask for Hydegrade; then make 
your selection. All 36 inches wide; 100 shades 
at the lining counter. Upon request we will 
send samples free, also a valuable op 
Linings. Every woman in- 

terested in sewing should 

have a copy. Drop a 
postal, 





A. G. Hvoe & Sons, 
301-383 BROADWAY 
SEW YORK. 
Makers of 

















Mrs. Mosher’s 
Dinner Dress 


“Diamond Dyes are 
wonderful. I had a 
pale pink gown of 
filmy material too 
spotted and soiled to 
wear. | tookit apart, 
dyed it a beautiful 
lustrous black, and 


have made it into 









a stunning dinner 

gown.” Mrs. E. E. 

Mosher, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 


Why Not Change Yours ? 


Have you ever tried to color things? It isn’t at all com- 
plicated. So simple that a child can manage it as easily 
as washing doll clothes. ; 

If you are not going to make them over, you need not rip 
up a dress, skirt or waist. . ‘ ; 

Look over your dresses, skirts, waists, ribbons, trimmings, 
etc. You'll find some you are tired of, or that are faded or 
a little worn or spotted. 

Why not change the colors? Why not make them look 
like new with a bright, fresh, new color? 


Diamond Dyes Will Do It 


The most important thing in connection with dyeing is to 
be sure you get the real Diamond Dyes. 

Another very important thing is to be sure that you the 
kind of Diamond es that is adapted to the article you 
intend to dye. 


’. 2 
Don’t Be Humbugged ! 

Don’t be humbugged by dyes which promise to color Wool 
and Silk (Animal material) and Cotton and Mixed Goods 
(Vi ble material) the same color with the same dye. 

ou can’t color Cotton and Mixed goods (Vegetable mate- 
rial) and Wool and Silk (Animal material) equally well with 
the same dye,—it is a chemical impossibility. ience 
proved this time and again. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton will color any fabric as well as 
any one dye in the world—in other words, as well as is chem- 
ically ible—but, for particular coloring, Diamond Dyes 
joe & you with one set of dyes of one strength for Cotton 
and Mixed goods (Vegetable material), and another set of dyes 
of a different strength for Wool and Silk (Animal material) 


Diamond Dyes 
Make Home Dyeing Scientific 


Remember—Diamond Dyes insure your success because 
they are the only dyes which put home dyeing on an abso 
lutely scientific basis,—where success is a scientific certainty. 

If you are dyeing Cotton, Linen or Mixed goods, ask for 
Diamond Dyes for Cotton, If you are dyeing Wool or Silk, 
ask for Diamond Dyes for Wool. 

Of course, it sounds easy to trust to chance and use one 
dye for both, but unless economy is successful it isn’t real 
economy. 

Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your 
dealer’s name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes), 
and we will send’ you a copy of the ous Diamond 
Annual, a copy of the Direction Book and 36 samples of dyed 
cloth, all Free. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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The Bridge that spans the River 
of Life and the Heels of New 
Rubber that make life’s burden 
easy to carry are illustrated here 
for your benefit. These Heels of 
New Rubber are a positive relief 
to all who walk or stand. Nurses 
are obliged to wear them in the 
sick-room. If it is a fact that they 
make you step lighter and more 
buoyant and feel happier in mind 
and body, adopt them for your 
own benefit, but be sure and get 
O’Sullivan’s. They are the only 
heels that are made of new rubber. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send 35 cents and diagram of your 
heel to the manufacturers, 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 





HAIR ON APPROVAL (| 


Send No Money Until You are Satisfied 


I am the Largest Basutastaser in 
the Werld "or Hair Goods and 
Tellet Requisites. 


Switches from $1.00 up. 
2 oz. 22-in. switch - - - $1.25 




















Featherweight stemless switch, 22 i in. 
long, natural wavy 4.95 
Natural curly pompadour - 2.90 
Finest wigs, made to order, $15. 00 to 50.00 
Gray, Blend ond a 4 shades cost 
a 


"sme FREE 

Beautifying 

We will send to any address our interesting and in- 
structive book telling all about correct care of the hair, 
proper styles for dressing, and how to become beautiful. 
The book also describes upwards of 500 complete lines 
of switches of every description. 

E, BURNHAM, 

Dept.4, 706 and 72 State St., Chicago, Il. 





- The Hurry-Up Tooth Brush 


Bcld Only Yellow Box—f protection. Curved handle and face to 86 the month. Bristles in 
On 0 aula: tale -cieema bee between the teeth. Mate in handic and to hold 


it. This means mach 





2%¢ oz. 24-in. switch - - - 2.25 
34¢ oz. 26-in. switch - - 4.00 | 
Lightweight wavy switch 2.50 | 






Pneumatic 
Héhsustronns 


They produce perfectly the full high bust and slender waist 
decreed by the latest fashion. Adjusted in an instant, invisible 
with any costume; neither sight nor touch reveals their use, 
Worn with or without corsets. Welcomed by women everywhere. 


Endorsed by leading physicians and dressmakers. They fit any 


figure. “ Light as air,” cool, healthful, durable. So natural are 

they that dressmakers fit gowns over them and never know they 

are artificial. For bathers at the seashore they are indispensable. 

breeds germs and disease and 

. Made in white and flesh cojors, various 

Write for new photo-illustrated. booklet and convinci 

testimonials. All eerrespondence mailed in plain, sealed 

envelope. If not sold by your corset dealer, write us. 


HENDERSON & HENDERSON 
Dept. 1, Buffalo, N. Y. 








( Extract from a Letter) 


**My mother’s trouble has 
been to dress her thin hair be- 
comingly, which was impos- 
sible until now; since wearing 
one of Mme. Thompson’s 
Comb-Poufs, she looks 10 
years younger, and certainly 
takes solid comfort and pleas- 
ure in looking so well. 


FOUND ONLY AT 
Mme. THOMPSON’S 
28 West 224 St. Opp. Stern Bros. 


Catalogue 
Free 











— 






Adults’ 95c. Youths" age. 
Children’s esc. By mail or at dealers, 

Send for our free booklet, ** Tooth Truths.” 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 160 Pine St., Flerence, Masa 
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ings, etc., Pond’s Extract isthe 
est household remedy ever pr uced. 
FREE— — tatanogging poets booklet, “First Aid to 




















® Teething Powders 


Have no equal for children while 

teething. Dr, Arthur H. Hassell, of 

the Analytic Institation, London, 

Eng., writes: beolutely es — 

morphia or any other 
tent of opium. Thus Stedman's *Testhing 
Powders are favorably distinguisbed from all er: 

erations.” —Arthur H. Hassell, M.D. a jan- 
e@et—the trade mark, is on every packet and on every powder, 
Price 25¢ a packet. Druggists or by mail, Address 

Jd. G. MacW ALTER, Germantown, Phiila., Pa, 

Home Office, 125 New North Road, Hoxton, London, 








OME-MAKING THE NEW PROFESSION | 


Interesting 66-page booklet sent on reques' Correspondence 
courses: Food, Health, Motherhood, Seousthecping, Clothing, etc. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 33292 Armour Ave., Chicago | 








~ FROM EARLIEST INFANCY 


Pr Food for the Baby 
is of utmost importance. : 


Borden's Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 


Stands Without a Peer. 


Send for “ Baby’s Biography.” 


BorpDeEn’s CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
Est. 1857 “* Leaders of Quality’”’ _ New York 





















Dainty Things 
For Babies 


Send to-day for illustrated catalog 
of hand-made dresses (some with im- 
ported yokes), caps, bibs, satin slip- 
pers, etc. 

Original designs and only the best 
of materials are used. 

Catalog including a mother’s com- 
plate list of ct piney Digna | for 
aby’s first needs will sent free. 
Ask for Catalog H, which w vill 
be mailed in a plain 
envelope; or if wanted 
sealed, enclose four 

cents in st: imps. 


Smith's Gaby’s Shop Babys 
(Copyright) 
Springfield, Masa. 

















| 300,000 BABIES 


Use the 
ROYAL BABY-PLATE 
) The Rim Does B.* It teaches the 


baby how to 
eat. Made 
in Silver or 


PATENTE! 





SECTIONAL VIEW 


The ROYAL BABY-PLATE will not 
upset. Has arim around the plate that forces 
food on spoon without child usingits fingers. No 
usefor clumsy tray on table. Keepstableclean. 
On Sale at All Stores. 

SENT BY EXPRESS—Upon receipt of the 

stated below - wil one plate to 

any address in the U.S. All charges prepaid, 


ee ee Penn a $ £0 


Seki Silver Tre Benattlly a 20.50 
ROYAL BABY-PLATE CO., 19 Burling Slip, N. Y. 











Things which are advertised are always the best. 























HARPER’S BAZAR 


ASK YOUR DEALER ror 
AND INSIST ON 

HAVING THE 

GENUINE 











There will be many tedious hours dur- 
ing your vacation, at the mountains, at the 
shore, or at home, which may be made 
pleasant and profitable in knitting and 
crocheting with The “‘ Fleisher’? Yarns—the 
acknowledged standard of excellence. 


Sample Pair, 


Merceriz 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


L00 FOR THE NAME AND THE 








“Fleisher’s Knitting 
and Crocheting Manual’’ 
mailed upon receipt of 24 
trade-mark tickets, the name 
of a dealer in your community 
not carrying our yarn, and 5 
cents for postage. 









































MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON , 

Gaenes Pacer Co.. sanans, Seoton, 1908..U.0.A. Dept. 11, S. B. & B, W, Fleisher, Philadelphia 

DO NOT WAIT ||||BERTHE MAY'S CORSETS 
: uu > d ‘0 . 

until your figure becomes Feey give © tne trwep te bath ote tod taut portens, 
fleshy and burdensome. wiheut injuey so the Body. Thats principle ie ve support 
Commence wearing Dis- : ry CNM 
solvene Rubber Garments H Fy nM ATERNI ry £2 RSE Ly 
now and retain the natural be soe eater ond eeeegeanhy So Wie of Se expaaed 

beauty and symmetry of figure whichiis the Send stamp for interesting little booklet, illustrated, to 

envy of all women. If you have allowed || || BERTHE MAY, 125 West 56th St., New York 

















superfluous flesh to accumulate, begin at || 
once to wear these wonderful Garments 


and regain your natural appearance. | POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 





Our daintily Illustrated Booklet will be of inter- | 10c. PER COPY. Postage 2c. a copy extra 
est to any woman who has sufficient pride and Arrah Wannah—Blne Rell—Rall and Coon—Che yeane— Dearie—Happy 
self-respect to care for her personal appearance. Heine —lola—Laughing Water—Star' — Would You Caret—Waiting atthe 
(Chareh—Cavalleria Rastieana—Vifih Noetarne—Flatterer—Flower Song— 
DISSO LVENE co. Fra Diavolo—Il Trovatore—Spring Song. 


Send 2c. postage for FREE CATALOG. 


18 H, W. 34th St. (adj. Waldorf), New York || « uy ewmons & 00., 66-72 Leonard St., New York, N.Y. 


GAGE’S %:" HAIR SPECIFIC 


Guaranteed (1) To stop hair 
falling at once; (2) To produce a 
fine, Seuhy, permanent growth 
over the entire head; (3) To re- 
store the rich, dark, youthful col- 
or to faded and gray hair; (4) To 
relieve all humors of the scalp, 
including itching and dandruff; 
(s) It is not oily or sticky, keeps 
the hair fluffy, and does not 
interfere with frizzing; (6) It 
contains no dye. 

TW® SIZES, $1.00 and $2.00 

N. Y. Agents. R. H. Macy & 
Co. and Hegeman & Co. 

All mail orders should be sent 
direct tous. /ndividual advice 
Sree. Write for Booklet No. 9 


GAGE DRUG @ CHEMICAL CO., New York City 




















CHARCOAL TABLETS 


FOR 0c, in stam a full size 
25c. box mailed for erial Once only. 


A.J. Ditman, 35 Astor House,l. Y. 











When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 














